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PREFACE 


W HEN Mr. Churchill for the first time puhHcly put upon Signor 
Mussolini the sole responsibihty for having dragged his people 
into war with the British Empire, he gave currency to a view the 
essential truth of which has been proved by events. Eleven years of 
work in Italy as Correspondent of The Times — ^from 1927 to 1937 and 
again in 1939-40 — and an acquaintance with the country which began 
in 1885 had led me to the same conclusion. It is on the strength of 
this experience at first hand, and of close contacts which I have main- 
tained since June loth, 1940, with Italian circles in Great Britain, that 
I have traced the inevitabiUty of Signor Mussolini sooner or later 
stampeding his countrymen into armed conflict with ourselves, and 
that I have outlined the gradual collapse imder the stress of modem 
war of the gimcrack Fascist regime. By a curious coincidence the 
first draft of this book was finished on the very day which saw Signor 
Mussolini’s downfall. That event, of course, necessitated certain 
minor modifications and additions, but it obviously provided a con- 
venient date for rounding off the narrative as a whole, and no pretence 
is made to have covered in any detail occurrences subsequent to July 
25th, 1943 - • 

London, September 1943 
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chapter One 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

I T was supremely fitting that Signor Mussolini’s downfall should 
have been brought about by that war into which, against all the 
advice of his best political and military advisers and in defiance of 
the wishes of the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen, he had so 
wantonly plunged just over three years before. Italian pride sought to 
spread abroad the behef that the abrupt end of Signor Mussolini’s 
dictatorship was purely a matter of domestic politics. This is, of 
course, absurd. So long as Signor Mussolini was winning cheap 
triumphs and was enabHng Italians to fancy that they were cutting a 
hellafigura in the world neither the King nor Marshal Badoglio nor any 
prominent Italian showed either the courage or the will pubHcly to 
criticize the fundamentally immoral ^pects of his regime. But when 
the braggart was squarely beaten in the field by those forces of demo- 
cracy upon which he had poured such torrents of coarse, boastful and 
vulgar abuse, a very different story was heard. From the outset the 
self-created First Marshal of the Empire had shown himself grossly 
incompetent to direct the major modem war that he had so deUber- 
ately provoked, and his personal prestige never recovered from the 
humiliating revenes inflicted upon him by the gallant Httle army of 
Greece, fiom the daws of which he was only rescued by the interven- 
tion of his German ally. 

On more than one occasion Signor Mussolini was saved by his Nazi 
fiiend and ally. But Nemesis, though slow-footed, seized Signor 
Mussolini at last. At a hasty meeting held between the two dictators 
on July 19th, 1943, Signor Mussolini was, it is widely believed, in- 
formed by Herr Hider that the serious predicament of the German 
armies in Russia made the urgendy-needed despatch of reinforcements 
to Italy on a large scale impossible, and that in the circumstances the 
impending conquest of Sicily by the United Nations made advisable, 
if not necessary, the abandonment of the Italian mainland up to the 
plain of Lombardy. In this proposal Signor Mussolini acquiesced. 
But this was the last straw. A revolt broke out amongst those 
influential Fascist leaders who, however faulty their military concep- 
tions and suspect their patriotic motives, rebelled against such a sacrifice 
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of Italian territory. In the late afternoon of Saturday, July 24th, the 
Fascist Grand Council, the supreme organ of the Fascist regime, met 
for the first time since December 8th, 1939 , and, after a stormy dis- 
cussion which lasted until 3 a.m. on Sunday , Count Grandi carried by 
19 votes to 7 with one abstention an Order of the Day which declared 
t^t the Grand Council 

. after examining the internal situation and the international one, 
and the political and military conduct of the war, proclaims it the 
sacred duty of all Italians to defend at all costs the unity, independence 
and liberty of the country, the fruits of the sacrifices and endeavours 
of four generations ftom ie Risorgiwento until to-day, the existence 
and future of the Italian people; asserts the necessity for the moral 
and material union of all ItaHans in this grave hour which is decisive 
for the destinies of the nation; declares that, to this end, it is necessary 
immediately to re-estabhsh all the functions of the State, attributing 
to the Crown, to the Grand Council, to the Government, to Parlia- 
ment, to die Corporations all the responsibilities laid down by law, 
statutes and the Constitution; and invites the Head of the Govern- 
ment to beg His Majesty the King, to whom the whole nation turns 
with heartfelt fidelity and trust, xof the honour and salvation of the 
country, to take over the actual command of all armed forces, land, 
sea ana air, in accordance with article 5 of the Constitution of the 
Kingdom, and the supreme initiative of decision, which our institu- 
tions attribute to him, and which has always been all through our 
national history the glorious inheritance of our august Savoy 
dynasty/’ 

Among those who voted with Count Grandi were Signor Federzord, 
the old Nationalist who had been Minister for the Colonies and , was 
then President of the Italian Royal Academy; Marshal De Bono and 
Count De Vecchi, the two surviving Qmdrumviri of the March on 
Rome; Count Ciano, Signor Mussolini’s son-in-law; Signor Bottai, 
perhaps the best brain in the Fascist Party; and Signor Bastianini, called 
by Signor Mussolini only a few months before to help him at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The game was up. ‘Signor Mussolini was compelled to seek an 
audience with Kii^ Victor Emmanuel during the afternoon. His 
resigmtion was tendered and accepted^ and Marshal Badogho was 
appointed in his place. Whether wittingly or not, the Grand Council 
had passed a death sentence on Fascism. The King and Marshal 
Badoglio were prompt to seize their chance. Disregarding the terms 
of Count Craig’s Order of the Day, Marshal Badoglio’s quickly- 
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formed Cabinet had within a few days swept away the Fascist Party, 
the Fascist Grand Council, the Special Tribunal for the Defence of the 
State and the Chamber of Fasci and Corporations. Other measures 
followed in rapid succession. By the following Thursday (July 29th) 
when Signor Mussolini reached the age of 60 much of the Fascist 
fafade which had disfigured the Italian State during his dictatorship 
of nearly twenty-one years had already been tom down amidst the 
exuberant rejoicing of the nation. Signor Mussolini’s disgrace was 
thus trebly bitter to him. He had been beaten in battle by those 
Democracies at which he had so scornfully jeered; he had been de- 
posed by a mutiny of his own creatures, and he saw swept away 
that Fascist system which, he had boasted, was destined to dominate 
the 20th century. His fall could not have been more appropriately 
“totalitarian”.^ 


From the day of the March on Rome onwards it was virtually 
inevitable that, if Signor Mussolini remained in power, he would 
ultimately embroil his country in a major international war. Indeed 
he admitted as much when in announcing his declaration of war upon 
Great Britain and France ^ he confessed that the struggle upon which 
Italy was about to engage was “only a phase inthelogical development” 
of the Fascist Revolution. Some writers ^ who oertainly cannot be 
classed among Signor Mussolini’s maudlin admirers have maintained 
that he is too vitally Italian to be a really convinced militarist, and that 
if he has completely contradiaed his youthful utterances it is because 
events have proved too strong for him. It is not easy to accept this 
view, because in the first place Signor Mussolini, paradoxical as it may 
sound, is in many respects not a typical Italian*, and because, in the 

* Signor Mussolini, on leaving the Villa Savoia after his brief and stormy 
audience with the King, was put under protective arrest. He was transferred 
to several places of confinement, and finally was abducted by the Germans 
from the Gran Sasso though the carabinieri guarding him had orders to shoot 
him if a rescue were attempted. Thus Signor Mussolini, now exposed as a 
mere tool of Herr Hitler, was enabled to set up behind German bayonets a 
puppet “Republican Fascist Government” in opposition to tie legitimate 
Government of the King and Marshal Badoglio, compelled to take refuge 
with tie Allies owing to the swift' military reaction of the Germans to the 
aimouncement on September 8th of the Italian capitulation. 

* See below, Chapter Five. 

3 E.g. Ernest Hambloch on p. 198 of his book Italy Militant, Duckworth, 

1941* 
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second place, he always was and still is essentially a fighter by nature. 
His father, a blacbmith with the heart of an Anarchist, chose for him 
the of Bcnito because that was the name of Benito Juarez, the 
Mexican adversary of Napoleon III and of the Emperor Maximilian. 
Never was a natnp more apdy bestowed. The youthful Benito Musso- 
lini was headstrong, turbident and combative. The entries made imder 
his namf; in the poHce records soon grew to a disreputable length. He 
fled to Switzerland in order to dodge his military service. He knew 
what it was to be arrested. But in 3 l his tirades against militarism, in 
all the which he poured forth in the days when he was a revolu- 
tionary Socialist soap-box orator Signor Mussolini was first and fore- 
most a fighter for himself alone. But with the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914 his horizon widened. He did not want Italy to remain in 
the slenderly rewarded shades of unconditional neutrality. That the 
youthful and Utde known Mussolini was the decisive influence for 
Italy s, intervention is a myth invented later by Fascist Hck-spittles. He 
did, however, pay the price of his change of heart by being expelled 
firom the Socialist Party. He founded the Popolo d' Italia, saw a Uttle 
active service, was accidentally wounded, and returned to his desk to 
■write patriotic articles. From that time war has been a subject rarely 
out of his mind. 

How deeply Signor Mussolini’s whole mentality has been impreg- 
nated by mflitary ideas may be seen in many ways. He made a prac- 
tice of wearing d'rilian clothes as seldom as possible; his normal garb 
being that of the Black Shirt Mihtia or, more recently, the uniform of 
First Marshal of the Empire— a rank which he created for himself after 
the conquest of Abyssinia and which he graciously consented to share 
•with the King-Emperor alone. His language became steeped in 
military' terms. When he decided to stimulate the Italian farmers into 
growing more com he announced that he was launching a campaign, 
and, in due course, that he had won “the battle of the grain”. A 
similar ■victory was said to have crowned his campaign in defence of 
the lira. The skimmed-milk “sanctions” apphed against Italy by the 
League over Abyssinia were prodaimed to be a “siege”. Nor was it 
only by the lai^uage of the miles gloriasus that he sought to bamboozle 
the Italians into fencying themselves a race of samurai. Writing in a 
more serious van in the Emclopedia Italiana Signor Mussolini declared 
titat 

“Above all. Fascism, with regard to the future and to the develop- 

mmt of humanity, beUeves neither m the possibility nor in the 
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utility of perpetual peace. It thus repudiates pacifism, which con- 
ceals a renunciation of the struggle and an act of cowardice in the 
face of sacrifice. War alone brings up to its highest tension all 
human energy and imprints the stamp of nobility upon the peoples 
who have the courage to face it. . . . Therefore a doctrine which is 
based a priori upon the postulate of peace is foreign to Fascism.*’ 

The same article also embodied a definition of the Fascist State as ‘'a 
Will to Power and to' Empire”. The tendency towards Empire, that 
is to say expansion, was declared to be a manifestation of vitality, 
whereas its opposite was a token of decadence. 

Not content with preaching these views on every possible occasion. 
Signor Mussolini set out at an early stage of his dictatorship to groom 
his countrymen for a new major war. He led off with the bombard- 
ment of Corfu in 1923. This, as it is easy to see now, was a critical 
case. The Italian military mission in Albania headed by General 
Telhni was ambushed on Greek territory while it was carrying out a 
task for the Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris. Before the responsi- 
bility for the crime had been estabHshed and without waiting for the 
decision of the League, to which Greece had recourse. Signor Mussolini 
ordered warships to bombard and occupy the island of Corfu. 
Although Signor Mussolini was not allowed, in the event, to have 
matters entirely his own way, he won a sufficient triumph over the 
League to start him upon his path of flouting Geneva, whenever he 
felt in that mood. The occupation of Corfu, he boasted,^ was not 
carried out solely as a sanction. It 'v^ras intencled also to increase the 
prestige of Italy. He considered the episode ‘‘of the very greatest 
importance” in the history of Italy, because it placed the problem of 
the League before the public in a way in which no number of books 
could have done. Signor Mussolini never uttered truer words. If 
the League had only taken its courage in both hands and acted with the 
appropriate energy Italy might, it is true, have withdrawn from 
Geneva, or Signor Mussolini might have fallen then and there, or both 
these contingencies might have happened. In any event, Signor 
Mussolini would have been taught a well-deserved lesson at the outset 
of his international career. His punishment then might well have 
deterred other nations in later years firom cocking snooks at the League 
as they did. After having been treated with such clemency Signor 
Mussolini, puffed up with a greater conceit of himself than before, went 
on from minor war to minor war. Thanks in large degree to the ruth- 
* Speech in the Senate on November i6th, 1923. 
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less methods adopted by Marshal (then General) Graziani the Italians 
managed to reconquer Libya. There followed in due course the 
Abyssinian War; the thinly camouflaged and finally acknowledged 
participation in tie Spanish Civil War masquerading imder the guise 
of non-intervention, and, as a last achievement, the disgraceful and 
treacherous attack upon Albania. Thus Italy, as some Fascists affected 
proudly to boast, was kept by Signor Mussolini in a constant state of 
belligerency while his braves were being blooded. 

Against which enemy of approximately similar standing, armed with 
all the weapons of modem warfare, were the Italian troops going to 
be launched? There was a period, as will be seen in the following 
chapter, when it looked as though Italy might conceivably fall out with 
Germany over Austria. Rome and Betlin had been snarling at one 
another off and on for years. The fiurst bone of contention had been 
provided by the Italian administration of the German-speaking popula- 
tion in the Alto Adige. When Herr Hitler came to power he very 
wisely refused to carry on that quarrel. But the famous question of 
the Anschluss^ or a Union between Germany and Austria, was another 
and a much more dangerous problem. Herr Hitler wished to bring 
his native country under his rule, while Signor Mussolini had openly 
declared that he refused to entertain even the hypothesis of Germany 
reaching the Brenner, and in this he had the backing of Great Britain 
and France. But Abyssinia broke up the Stresa front,^ and the Axis 
was bom of *‘sanctionsl\ or of the failure to make “sanctions’* effective. 
Against Russia md Japan there was no question of ^ar. Still less 
against the United States of America. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, there remained only Great Britain and France. 

The Great War had barely finished before Signor Mussolini had 
begun to bespatter both these countries with his vituperations. Before 
the Versailles Treaty had even been signed in 1919 Signor Mussolini 
was already shouting ^ about “the unbelievable ingratitude of France, 
the bad faith of the prophet Wilson, and the imperialist ambitions ,of 
the Anglo-Saxons and Greeks” which were defrauding Italy of her 
deserts. He demanded that all foreigners, the British in the fiirst place, 
should be ejected from the Mediterranean, and he proceeded: 

“We must afford all assistance possible to the revolutionary move- 
ment in Egypt — that ancient Roman Colony, the natuifal granary of 
Italy, which reckons 200,000 Italians amongst its inJbbitants. There 

* Constituted in AjmJ 1935, » la the Teatro Verdi, Piumc, 
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is also Malta, where an Italian Irredentist movement h^ been set on 
foot. As regards France, she must lose her Mediterranean Empire, 
beginning with Tunisia which already is Italian in its poptdation. 
And what will happen to Fiume? The problem is already solved. 
Just as Italy made herself, so Fiume must act for itself. The decisions 
of the four old idiots in Paris will have no efifect upon the sanction 
of the Italian people.” 

These words are particularly instructive in the light of subsequent 
history. There has been a tendency to regard Signor Mussolini as an 
opportunist and nothing more. Opportunist he has certainly shown 
himself to be. But that harangue illustrates the consistency of his 
fundamental strategic objectives, however much circumstances com- 
pelled him to modify his tactical plans. Both Great Britain and France 
were unceasingly abused by him for their preponderant responsibility 
in the drafting of the Treaty of Versailles and other treaties of the*Paris 
Peace Settlement. Mr. Lloyd George was execrated as being chiefly 
responsible for the Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne ^ being denounced 
and for the policy which, by provoking the victorious resistance of 
Ataturk (Mustapha Kemal), led to the Treaty of Lausanne and to the 
loss to Italy of a large proportion of the territories which she had hoped 
to gain under the Treaties of London and St. Jean de Maurienne. It 
was at Signor MussoHni’s instigation that in June 1922 the Fascist Party 
passed a resolution condemning the British mandate in Palestine. Not 
long after he wrote an article demanding that Italy should ‘^liberate 
herself once and for all from subjection to England”. At the beginning 
of the very month that was to end with the March on Rome he wrote: 

“For four years since the Armistice England has succeeded in prac- 
tising the .greatest poUtical mystification possible at the expense of ^ 
Exirope and the rest of the world. It is in London that ‘reconstruc- 
tion nas been preached as a post-war dogma. . . . We have never 
had the slightest faith in that austere company of tricksters which sits 
at Geneva without having the least idea of the ridicule which sur- 
rounds it. Nor have we ever believed in British pacifism, in British 
‘reconstructionism’, or in any of the other cloudy ideologies which 
come to us from the Anglo-Saxon world. We must prepare our- 
selves for the eventuality of a policy which is efiectively anti-British. 
It is not in the interest of Italy to contribute to the maintenance of 

* See pp, 54, 55 and others in Itaty^ s Foreign and Colonial Po/tcy, 1914-37, 
by Maxwell H. H. Macartuey and Paul Cremona, Oxford University Press, 
1938. 
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the British Empire. The interest of Italy is to collaborate in its 
demohtion.” ^ 

In a speech supposed, to have been made to the National Directorate 
on June 24th, 1943, Signor Mussolini declared that “for me Eneirxy 
No. I is and iways has been the Anglo-Saxon . 

Signor MussoM’s seizure of power had a certain sobering effect 
upon him, though he professed himself deeply pained by the British 
attitude over Corfu. The Matteotti murder and its consequences also 
tooh up a good deal of his' attention, and in the subsequent years he 
was busy consolidating his own personal power and the position of 
the Fascist regime. This period was, in fact, a golden era in Anglo- 
Italian relations. Signor Mussolini found in Sir Austen (then Mr.) 
Chamberlain a sympathetic colleague, with whom he could collaborate 
on Ultimate terms. It used to be a favourite subject of conversation in 
Rome to inquire jokingly “Who is the Italian Foreign Minister?'’, and 
when the answer came, “The English Foreign Minister", the original 
questioner responded, “Long may he remain so". This became so 
notorious that at last Signor Mussolini felt obliged to intercalate in a 
warm tribute to Anglo-Italian friendship the remark that 

“the eminent statesman who directs the Foreign Affairs of the British 
Empire was even charged with having encouraged Fascist Im- 
perialism, and some of the more recent events were explained as 
arising out of a kind of authorization which Chamberlain was 
alleged to have granted to Italian policy. Nothing could be more 
fantastic. The Italy of to-day does not require to beg for such an 
authorization of her policy. Italy is perfectly autonomous in the 
conduct of her foreign policy.” ^ 

But this prolonged honeymoon came to an abrupt finish with the 
dispute over Abyssinia. The dog returned to his vomit. Great 
Britain once again was singled out as the arch-enemy of Italy and of 
mankind in general. No lie was so base, no insult so foul but it would 
serve to foster the anti-British campaign in the officially-inspired 
Italian Press. The elementary facts of history were tmblushingly 
distorted, and the Italian Risorgimento was declared to owe nothing to 
the support and sympathetic friendship and assistance of Great Britain. 
Such a situation could obviously not go on for ever,' and on November 
1st, 1936, Signor Mussolini made a speech in Milan in which he com- 

’ * Quoted by Hambloch, op.cit 
® Speech in the Senate of June 5tli, 192S. 
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bined blustering threats with an uncouth, boorish form of ‘peace 
offer”. Great Britain condescended to open negotiations. The out- 
come was the conclusion on January 2nd, 1937, of the so-called “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement”, whereby Great Britain and Italy recognized that 
entry to, exit from, and transit through the Mediterranean were a vital 
interest to the different parts of the British Empire and to Italy, and 
that these interests were in no way inconsistent with each other. They 
professed a wish to promote better relations between themselves and 
all Mediterranean States and they declared that neither of them wished 
to modify, or to see modified, the existing position as regards national 
sovereignty of territory in the Mediterranean. 

The improvement in Anglo-Italian relations, such as it was, was 
transient. The instrument was too vague, and a conflict of interpreta- 
tion and complaints of non-observance quickly followed. At the close 
of manoeuvres held in Sicily in August with the thiiJy-veiled object 
of testing the possibility of a British or French landing Signor MussoHni 
made a speech in which he laid down that anybody desirous of getting 
into his good books must recognize de jure the Italian Empire in 
Abyssinia; must accept the intangibility of the Rome-Berlin Axis, and 
agree to the complete expulsion of Bolshevism from Spain and the 
Mediterranean. The Italian Press proceeded to embroider upon these 
three conditions in various ways and with varying degrees of offensive- 
ness. Eventually, however, fresh negotiations were opened and a new 
Agreement was concluded on April i6th, 1938. This Agreement was 
much more precise and wide than its predecessor. The signatories 
expressed the wish to put their relations upon a solid and lasting basis, 
and agreed that if either Party ever considered that changed circum- 
stances made necessary a revision of certain provisions they would 
consult together for that purpose. Immediately after the instrument 
had come into operation the British, Itahan and Egyptian Governments 
were to negotiate a definite settlement of the frontiers between the 
Sudan, Kenya, British Somaliland and Italian East Africa and to estab- 
lish helpful economic and commercial relations. Similar arrangements 
were to be made between the British and Italian Governments with 
regard to Italian East Africa and all the territories of the British Empire. 
Of the eight appendices the first confirmed respect for the intangibility 
of the existing territorial, political and military conditions in the 
Mediterranean. The second provided for the interchange of military 
information. The third regulated British and Italian policy in the Red 
Sea and the riverain Arab States. The fourth forbade unfriendly 
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publicity and propaganda. The fifth reaffirmed Italy’s readiness to 
respect British interests in Lake Tana. The sixth bound Italy not to 
use the natives in East Afnca except as local police and for territorial 
defence. The seventh dealt with British religious bodies. The eighth 
assured freedom of communication in the Red and JNdediterranean 
Seas, and guaranteed the free use of the Suez Canal. The Agreement 
came into force on November i6th, 1938, when Great Britain formally 
recogni2ed the Italian Empire in Abyssinia. It will be noticed, then, 
that apart from rectifications of frontiers Italy made no territorial 
demands whatsoever upon Great Britain. It was only through round- 
about, indirect sources that Great Britain was aware that Italy nurtured 
certain vague '^natural aspirations which comprised, as it was gathered, 
such as the cession of Malta, control over the Suez Canal, the 

return to Spain or the demiUtarization and the internationalization of 
Gibraltar, and a Condominium in the Sudan. But such claims were 
never formulated, though Italy had abundant opportunities of so doing. 
The Agreement was supposed to have wiped the slate clean and to have 
put Anglo-Italian relations back upon the old friendly footing. If it 
did not do so ^ it was at any rate nominally in force when Italy declared 
war. 

With France Italy’s relations were much more consistently bad. In 
fact, except for a brief interlude which lasted for the few months that 
elapsed between the signature of the Laval-Mussohni Agreement of 
January 1935 and the conflict over Abyssinia, Italy and France had been 
growling and snapping at one another ever since the Great War. They 
had bickered over eve^ conceivable and even inconceivable subject. 
It is impossible to acquit France entirely of all the blame for a situation 
that played so patently into German hands. The French openly under- 
rated and jeered at the military efforts of Italy during the Great War. 
Their fostering of the Litde Entente was only too plainly intended to 
constitute part of a policy of reinsurance against Italy. They had in 
September 1918 denounced two of the three Italo-French Conventions 
over Tunisia, and, though they renewed the Conventions for periods 
of three months at a time, they only consented to make a definite new 
arrangement when Laval went to Rome. They were no less reluctant 
to sefle the problem of the colonial compensation due to Italy from 
France under Article XIII of the Treaty of London (1915). The 
settlement, when made, was singularly to the French advantage. 
France avoided that separation of her possessions which would have 
* See below. Chapters Two and Five. 
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entitled Italy to infiltrate into the centre of Africa, and the territory to 
be ceded merely added to Signor Mussolini’s collection of deserts. 
The French had resisted stubbornly the Italian demands for naval 
parity. They cordially disHked and distrusted any schemes allowing 
Germany an agreed measure of rearmament. Not that France was 
by any means without considerable justification for her intransigence. 
She was scornfully described as utterly effete and a vieille carcasse. 
Unending jibes were levelled at the “immortal principles” of the 
French Revolution. Italy was constantly attacking France because she 
harboured many fuorusciti^ i.e. anti-Fascist pohtical refugees, and on 
several occasions did not scruple to procure their assassination on French 
soil. Small wonder, then, if the two Latin cotmtries, having, as it were, 
married at leisure, repented in haste. If France was, on the whole, 
thought to be less responsible than Great Britain for “sanctions”, she 
was a close second, and she was regarded as Italy’s most embittered 
adversary over the Spanish Civil ’War. It was France who proposed 
the Conference for the suppression of piracy in the Mediterranean 
which led to the Arrangement of Nyon, and it was she also who took 
the lead in urging upon Great Britain and Italy the necessity of hquidat- 
ing the Spanish situation, especially by the recall of all “volunteers”. 

Anybody, then, who had remarked how seldom Signor Mussolini 
made liimself gracious simultaneously to both Great Britain and 
France; how, on the contrary, he exploited his good relations of the 
moment with the one to be cantakerous with the other, must have 
received with scepticism the announcement that a Franco-Italian Agree- 
ment similar to the Anglo-Italian Agreement was to be concluded. 
France was, however, suffidendy optimistic to take the initiative on 
April i6th, on the very day, that is, when Lord Perth and Count Ciano 
had signed their Agreement. Signor Mussolini soon showed his 
cloven hoof. A few days after Herr Hider had concluded his visit to 
Rome,^ Signor MussoUm made a speech in Genoa in which, referring 
to the negotiations, he said, “I do not know whether we shall reach an 
agreement because, in a matter of extreme actuality, that is the war in 
Spain, we are on opposite sides of the barricades”. In spite of this 
ominous damper and many untoward developments the negotiations 
went on until Italy thought that she might stampede France into 
granting concessions which were coming to be demanded with grow- 
ing insistency by her more perfervid publicists. A Htde comedy was 
accordingly staged on the usual lines in the Chamber of Deputies on 
J See Chapter Two. 
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the last day of November. At a carefully pre-arranged moment of the 
speech which Count Ciano was deUvering the well-drilled Deputies, 
headed by Signor Farinacd, a,former Secretary of the Fascist Party, 
and by Signor Starace, who then held that post, rose from their benches 
and, erupting into a ^^spontaneous demonstration under the eyes of the 
newly-arrived French Ambassador, M. Fran9ois-Poncet, raised excited 
shouts of “Tunisia”, “Corsica”, “Nice” and “Jibuti”. The Deputies 
then marched in a vociferous procession to the Palazzo Venezia where 
Signor MussoEni, who was of course awaiting them, acknowledged 
the demonstration by appearing on the balcony. The Press broke out 
into a tornado of anti-French irredentist propaganda, and shortly 
afterwards * the Fascist Government, as the faithful interpreter of the 
patinnal aspirations, sent France a Note in which it denounced the 
Laval-Mussolini Agreement and summoned France to submit new 
proposals for satisf^g Italy’s claims under the Treaty of London. The 
n ffrial French reply traversing tho Italian thesis but none the less 
accepting the reversion of relations to the status quo anfc January 1935 
was dehvered in Rome on December 26th. Immediately afterwards 
M. Daladier, then Prime Minis ter, visited Corsica and Tmiisia where 
he was enthusiastically acclaimed. Having failed to “nobble” Mr. 
Cbambftrkin and Lord Halifax during their visit to Rome,® Signor 
Mussolini next proceeded to give to the airy nothing of Italian aspira- 
tions a more concrete, if still not formally official local habitation and a 
name. Speaking on March 26th, 1939, he declared that the Italian 
problems to be setded with France could be defined as Tunisia, Jibuti 
and the Suez Canal. In not one of these three cases had Italy any legal 
claim to ownership, and such moral claims as she had to a measure of 
preferential treatment postulated disregard for the strict letter of the 
Tenth Commandment. 

Five months after Italy’s entry into the war Signor Mussolini had 
the effiontery to disregard completely the overtures made by France in 
April 1938 and to say that Italy’s more than rightful claims 

“might have become the subjea of discussions before the war if the 
ridicmous and tragic word ‘Jamais’ had not opposed them. When 
a hmt was given that this ridiculous and tragic word would be 
removed ® it was too late. Italy had chosen her way ever since 1939; 
the die was cast!” 

There is no reason to quarrel with this statement. Whatever may have 
* December 17th, 1938. 

* January iidi-i4th, 1939. 3 See Chapter Five. 
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been the immediate motive for Italy’s final decision to conclude an 
alliance with Germany ^ there can be no reasonable doubt that, when 
once the instrument was signed, all hope of bringing Signor Mussolini 
back into the Allied camp was irretrievably lost. On re-reading a 
pretty full diary which I kept in Rome during 1939-40 I have been 
astonished to find how hard this hope died in some quarters. The 
French in particular were incorrigibly optimistic. If, perhaps, not 
many of these optimists believed that Signor Mussolini would emulate 
Dick Whittington, there was a strong tendency to think in face of all 
the evidence to the contrary ^ that Italy would remain non-belhgerent 
to the last. M. Reynaud himself seems to have been surprised by 
Italy’s declaration of war. Such, at least, was the impression derived 
from the indignant broadcast dehvered by him a few hours afterwards. 
If his surprise was genuine he must have been singularily ill-informed 
from the Palazzo Farnese. 

It may be granted that, if the Allies had managed fairly to hold 
Germany in the West and had given her as good as they got, Signor 
Mussolini would in all probability have maintained his position as a 
non-belligerent. As Count Ciano was to reveal to the Chamber of 
Deputies 3 Italy was not ready for war and had demanded three years 
in which to complete her preparations. If, then, Great Britain and 
France had managed to stem the German onslaught, their chances of 
defeating the Nazis before Italy was ready to take the field against two 
such obviously powerful armies would have been considerable. Signor 
Mussolini would, in all the circumstances, have been justified in remain- 
ing non-belligerent. And, to give the Devil Iris due, much more could 
not have been expected of him. But to caress the notion of his passing 
over into the opposite camp and fighting against his confederate was to 
expea too much of a man with even Signor Mussolini’s record of bad 
faith. That he was fundamentally hostile to the Allies was made clear 
from another passage in this same speech by Count Ciano, which dis- 
closed the cavalier treatment meted out to Italy by Germany within 
three months.after the signature of their alliance. Although, said the 
Itdian Foreign Minister, “conflict was already in the air” when he went 
to Salzburg in the middle of August to meet Herren Hitler and von 
Ribbentrop, nevertheless the PoliSi question had been “very far from 
having assumed that bitterness which at a certain momeitt rendered it 

^ See Chapter Two and Appendix One. 

* See Chapter Three. 

» On December i6th, 1939. See Chapter Four. 
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insoluble on peaceful lines’’ when the Italo-German Treaty was con- 
cluded. In other words Count Ciano virtually said that in signing the 
Alliance Italy did not expect or undertake to give miUtary support to 
Germany if she went to war at once with Poland. Although, then, the 
situation was recognized to have become **extremely compromised ’ 
it was still thought worth while to make another attempt at Salzburg 
to prevent war. But Germany turned a deaf eart Count Ciano was 
informed at great length of the 

“reasons for which Germany could no longer afford to face the 
delays and postponement of diplomatic negotiations conducted by 
an adversary who had given proofs of bad will towards a fair solu- 
tion. The incidents which were multiplying every hour had— in 
the judgment of the Government of the Reich— shifted the dispute 
from diplomatic on to military ground. Hence, from the Salzburg 
conversations onwards it appeared clear that, uiJess there were a 
raical change in the Polish attitude, a solution by arms was the more 
likely. But there was also clearly manifest the wish of Hitler to 
restrict the conflict within its Hmited bounds of a bilateral dispute 
between Germany and Poland, and to avoid in every way the possi- 
bihty that the fire from this dispute might spread and the crisis 
become general. For our part, we did not fail from that time 
onwards to intimate to the Government of the Reich the reasons — 
alreadv well known to them — ^for which the Fascist Government 
would, have preferred a peacefrJ solution of the dispute, or at least, 
if that were impossible, a strict localization of the conflict.” 

Nothiag could have been put more bluntly in diplomatic language. 
Correctly informed by Count Grandi, who had just left London, that 
Great Britain and France would espouse the Polish cause with arms, 
Count Ciano found his warnings disbeheved and his ally bent upon 
war. Nor was he only disbeheved; jie was also tricked. As early as 
April Italy and Germany had discussed a more supple policy towards 
the U.S.S.R. with the object of “neutrahzmg’^ the Soviets and pre- 
ventii^ them from “joining in the system of encirclement projected by 
the great Democracies”. Given, however, the “fundamental attitude 
of enmity always maintained by Nazi Germany towards Russia”, Italy 
did not foresee anything beyond a long-range flirtation, and Count 
Ciano was apparendy not greatly impressed when he was informed at 
Salzburg that the commercial negotiations conducted in Moscow had 
progressed so fevourably as to arouse hopes of wider developments. 
But a week later, at lo p.m. of the evening of August aist, as Count 
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Ciano pointed out with careful precision, he was told on the telephone 
that Herr von Ribbentrop would go to Moscow on the 23 rd to sign a 
Pact of non-aggression between the Reich and the U.S.S.R. Since the 
information was published in the Press on the morning of the 22nd 
it was made clear that Germany regarded a few hours’ notice of a 
fait accompli as sufficient to discharge her obHgation to consult her ally. 
It is small wonder that this revelation by Count Ciano was received 
with a gasp of astonishment by the Chamber. Small wonder, too, 
that when after September ist people ignorant of the facts whispered 
about Italy having again left her ally in the lurch, Signor Mussolini 
had shown himself as touchy as was Cyrano de Bergerac on the topic 
of noses. But after Count Ciano’s speech no such reproach could be 
levelled at the Italian Dictator. Count Ciano’s speech, which was a 
very long and documented, but often weak find highly tendentious 
apology for Fascist foreign policy, mingled with its bitter denunciations 
of Great Britain and Prance much very outspoken and damning evi- 
dence against Germany. Count Ciano was obviously at pains to clear 
Italy of the charge of not having fulfilled her obligations, and he 
demonstrated with imanswerable clarity that Germany had (a) gone 
back upon her anti-Comintern poHcy; (b) had not consulted her new 
ally about this change of front; (c) had disbeHeved Italy’s warnings 
that Great Britain and France would take up arms for Poland; and (d) 
had disregarded Italy’s demand for a period of three years in which to 
make preparations for war. It was, then, Herr Hitler who, by eating 
all his words about the iniquities of Bolshevism and by stultif^ng the 
purpose of the anti-Coimntem Pact, had let down Signor Mussolini, 
not Signor Mussolini who had failed his aUy. The wonder rather was 
that Signor Mussolini should have swallowed this insulting treatment. 
Italy’s declaration of her non-belligerency was more than Herr Hitler 
had any juridical right to expect. That, nevertheless, both the Fascist 
Grand Council ^ and Count Ciano should have subsequently defined 
Italo-German relations as remaining exacdy as they were established by 
the Pact of Alliance and by the exchange of views held before and 
afterwards at Milan, Salzburg and Berlin proved beyond doubt how 
wide an abyss now yawned between Fascist Italy and her former Allies 
of the Pour Years’ War, and how eager Signor Mussolini was to attack 
them as soon as ever he could and dared. There was the utmost 
significance in the telegram^ in which Herr Hider, after thanking 

* Meeting of December 7ti-8th, 1939. 

* September 1st, 1939. 
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Signor Mussolini for his recent diplomatic and political support, and 
declaring that in the existing circumstances he had no need of Italian 
military aid, concluded, “I thank you also, Duce, for everything which 
you will do for the common cause of Fascism and of National 
Socialism”. No warning could have been clearer. 



Chapter Two 

THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS 


A ccording to signor Mussolini the friendship -that took form 
on the Rome-Berlin Axis was bom in the autumn of 193 5 . If it be 
admitted that the period of human gestation does not apply to political 
creations, it is possible to reconcile the statement with the view that the 
moment of unconscious conception occurred during the Stresa Con- 
ference of the preceding April. Italy had already been involved for 
several months in the opening stages of her quarrel with Abyssinia, 
and suspicions had found their way into the Swiss Press that Abyssinia 
would finally have to pay the costs of the Laval-MussoHni Agreements 
concluded in the opening week of the year. That there had been some 
idea of threshing out the Abyssinian problem was evident fiom the 
presence in Stresa of a British and of an Italian expert. Unfortunately, 
however, the opportunity was let slip — ^if indeed it would not be more 
correct to say that the British and French delegates, obsessed by the 
German repudiation of the mihtary clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and anxious at all costs to obtain a united triple firont, turned a dehber- 
ately deaf ear to those of their advisers who pleaded for a discussion of 
a dispute already recognized to be dangerous. It is quite obvious from 
Marshal De Bono’s book * on the early stages of the war and also firom 
the remarks of Count Ciano * that Italy had already decided to grab 
what she could in Abyssinia. It is, however, not impossible that some 
deal might have been done at Stresa which would have given Italy 
substantial satisfaction; have saved the face, and even the life of the 
League of Nations; and have rendered unnecessary the application of 
those milk-and-water “sanctions” which did Italy no real harm, helped 
enormously to popularize a campaign for which at the outset there was 
no enthusiasm, and enabled Italy to boast that she had snapped her 
fingers at the British Fleet and at a coalition of the world bent on 
starving her people to death. 

The Italo-German rapprochement was at the outset of dubious 
vitality. The first meeting in Venice in 1934 between Signor Musso- 
lini and Herr Hitler had been a complete fiasco, ending in a misunder- 

* La Preparazione e le prime operazioni. 

* Speech of December i6th, r939. 
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» ton> 1 ing over Austtia whidi made matters worse rather than better. 
The murder shortly afterwards of Herr DoUfuss had led to an explosion 
of rage and even obscene abuse of Germans in the Italian Press. The 
Laval-Mussolini Agreements * had contained the clearest warnings to 
Germany against unilateral violations of treaty engagements. Similar 
wamit^s had been given during the following Anglo-French con- 
versations, at the Stresa Conference and at Geneva. Up till the spring, 
of 1935 Italy had not ostensibly wandered from the fold beyond 
call. But rinring the summer the activity of Mr. Eden in seeking to 
mobilize the opinion of the League against Italy’s obviously impendmg 
aggression, coupled with the Anglo-German naval understanding, pro- 
voked an outburst of Italian rage, and the Stresa front was proclaimed 
to have been broken by British egoism. The imposition of “sanctions”, 
largely on the initiative of Mr. Eden, deepened the incipient estrange- 
ment of the two countries. When Germany ostentatiously refrained 
from associating herself with the policy of the League, that she was on 
die point of cjuitting, the Rome-Berlin axis was bom. The crowings 
of the new baby were soon heard. Already in February 1936 strong 
hints were being dropped in Rome that the maintenance of ‘ ‘sanctions’ ’ 
might be utilized as a pretext for Italy’s not committing herself over 
the naval discussions then being held in London, and the same cause 
underlay Italy’s growing sympathy towards the German condemnation 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact as incompatible with the Treaty of Locarno. 
It was already being suggested, moreover, that Italy would not join in 
any action by Great Britain and France if Germany were to violate her 
undertakings in the demihtarized zone of the Rhineland. Italy, in 
short, was trying to kill “sanctions” by sulking and refusing to “play 
ball”. Although, then, many responsible Italians were disagreeably 
perturbed when Herr Hitler sent his troops into the Rhineland and 
repudiated the Treaty of Locarno, which was rightly considered to be 
particularly binding upon him after his repeated declarations to that 
effect, Signor Mussolini decided not to commit himself too far. Italy 
signed the memorandum bidding Germany halt her military steps in 
the Rhineland and submit her case. to the International Court at the 
Hague, but she did not join in the meeting of the British, French and 
Belgian General Sta&, and she threw out reminders that she was not 
so directly concerned as were France and Belgium — or even Great 
Britain since Mr, (now Earl) Baldwin had placed the British frontier 
on the Rhine. Italy’s attitude ' towards current political problems 
, * January 1935. 
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interesting the Great Powers was summed up as ‘‘technical collabora- 
tion and liberty of political action 

The repeal of “sanctions” was ungraciously accepted as only a bare 
act of justice, the motive for which was not so much a desire to repair 
the “iniquitous verdict” pronounced against Italy during the preceding 
autumn as an acknowledgement of failure, and it was intimated that 
Italy’s full collaboration must depend upon the denunciation of the 
naval agreements concluded during the era of “sanctions” between 
Great Britain and the smaller Mediterranean countries. When, then, 
Belgium invited Italy to attend a preparatory meeting of the Locarno 
Powers in Brussels, Italy replied ^ that, while she was ready to make a 
concrete contribution towards the guaranteeing of peace, she felt com- 
pelled to take account of the existence of certain Mediterranean under- 
takings which hindered her participation in the work of international 
cooperation that she eagerly desired. Italy further expressed the 
opinion that it was advisable to invite Germany also to the proposed 
meeting, since the absence of one of the States which signed the Treaty 
of Locarno would complicate rather than clarify the existing situation. 
These last words were immediately interpreted as a pendant to an 
Austro-German “settlement” just concluded, and welcomed in Rome 
as removing the main stumbling-block to Italo-German cordiality 
and one of the most dangerous threats to European equilibrium and 
peace. 

The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War cemented the Italo-German 
rapprochement The parallelism between the poHcy of the two countries 
became more and more evident, and in the second half of October 1936 
Count Ciano visited Berlin and afterwards saw Herr Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden. The official statement issued at the close of the visit announced 
that the questions of the day of a political, economic and social order 
had been examined; that the conversations had been marked by 
“friendly cordiality”; and that the two Governments had agreed to 
develop a common line of action in the general interests of peace and 
reconstruction, and to this end would remain in contact. Amplifying 
the official statement Count Ciano announced to the Press that the 
negotiations for a new treaty of Locarno had been reviewed. So also 
had certain aspects of the problem of the League of Nations. Questions 
arising in the Danubian basin would be treated in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation. At the time there was a sharp division of opinion about 
the practical outcome of Count Ciano’s visit. The formal recognition 

. * July nth, 193^- 
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by Germany of the Italian Empire in Abyssinia did not materially aiEFect 
the de facto situation, but it gave much pleasure to Italy, who responded 
by extending to German economic interests in Abyssinia the com- 
mercial treaty concluded between Italy and Germany. But, if this 
recognition of Italy s new Empire was, outwardly, the only concrete 
result of Count Ciano’s visit it is now clear that much more was 
accomplished. Italy identified herself more closely with the anti- 
Bolshevist policy of Herr Hitler. It was decided to give recognition 
at an early date to the Government of General Franco in Spain. Not 
only did Italy assent to Herr Hitler s thesis that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
was deliberately aimed against Germany but she showed an inclination 
to see in it also a possible threat to herself. She evinced suspicion of any 
connexion between a new treaty of Locarno and the League, and she 
maintained that she could not become a co-guarantor with Great 
Britain until that country had cleared up her military and political inten- 
tions towards Italy. Hence Italy and Germany were found to be at 
one in excluding all new elements and in wishing to remain on the 
bases of 1925, simplified and brought up to date. To both parties 
the meeting was highly satisfactory. Germany’s fear of a possible 
reconstruction of the Stresa front was allayed, while Italy was re- 
assured that there was no solid foundation to the suggestion of an 
Anglo-Franco-German Pact that would leave Italy isolated in the 
Mediterranean. 

Signor Mussolini’s speech in Milan on November ist, 1936, drew the 
bonds still closer and gave to Italo-German relations an oflScial defini- 
tion as an/‘axis”. Count Ciano’s visit to Berlin, he said, had resulted 
in an understanding on determined problems, some of which were 
particularly burning at the moment. These understandings had been 
duly recorded in signed instruments, but the line Berlin-Rome was ‘'not 
a diaphragm, but rather an axis round which all those European States 
animated by desire of collaboration and peace can cooperate”* Such 
a suggestion in itself served to show how intimate the ties between the 
two countries had become. Nor were these ties in any way weakened 
by the conclusion of the so-called “Gentlemen’s Agreement” between 
Great Britain and Italy,^ by which it was sought to reconcile British 
and Italian interests in the Mediterranean. When Marshal (then 
General) Goering visited Rome a few days later he was assured that the 
Agreement would not in any way aiEFect the understanding between 
Rome and Berlin or modify the policy of the Fascist Governments 
* January and, 1937. 
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His visit was said to have confirmed the identity of views between the 
Italian and German Governments on the outstanding European pro- 
blems and on the necessity of maintaining a common attitude towards 
developments in the Spanish Civil War. Throughout 1937 the 
intimacy ripened. The former Italian hope of conciliation between 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. was now pronounced approvingly to have 
been killed. Any coming together of France and Germany was 
excluded so long as the Franco-Soviet Pact was in force. German 
claims for the restoration of her colonies were supported with increasing 
strength. A meeting in Venice ^ between Signor Mussolini and Herr 
von Schuschnigg left the impression that Italy was resigning herself to 
an eventual union between Austria and Germany. When at the end 
of September Signor Mussolini visited Herr Hitler and made a speech 
on the May Field, ^ he dwelt upon the identical aims of the Fascist and 
Nazi Revolutions. Both sought the unity and greatness of their 
peoples. Both had everywhere the same enemies serving the same 
master — ^the Third International. Both believed in will as the force 
determining the life of the people. Both exalted the dignity of labour. 
Both trusted in youth, endowed with the virtues of discipline, courage, 
patriotism and contempt for the easy existence. The Axis, bom in the 
autumn of 1935, had “worked magnificently for an ever greater 
rapprochement hetweon our two peoples and for a more effective policy 
of European peace’’. No other regimes in the world, Signor Mussoliiii 
had the effrontery to claim, were so truly democratic and popular as 
those set up in Germany and Italy. To a world anxious to know what 
would come out of the visit, peace or war, “the Fiihrer and I can reply 
together with loud voices, Teace’ A few weeks later 3 Italy was 
admitted as an original signatory to the German-Japanese Anti- 
Comintem Pact, concluded twelve months before. Her resignation 
from the League shortly afterwards was almost automatic. She could 
hardly belong simultaneously to two such antagonistic systems. 

The annexation of Austria by Germany in March 1938 put a severe 
strain upon the friends. For a moment it looked as though the Axis 
wotild snap. Herr Hitler’s personal letter to Signor Mussolini, how- 
ever, assuring him that ever since the Great War he had regarded the 
Brenner as Italy’s definite frontier and that Italy could continue to rely 
on German friendship, turned the scales. A French invitation to Italy 
to participate in concerted action against Germany was rejected on the 
* Aprfl 22nd-23rd, 1937. 

» September 28th, I 937 - ^ November ( 5 th, 1937. 
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score that “it would have been groundless and purposeless and would, 
merely have rendered the international situation more diiEcult”. Herr 
Hider breathed again, and sent Signor Mussolini a telegram saying 
“I shall never forget this”. Signor Mussohni is reported to have 
exclaimed ''Nemmeno to” (nor sh^ I), but he acknowledged it pubHcly 
by replying “My attitude is determined by the friendship between our 
two countries which is consecrated in the Axis”. After that all was 
more or less plain sailing. It was suddenly discovered that Signor 
Mussolini (who in those days was always right) had always regarded 
the Anschluss as eventually inevitable — even when he sent troops to the 
Austrian border after the brutal murder of his protige Herr DoUfuss — , 
that Italy had nothing to fear from it, and that in any case the real 
culprits were Great Britain and France who, having tried to throttle 
Italy with “sanctions”, had, as they thought, left her isolated. The 
enemies of Fascism had found this a good opportunity for setting the 
two totalitarian States at loggerheads. This hope, Signor Mussolini 
told the Chamber of Deputies, was a reproach to the poHtical intelli- 
gence of the Italian people. In p'oint of fact this crisis had served to 
test the trustworthiness of the Asds, and now the Germans knew that 
it was an instrument which would serve not only for normal occasions, 
but also for the exceptional moments in history. Thus the road was 
clear for Herr Hider’s return visit.^ ICing Victor Emmanuel, the armed 
forces, everybody and everything was mobilized to welcome the visitor 
with a wedth of display and pageantry in an incomparable setting 
where natural beauty and lofty tradition went hand in hand with the 
achievements of the Fascist Revolution. The most interesting passage 
in any of the speeches was that in which Herr Hitler, after acknow- 
ledging “those natural frontiers which Providence and history have 
visibly drawn between our two peoples” on the Alps, went on to say 
that these boundaries would “give Italy and Germany not only the 
possibility of peaceful and permanent collaboration through a clear 
division of their spheres of activity, but will provide a bridge for mutual 
help and support”. These were words into which much might be 
read. The recent conclusion^ of the second and more far-reaching 
Anglo-Italian Agreement served, however’ momentarily, to prevent 
any insuperable barrier being set up between the Powers of the London- 
Paris and the Rome-Berlin Axes. At the same time it was evident that 
the Rome-Berlin Axis had now become the corner-stone of Italian 
foreign policy, and French failure to recognize this fact, coupled with 
I May srd-pth, 1938. a April idth, 1938. 
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conflicting views on Spain, soon destroyed, any hopes of an under- 
standing between France and Italy. 

Herr Hitler’s visit to Italy, however, had had another very important 
result, in so far as it determined the Italian attitude towards the Czech 
problem, now entering an acute stage. Herr Conrad Henlein had 
formulated at Carlsbad ^ eight points embodying the demands of the 
Sudetenland Germans of Czechoslovakia. Throughout the negotia- 
tions Italy, while giving her support to Germany, had appeared anxious 
to hold aloof from the dispute. When, however, in the early days of 
September, Herr Hitler, pursuing his familiar tactics, declared in Niim- 
berg that the Sudeten Germans must be allowed to exercise the right 
of self-determination and promised them the support of the Reich, 
Italy swung over completely to the German thesis. Whereas it had 
been stressed that Herr Henlein’s proposals, demanding territorial 
autonomy for the minorities, had never suggested separation pure 
and simple from the Czechoslovak State, it was now suddenly 
discovered in Rome that 

“Henceforth there are only two possible solutions. The first is to 
give the Sudeten Germans the means to determine their own future; 
the other is to deny them that right. To give the Sudetenland the 
possibility of seceding from Prague is to choose the path ofpustice 
' and peace. The other solution is that of confusion and war.^’ 

In an open letter to Lord Runciman ^ Signor Mussolini declared that 
the moment for compromises was past. A totalitarian solution was 
imperative, and it must be imposed from outside by those same Powers 
wHch were responsible for the creation of this hybrid State. 

After the inconclusive outcome to^Mr. Chamberlain's spectacular 
flight to Munich Signor Mussolmi toured north-eastern Italy, making 
speeches in which optinusm, scepticism and bombast were mingled, 
but which were all designed to flog a reluctant public into accepting 
his determination to side with Germany in the event of a European 
conflict. When, however, the storm-clouds really threatened to burst 
at the end of September Signor Mussolini, well aware of Italy’s un- 
preparedness for war, lent an ear to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal that he 
should use his influence for peace with Herr Hitler. The settlement 
reached at Munich was a humiliating defeat for Great Britain and 
France, though the Italian Press pretended to overlook this in their 

* March 24th, 193 S* 

» Engaged in an unofficially official mission of inquiry and conciliation. 
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amdety to foster the belief that Signor Mussolini as a deus ex machina 
had created a new spirit of confidence between the four Great Powers 
firom which a greater measure of international collaboration might 
henceforward be expected. There were a few encouraging minor 
tokens. France recognized the Italian Empire. An effort was made 
to hasten the ratification of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. Ten 
thousand Italian Legionaries were withdrawn from Spain. But, 
though Signor Mussolini professed to see a break in the clouds and 
relations with Great Britain were improved by the official recognition 
of Italy’s African Empire and by the ratification of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement,! the political barometer was anything but steady. Com- 
plaints were soon heard that Great Britain and France were devoting 
inordinate attention to military discussions, that no change in the 
British or French attitude towards the Spanish Civil War was visible; 
that httle heed was being paid to the question of colonies which Italy 
regarded as a problem of equihbrium, justice and order, and therefore 
of interest not only to Germany but also to herself—despite all the talk 
in 1936 of Italy now being a “satisfied” Power. Italy showed her hand 
when, during a speech by Count Ciano,^ references to the interests and 
natural aspirations of the Italian people were greeted by Deputies and 
organized cheer-leaders ia the galleries with shouts of “Tunisia”, 
“Nice” and “Corsica”. The speech, the carefuUy-staged demonstra- 
tion and the comments in the Press aU went to show that the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement was of scant value, and that the Italians had come 
away firom Munich with the notion that, if Great Britain and France 
did not achieve “European soHdarity” on the lines desired by Rome 
and Berlin, then the Aris would impose it. Itahan attacks were mainly 
levelled against France, who was accused of not having implemented the 
Laval-MussoHni Accords — declared in consequence to be no longer 
valid.3 The exchange of notes between Italy and France on the 
denunciation of the 1935 Agreement gave rise to a protracted Press 
campaign in both countries, but Italian hopes that Mr. Chamberlain 
would, during his official visit to Rome in January 1939, act as the 
porte’^arole of the Quai d’Orsay, were doomed to disappointment. 
The exact scope of Italy’s “naturi aspirations” seems to have been one 
of the various thorny questions which, if touched upon, were not dis- 
cussed in detail, and Mr. Chamberlain left Signor Mussolini in no 

^ November i6th, 1938. 

^ November 30th, 1938. See Chapter One. 

^ ^ Note of December 17th, 1938; Chapter One. 
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doubt that the ties between Great Britain and France were not limited 
to mere legal forms. 

The final disruption of Czechoslovakia in March was another un- 
pleasant pill which Italy had to swallow with the best grace possible. 
The Italian Press, of course, was compelled to find excuses for the 
dismemberment of that unhappy Republic, but the average Italian was 
seriously concerned at Herr Ifitler’s growing appetite and at this fresh 
proof that no trust could be placed in his word. Italian public opinion 
was not deceived when the Fascist Grand Council reaffirmed its ‘Tull 
adhesion to the policy of the Rome-Berlin Axis’’ on the score that 
developments in central Europe were only the consequence of the 
Versaifles Treaty, and that the authoritarian States were being menaced 
by a “united front of the Democracies associated with Bolshevism”. 
It became then and later the custom in Italy to pretend that the Demo- 
cracies alone were to blame if the proper use were not made of the 
respite obtained at Munich. In support of the allegation that all the 
offers of the totalitarian Powers to collaborate in the promotion of 
“peace based on justice” — a stock and favourite phrase — ^were rejected 
by the Democracies a finger was pointed at the Anglo-French guarantee 
to Poland (March 31st); the unilateral guarantees made by Britain 
and France to Greece and Roumania (April 13 th); the opening of 
negotiations in Moscow (April 8th) between Great Britain, France and 
the U.S.S.R.; and the Anglo-TurHsh Agreement of May 12th. Thus, 
declared Count Ciano,^ “day by day were closed all the links of 
that circle which — according to the intentions of its makers — ^was 
destined to complete the blockade of Germany in Eastern Europe and 
of Italy in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans”. Such a presentation 
*of the course of events was a sheer one-sided travesty of the facts. If 
Great Britain and France began at last resolutely to look to their defences 
and to consider the formation of a coalition intended to put a stop to 
further acts of aggression by Germany and Italy, their measures were 
amply justified by the acts and threats of their adversaries. The 
twentieth anniversary ^ of the foundation of the Fascist movement was 
marked by an interdiange of world-defying telegrams between Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini. Herr Hitler assured Signor Mussolini 
that the German people stood beside Italy “against all the manoeuvres 
of hatred and incomprehension, intended to repress the legitimate will 
to existence of our two peoples and to endanger the peace of the 

* See Chapter Five. 

» December i6th, 1939, 
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world’\ Signor Mussolim, not to be outdone, in his turn informed 
Herr Hitler that the Nazi and Fascist Revolutions were ‘‘destined to 
unhinge the reactionary and conservative positions of the old world 
and at the same time to eliminate the perils of the Bolshevist ideology. 
That will happen for the good of our two peoples and for the peaceful 
development — on new bases — of European civiHzation. On the 
same day Signor Mussolini, addressing a rally of his followers, declared 
that all attempts to unhinge or break the Rome-Berlin Axis were 
puerile, the Axis was not merely a relationship between two States; 
it was a meeting between two Revolutions which declared themselves 
to be in sharp antithesis to all the other conceptions of contemporary 
civilization— a remark, incidentally, reminiscent of the dear old lady 
who thought aU the regiment was marching out of step except her 
WilHe. Herein was the strength of the Axis, and herein lay the condi- 
tions of its permanence. Everything that had happened in central 
Europe was predestined, and if the Democracies bitterly wept for the 
loss of their favourite creation (Czechoslovakia) that was the best 
possible reason not to mingle tears with theirs. If the sought-for 
constitution of a coalition against the authoritarian regimes came about, 
these regimes would pick up the gaundet and would not only defend 
themselves but pass to the counter-attack in every quarter of the globe. 
He defined Italy’s claims against France ^ under the headings Tunisia, 
Jibuti, Suez Canal, and, while admitting France’s right not to discuss 
these problems, said he did not want to hear anything more about 
brotherly, sisterly, cousinly or other bastard relationship, since relations 
between States were relations based on strength and such relations were 
the elements determining their policy. Geographically, historically, 
politically, milit arily the Mediterranean was a vital area for Italy, and 
he naturdly included in the Mediterranean the Adriatic, in which sea 
Italian interests were pre-eminent though not exclusive so far as the 
Slavs were concerned. He wound up his harangue by calling for more 
armaments, more guns, more ships and more aeroplanes. 

Signor Mussolini’s inclusion of the Adriatic in the Mediterranean 
was meant to justify in advance the Italian occupation of Albania,^ a 
flagrant breach of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. Great Britain, how- 
ever, stooped to pretend that the occupation was not a violation of the 
Mediterranean status quo^ with the natural consequence that her con- 
ciliatory attitude was repaid by an outburst of cock-a-hoop bluster 

* See Chapter One. 

* On Good Friday, April 7th, 1939. 
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and bravado in the newspapers, and Signor Mussolini was emboldened 
to declare ^ that 

‘‘Towards friendly peoples we shall move with the attitude of a 
friend; against hostile peoples we shall show a clear and resolute 
attitude of hostility. . . . The world must in any case know that 
to-morrow, as yesterday, as always we shall go straight ahead.’* 

The British adoption of the system of compulsory military training 
at the end of April was immediately pooh-poohed in the Italian Press as 
unlikely to impress or frighten anybody, and at the same time the return 
to Berlin of the British Ambassador, Sir Nevile Henderson, was 
explained as proof that the British Government had recognized the 
failure of their policy of “encirclement”. The magnetic attraction of 
the Axis for the other countries had, it was alleged, been too strong for 
British blandishments, and the totalitarian Powers enjoyed in the world 
an impregnable position. The dismissal at the beginning of May of 
M. Litvinoff from the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs was at once 
interpreted in Rome as a blow to the Anglo-French negotiations in 
Moscow. Herr Hitler’s denunciation ^ of his treaties with Great 
Britain and Poland was judged in Rome 3 to render the prospect of war 
more likely. To pretend, therefore, that the two partners of the Axis 
were innocent lambs threatened by the imperialist Democracies with 
the personal encouragement of President Roosevelt was arrant bunkum. 
The pretence, however, was steadily upheld, and a meeting was held in 
Milan between Count Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop on May 6th 
and 7th which was ostensibly organized with the object of presenting 
a united front against “encirclement” and which was the forerunner 
to the Treaty of Alliance signed in Berlin on the 22nd. Two days 
before the signature of that instrument Signor Mussolini gave tongue 
at Cuneo. He declared that when the AlUance had been concluded 
there would be formed a block of- 150 naillion men, against which 
nothing could be done. This block wanted peace but was prepared 
to impose it if the great Democracies, which were Conservative and 
reactionary, attempted to halt its irresistible march. Henceforth, he 
concluded, he would keep silence. “In case of necessity the people 
will speak.” This speech was described by Signor Mussolini as an 
appendix to the speech he had delivered in Turin 4 in which he had 
interpolated amongst the customary jibes at the Democracies the 

* April 13th, 1939- ^ April 28th, 1939, 

3 The Tims, April 29th, 1939. * May 14th, 1939. 
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remark that there were not at that moment in Europe questions of such 
magnitude and acuteness as to justify a war. The date of this acknow- 
ledgement is worth bearing in mind. 

The treaty signed in Berlii consisted of a preamble and seven clauses.^ 
This dose military alliance, it was declared, menaced nobody, because 
in its negotiation and conclusion the two Governments had in mind the 
maintenance of European peace, and, on the ‘other hand, were only 
putting their relations on the same basis as that on which Anglo-French 
relations had rested for some time. Italy and Germany could not, 
therefore, be held responsible for having split Europe into two opposing 
blocks, and the Treaty, so far from being an instrument of menace, was 
only a reply to those who wanted to menace them. Curiously enough 
it was Count Grandi, then Italian Ambassador in London, who was 
put up to make the most vigorous and uncompromising comments. 
Speaking at a reception in the Embassy in Grosvenor Square at which 
the prindpal guests were the staff of the German Embassy and the 
leadmg members of the German colony in London, Count Grandi 
declared that the two nations would march to defend with their 
inflexible resolution and the invincible might of their arms their rights 
to progress and existence. He stressed the “profound significance and 
decisive importance” of the Treaty. He declared that twenty years of 
presumptuous injustice and blind refusal to look facts in the face had 
taught die Italians who were their real enemies. “Sanctions” had been 
in faa “a real war to strangle Italy and her future as a nation”, but now 
the new Treaty “opened for Europe and the world an era of just peace, 
and for the two great Fascist nations a new cycle of greater and more 
dazzling viaories”. After this astounding outburst of impertinence 
and gross abuse of his extra-territorial privileges by a man who had 
always been well received and popular in England, Count Grandi soon 
afterwards vacated his post. He may consider himself lucky that he 
was not sent packing, as he so richly deserved to be. 

Henceforward developments raced ahead at increasing speed. The 
return of the Italian troops from Spain and the presence in Rome of 
Senor Serrano Suner enabled Signor Mussolini to boast openly ^ that 
“we did not hesitate to give our fidl aid openly from the first days right 
up to the final victory”— as brazen an admission as the revelations made 
by Marshal De Bono about the preparations for the Abyssinian War. 
Britain and France were depicted as burning with war fever and reso- 
lutely averse fi:om all negotiations. The increasingly strained relations 
* See Appendix One. * June 8th, 1939. 
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between Poland and Germany over Danzig were imputed to tbe 
“blank cheque” given to Poland by the AlHes, and the bare notion that 
there could be two sides to the questions now dividing the European 
Powers was scouted. When Count Ciano went to Salzburg ^ to meet 
Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop he found them determined on 
war, though apparently anxious that the conflict should be confined to 
Germany and Poland. Italy, as Count Ciano later revealed, made 
clear at the time why she preferred a peaceful solution of the dispute,^ 
and Signor Mussolini busied himself to put matters upon a “realistic 
basis”. This “realism”, as it appeared, took the form of suggestions 
that Danzig should be ceded to Germany out of hand as a gesture and 
acknowledgement of Germany’s right, and that ulterior negotiations 
might then be conducted in an atmosphere of confidence and good- 
will!! Then came the bombshell of the German volte-face towards 
Russia and of the conclusion of the Russo-German Pact. What a 
staggering blow that was to Italy who had always preached anti- 
Bolshevism has been described above.^ A bold face, however, was 
assumed, and the Allies were unmercifully taunted with having been 
completely duped. Meanwhile the sands were running out. There 
were appeals for peace from the Pope and President Roosevelt, and 
Signor Mussolini made proposals for the calling of an international 
conference. But the time was tdo short. The first overt acts of 
hostility had occurred, and Herr Hider declined to withdraw behind 
his own frontiers before negotiations were opened. On September ist 
war was formally begun, and Italy took up the position of non- 
belligerency which was declared to be strictly consonant with her 
obligations under the Treaty of Alliance and its collateral undertakings. 

* August nth, I2th, 13th, 1939* 

* See Chapter One. ® See Chapter One. 
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Chapter Three 

NON-BELLIGERENCY, NOT NEUTRALITY 

I TALY’S dedaration on September ist, 1939, of Her non-belligerency, 
as distinct from neutrality, introduced a conception hitherto un- 
known to International Law. On the showing of the Italians them- 
selves I there is not in modem International Law room for any juridical 
status intermediate between those of neutrality and belligerency. 
Tnajimndij then, as Italy had coined this new conception and term but 
had abstained from proffering any official definition of what she meant, 
the world was reduced to drawing condusions from her conduct and 
from unoffidal interpretations. These were speedily forthcoming. 
When the Cabinet’s dedsion was first learned it was hastily supposed 
that, as in August 1914, Italy had again proclaimed her neutrality. This 
popular misconception was quickly corrected. The Italian standpoint 
was authoritadvdy proclaimed * to be a logical corollary of a policy 
which for many years had struggled against the whole system of 
“Versailles”. This policy was dedared to have been adopted and 
devdoped by Italy originally on the basis of her own conceptions and 
by her own methods, and tiiere was no reason why Italy should not 
continue it in accordance with her own sense of justice and with her 
own methods. On this account, Italy was said to be assuming 

“an attitude of her own, a position of her own, in which there are an 
implidt judgment and line of action. That is the reason why we 
do not speak of neutrality. A neutral is a person who is a mere 
onlooker, because his own interests are not at stake and because the 
strug^e does not concern him. On the contrary this struggle con- 
cerns us dosdy both for its motives and for the stake that is being 
played for, and our interests in it are or may be involved. It is not 
the case that there is nothing to be said by us in this struggle; we 
reserve the right to say our word at the opportune moment, in our 
o-vm language p,d in our own style. We only, and for the time 
bang, ‘are not initiating military operations’. Thus we are masters 

» See artide on “NeutialiA” in the Encichpedia Italiana; also a closely 
reason^ amde in the Osservatore Rotnsno, S^temher 7th, 1939. 

“ Article printed September i5ffi, 1939, in Criiica Fascista, the fortnightly 
revKw edited by Signor Giuseppe Bottai, one of the most contemplative 
leaders and thcoretidans of the Fasdst Patty. 
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of the situation. This tragic European turmoil is before our eyes. 
We watch with cold calm and mature our determination.’^ 

Another definition of the Italian attitude was provided by Germany. 
Writing in the Hamburg periodical Die Aktion ^ an article entitled 
“Italy Non-belligerent”, Herr Walter Wiister, of the German Foreign 
Office, pointed out that 

“It was reserved to the Fascist regime to coin in the present conJflict 
a new concept which hitherto was not in use in a state of war, ‘non- 
belHgeren^ , a concept which it is not easy to render in German and 
which indicates approximately the position of a State which does not 
participate directly in a war but which, nevertheless, has already 
decided on which side to range itself,” 

After explaining as best he could why “our Italian friends” had not 
marched beside the German troops fighting against Poland and France, 
and after giving a summary of Italian foreign policy and its objectives, 
Herr Wiister concluded: 

“This is Fascist Italy, the Italy of Mussolini which to-day stands 
with its ^rms ready and awaits the moment to act. Fascism by 
formulating the thought of Empire has cancelled the fatal differences 
of the past between the Royal House, the Government and the Army, 
and has solved the problem of the central command. Benito 
Mussolini is the absolute master of the policy of his country. In 
Italy, when the hour arrives, the war will be conducted, under the 
command of the King Emperor, by a single man: by the Duce of 
Fascism. And this man knows that, if he commands, Italy will be 
ready to rise as one man and to march towards the goals to which 
he points. The world-wide power of England is sinking. The 
treasures of the earth will in future no longer serve only the interests 
of the Jewish-masonic plutocracy under the protection of the Union 
Jack. The young forces of the authoritarian States will create a 
juster disposition of the world. National-socialist Germany has 
begun the gigantic struggle against the enemies of the world. 
Fascist Italy today already stands in spirit at her side. She will choose 
the moment of concrete action in agreement with her friends: for 
the enemies of the new Europe that moment will be the most 
dangerous.” 

It is perfectly obvious from these two Italian and German definitions 
that Itdy’s non-belligerency was understood and intended to be some- 
thing quite distinct from a state of neutrality. Italy, while remaining 

* February 1940. 
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non-belligerent, none the less remained the ally of Germany in 
accordance with their Treaty of Alliance as quaHfied by the political 
conversations which preceded and succeeded the signature of that 
instrument at Milan, Sakburg and Berlin. Such, at least, was the 
official formula, though there were not a few people who believed that 
even the frank revelations made by Count Ciano ^ did not tell the 
whole story. It is true that for a certain period the word “Axis” 
was carefully dropped by the Italian Press — an ostentatious omission 
that even encouraged some incorrigible optimists and persons little 
acquainted with Simor Mussolini’s vindictive character to imagine 
that a few blandishments would suffice to bring Italy over to the side 
of the Allies. That the disappearance, however, of this much-used 
word did not signify that he was indirectly encouraging the growth of 
any warmer feeling for Great Britain and France may be seen clearly 
enough from the following extracts, the reproduction of which at the 
time in the British Press was, rightly or wrongly, deemed inadvisable. 

“Divine England, true god and true people, offers peace to the 
Axis, and the two Powers of the Axis burst into laughter; then she 
threatens war, and they laugh louder than ever. Divine England 
begs for an alliance vtith the Soviets, and the Soviets show what store 
they lay by the Divine England by dragging her ambassadors from 
ante-chamber to‘ ante-chamber for three months, at the same time 
appearing at the windows of the Kremlin to tell the world that 
certain meddlers sent from London are striving to surprise, at the 
servants’ entrance, the good faith of Comrade Stalin, in order that 
he may shed the blood of the workers of Russia in the furtherance 
of the capitalistic dirty tricks of the western demoplutocrats. Divine 
England, stripped naked in the persons of 55 of her subjects, amongst 
whom, O what a joke! there were sure not to be missing the old 
governess and the clerical commercial traveller (probably in drugs), 
pricked in her most tender parts by the points of the bayonets of 
Japanese soldiers on guard over the Concession of Tien Tsin, suffers 
herself to be summoned to Tokyo, with her pants proudly gripped 
in her fists, and receives the intimation that she must choose between 
recogmtion of the new state of affairs in China or evacuation of the 
Concession. The Sovereign of the Divine England submits to the 
rough job of exhibiting himself in America; he resigns himself to 
being received by the President of the United States with the 
formula How are you? accompanied by a smack of the open hand 
upon the royal shoulders (andf why not upon the royal paimch?): 

" December i6th, 1939; see Chapter One. 
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scarcely have the hawsers been cast ofF the vessel in which he is 
lying exhausted, his right hand aching from the handshakes he has 
lavished upon himdreds of rapscallions and Wrapped up in a poultice 
of vegeto-mineral water, than the newspapers of the country which 
bestowed upon him the greatest welcomes possible, such as it would 
bestow upon its .dearest idols, Laurel and Hardy, annoimce that there 
must be no illusions: the Senate stands for neutraUty; as soon as the 
King has returned home he learns in fact that the American law on 
neutrahty is not to be tampered with.” — ^Bergeret in the Gazzetta 
del Popo/o, July 4th, 1939: i.e. before even the outbreak of war. 

‘Is a true pacification desired? A pacification such as to render 
possible a Hmitation of armaments, economic collaboration, in short 
a long period of constructive peace? To arrive at this it is necessary 
for the plutocracies first to win a war: the war against their own 
arrogance, against their own egoism. They must learn to xmder- 
stand the Italian and German frame of mind; they must have the 
intelligence also to accept to-day certain inevitable sacrifices in order 
to prevent a catastrophe to-morrow. In order to have a true peace 
they must place themselves upon fiesh ground. Therefore: — ^Italy 
must have Tunisia, Jibuti, Suez. Itahan lands (such as Malta) must 
be Italian. Spanish lands (such as Gibraltar) must be Spanish. Only 
so will the Mediterranean be a sea truly free, and as such we shall be 
able to guarantee it to the free passage of the Enghsh. Germany 
must have Danzig and the Corridor; also her colonies. Since the 
Anglo-French policy of force has compelled Italy and Germany to 
enter upon a costly armaments race, it is only just that the pluto- 
cracies contribute financially to the transition of the Italian and 
German Economies back to a peace footing. Special accords should 
be drawn up for the supply to Italy and Germany of the raw materials 
not at their disposal, without these nations being compelled to drain 
away their gold reserves. An end must be put to all acts of provoca- 
tion against the totalitarian States, to all acts of brutality against 
Italian and German residents abroad. The Jewish problem must be 
solved by common agreement, by the estabhshment of the Jews in 
some country outside Europe which is not Palestine.” — Camicia 
Neka in the Kesto del Car/mo, July 9th, 1939: also before the war. 

“An English Review, the Nineteenth Century^ has thought fit to 
print the following words: — ‘The Western Powers must have an 
armed supremacy over Europe. They must have also a lasting 
supremacy in the Mediterranean sector. This situation might be 
realized later, in case Italy cannot be liquidated in the course of the 
present war.' AH right. That is plain speaking. Speaking that 
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pleases us, because, as in this instance, it compels Italians to meditate 
upon the consequences of an English victory, however hypothetical. 
Somebody in a hurry to reply might retort that, before liquidating 
Italy, England will have to win the war. The appropriate answer, 
on the contrary, to all those Englishmen without distinction who 
speak like Mr. Chamberlain but who conceal the purpose revealed 
by the Review in question is quite other. It is this: that Fascist Italy 
vriH never be called upon to settle accounts with England later on, 
because, being determined to protect her own interests with in- 
flexible firmness’, she knows very well that these interests of hers will 
be proteaed when and as the Duce chooses’.”— An unsigned note 
in Signor Mussolini’s organ, the Popolo d' Italia, December 23rd, 
1939. There is good reason to beheve that such notes were, if not 
directly written by Signor Mussolini, immediately inspired by him. 

Suez^-Romance of an Enterprise: this is the title of a French Book 
issued a few months ago, the author Andre Kostolany, the publisher 
Pierre Tisne, Paris, 1939. On page 221 of this book we read: 
‘Hitherto Great Britain has considered Italy, which is largely 
dependent upon her good will, as a vassal, in a state of temporary 
rebellion, but none the less as a vassal; and in these conditions it is 
not possible that England, yielding to the Italian requests, should put 
pressure upon France to grant Italy a seat on the board of directors 
of the Suez Canal Company. All things considered, the concession 
of one or two seats on the board would not, in itself, be in any way a 
tragedy. But the world knows what to think of the methods of the 
totalitarian States, for which reason it is absolutely necessary to con- 
sider the implication of such a decision before taking it.’ One might 
exclaim that this is a book written . . . before ‘sanctions’, which 
established the exaa measure of how far Italy depends upon the good 
will of England, whereas it has been written, or at least printed 
recently. Anyhow the ideas of the author, like the plot of his 
romance, require to be brought up to date. One chapter is missing, 
but there is no hurry. The chapter in question, if it does not appear 
with the typographical characters of the publisher Tisnd, may well 
appear with those, equally of lead, with which the Italian people 
reconquered the Empire.^’ — ^Unsigned note in the Popolo Italia, 
February 4th, 1940. 

“ ‘We are at war — declares the News Chronicle — ‘and therefore we 
cannot content ourselves with half measures.’ This newspaper 
speaks frankly. It declares in fact that it is necessary to prevent 
Germany from obtaining possesion of foreign currencies; and to 
prevent this ‘by all possible means’. Therefore, also by means w^hich 
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are outside internatiorial laws. ‘We’ — concludes the News Chronicle 
— ‘have repeatedly proved that we do not intend to cause neutrals 
any useless annoyance; but the affair of the Altmark is a proof that 
Great Britain is determined to take all measures possible against inter- 
national gangsterism. Italy cannot expect privileged treatment.’ 
Let us also speak frankly: and let us say that Italy does not accept 
this filthy morality of useful and useless annoyances, on the basis of 
which any act of tyranny which unjustly hurts another’s interest (in 
peace as in war) becomes a legal act so long as it may be useful to 
English interests. Let us say that, to make the world moral, but 
above all to pacify it, this immoral law, which claims to take away 
even the air that one breathes, if this suits the brutality of Britisn 
egoism, must cease. Finally let us say that Italy does not seek for 
privileged treatment. She has never made such a request. -She 
never will. Nobody has ever begged the Home Fleet not to fire. 
Its silence has not constituted privileged treatment. If its guns have 
been silent, they have been silent because it is useful to England that 
they should be silent. Is that clear?” — Note in the Popolo X Italia^ 
March 8th, 1940. 

“What has happened recently to a Milanese firm suflSces to illus- 
trate the vexatious badgering practised by the British authorities 
charged with the issue of ‘Navicerts’ for Italian merchandise con- 
signed to Italian overseas possessions. The firm had presented 
documents for the dispatch to Asmara of a quantity of scarfs for 
Ascaris made at Como: but the British Consulate wanted to know 
what colouring materials had been used in colouring the scarfs, ifi 
order to establish that there was no colour of German origin in- 
volved. A similar order was given to the same firm with regard 
to a consignment of 24 cases of brilUantine, since information w*as 
desired on the component ingredients in order to ascertain that no 
German products had been employed. But would you like to know 
the limit? The same firm had also asked leave to dispatch to Asmara 
two chests containing 1,000 pairs of white shorts, to which had been 
added 4 pairs of khaki shorts, the remains of old stock samples. 
Well, the authorization was refused because there was missing — ^the 
certificate of origin of the colours used for dyeing the 4 pairs of 
khaki shorts! And yet all this is as yet nothing. Strange things 
have been seen, and are to be seen, of every colour; but the colour 
of what will be seen — ^if only you have faith and patience — ^will cure 
England for ever of the desire to poke her nose, we do not say into 
the 4 pairs of shorts above mentioned, but into every other matter 
concerning other countries, and, in particular, Italy.” — ^Note in the 
Popolo d* Italia^ March 13th, 1940. The point of the last two sen- 
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tences resides in the threat and dirty pun implicit in the use of the 
word colore. 

“Every bayonet in the kidneys of a fleeing EngUshman vindicates 
an infamy suffered by mankind. Can our joy in these days ever 
be surpassed? Yes. That will come when certain heavy warships 
leave mare nostrum for ever and the Italian flag flies proud and vic- 
torious from the highest tower of Italian Malta. — Camicia Nera in 
II Resto del Carlino, May 22nd, 1940. 

The list of such scurrilous attacks could be extended without diffi- 
culty. The examples given above should suffice to show what garbage 
was permitted to be slung at Great Britain by the Italian newspapers 
during the months of Italy’s so-called non-belligerency and even before 
we were at war with Germany. In other respects also the Press was 
mobilized to spread anti-Allied and pro-German propaganda. Pre- 
ference was invariably given to the German official statements, the 
rbimR made in which were accepted without question and displayed 
in large headings, while the British and French statements were fre- 
quently placed in inconspicuous positions and little or no heed taken of 
their contents. In fact doubt was often cast upon the truth of the 
Allied official communications, and insulting comments were fre- 
quendy added, minimizing any successes which could not be denied 
and suggesting that the Democracies were incompetent bunglers who 
had no chance of ultimate victory. Not the faintest appreciation was 
ever published of the magnificent rear-guard action and evacuation 
carried out by the British on the beaches of Dunkirk. On the contrary. 
The words in which Horace had jokingly referred to himself as having 
run away at Philippi relicta non heneparmula were applied to us in earnest 
with savage, vindictive joy in our discomfiture. We were accused 
of cowardice and of having left our French allies in the lurch. To such 
lengths, indeed, did the Italian flunkeys of Dr. Goebbels go that they 
overreached themselves and failed to convince their readers. The best 
proof of the lack of faith felt by many Italians in their own Fascist 
Press was the enormous increase in the popularity and circulation of the 
Osservatore Romano. The organ of the Vatican was eagerly bought up 
every afternoon as fast as it was on sale, and had its printing machines 
been capable of turning out a larger number of copies an even greater 
circulation would have been reached. The popularity of the Osserua-^ 
tore Romano was all the more striking because, while it displayed a most 
careful impartiality in its presentation of the daily news, it not in- 
frequently published articles demolishing the tendentious hypotheses 
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of the Fascist hacks. ' Thus it earned the virulent abuse of the Fascist 
extremists, whose rage so blinded them to any sense of reason or 
humour that they even alleged that the newspaper was influenced by 
the Jews! 

But all this scurrilous Press propaganda was only one aspect of the 
way in which Italy interpreted her non-beUigerent position. Signor 
Mussolini set out in September 1939 to play a httle game of his own. 
Bound by alhance to Germany, and resizing that Great Britain and 
France were very unHkely to declare war upon him since they already 
had enough upon their hands and by so doing would enable him to 
whip up some patriotic enthusiasm for an unpopular war, he laid his 
plans for hunting with the hounds and running with the hare, hoping 
to reap the advantages but to avoid the disadvantages of neutrality as 
far as possible and for as long as suited his purpose. This ‘‘elegant’’ 
solution of his problem, as a chess-player might term it, was highly 
ingenious. It gave to Italians the comforting sensation that their 
country was actively pursuing an autonomous and independent policy, 
and it buoyed them up with the hope that they might stay outside the 
war, while piHng up sufficient miHtary strength to play an important, 
lucrative and even decisive part in the ultimate peace settlement. 

The first thing to do was obviously to build up with all the speed 
possible reserves of all essential materials, raw and other. Italy was 
dangerously short, for example, of coal, iron ore, rubber, tin and oil, 
and it had been calculated in 1936 by Admiral Ranieri Biscia that Italy 
received 86% of her imports by sea, and that of these sea-borne 
imports 70% came through the Straits of Gibraltar, 17% through the 
Suez Canal and 13% through the Dardanelles; under the guns, that is 
to say, of nations which might soon be enemies. It is not easy to quote 
full and precise figures of Italy’s foreign trade because at the outset of 
the war her Government put an almost complete stopper upon the 
publication of statistical information. A certain amount of such in- 
formation did, however, seep through the Italian and foreign Tress and 
was collated in this country.^ Shipments of cotton, for example, from 
the U.S.A., India and Egypt amounted to 68,655 tons in the first four 
months of the war as compared with 57>745 tons imported by Italy 
during the corresponding period of 1938, and I9>745 tons were im- 
ported in January 1940 as against only 7>930 tons imported in January 
1939- The total ItaHan imports of petroleum and petroleum products 
in 1938 amounted, according to Itahan returns, to 2,648 dbousand 
* See especially The Economist of May i8th, 1940. 
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tons. In 1939 it was estimated that Italy imported 2,780 thousand tons 
from the U.S.A., Roumania and Mexico alone, and her total imports 
from all countries must have been much higher. Moreover the Italian 
figure for 1938 was believed to exclude petroleum used by the Navy or 
Air Force, and therefore the true imports may have reached 3 million 
tons; in 1939 they probably exceeded 3 milHons. In view of rationing 
and a steep rise in the price of petroleum products Italy must have 
accumulated substantial reserves. 

This pohcy, coupled with the demand for more material from over- 
seas to meet the intensification of industrial activity, brought about an 
acute shortage of free exchange, especially of dollars, and Italy was 
forced to draw upon her pubHshed gold reserves. At the end of 1937 
these amounted to 3,996 miUion Hre. During 1938, when the year’s 
trade deficit was 2,960 million lire, the gold reserve was reduced to the 
extent of 322 millions. In 1939, when the trade deficit had been 
reduced to 1,500 million lire, this gap was covered by a sale of gold 
amounting to 974 million lire, of which almost a tliird was sent to the 
U.S. A. in the last three months of the year. Meanwhile the guarantee 
of stable rates of exchange on import and export transactions was 
extended as from December ist, 1939, to countries with which Italy 
had no clearing agreement, and it was explained that the new guarantee 
aimed at inaeasing Italian reserves of foreign exchange by encouraging 
exports to countries with negotiable currencies. The Ministry of 
Foreign Exchange and Currency issued a provision whereby Italian 
capital abroad might be used to purchase raw materials instead of being 
repatriated as cash. On December 29th, 1939, the same Ministry set 
up a new department to control and develop export trade. Methods 
of exchange wefe to be adopted which, withb the framework of 
existing agreements, would avoid clearing-house payments and the 
transfer of currency. The export of materials of national importance 
was to be prohibited. 

Italy was quick to step as well as she could into Germany’s shoes. 
Italian shipping companies took over the freight and passenger business 
between /Europe and Latin America which Germany was forced to 
abandon. Italian shipping was said to be the ‘"only” link between 
Europe and Argentina, “all other links being paralysed”.^ Italian 
liners sailed regularly to the U.S. A. during the winter 1939-40 and 
charged greatly increased fares to cover heavy war insurance and the 

Giomale S Mia, September 13th, 1939. This was rubbish, as we had ships 
plying on this service. * 
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smaller profits accruing from east-bound voyages. Italy made a 
desperate effort to capture the Balkan markets formerly held by 
Germany and she greatly increased her trade with these countries 
during 1939 and 1940. With Great Britain trade was relatively good 
in the early months of the war, and Italian business men were quite 
ready and even anxious to deal with us. In the autumn a Joint Standing 
Committee was estabhshed, the heads of which were SirWilfrid (now 
Lord) Greene, Master of the Rolls, and Senator Giannini. This Com- 
mittee’s main objectives were, briefly, to mitigate as far as possible 
grievances arising out of our exerciie of the system of contraband 
control, and also to promote trade within the hmits imposed by the 
circumstances of the two countries. So far as contraband control was 
concerned the Italians at first kept a firm check on their newspapers, 
though Count Ciano was soon warning us privately that he was 
receiving sheafs of complaints from shipping lines.^ When, however, 
Italy was informed of the decision to seize German exports of German 
origin found in neutral ships Count Ciano showed restlessness, especi- 
ally as about this time, the end of November, British newspapers 
referred to blockading the Mediterranean. It was realized by the 
Italians that a stoppage of German coal to Italy, some 4 million tons of 
which came by sea, would be a serious blow, and the argument ^ was 
adduced that since this German coal was noined by Italians and brought 
to Italy in Italian bottoms the intrinsic value was under 25% of the cost 
and that therefore the coal was not subject to our contraband control 
and to confiscation. Our plan was, roughly, to supply Italy with a 
corresponding quantity of British coal. Since British coal, of which 
we were then exporting about 4 milHon tons, cost in Italy some ^7 * : 5s. 
a ton, the effect would have been that Italy would have had to pay us 
about millions for coal. This sum we were prepared to set off 
against purchases in Italy of aircraft, engines for motor-boats, hemp, 
guns, mercury and other commodities. We gave the Italians three 
months’ notice in advance that shipments of German coal would be 
seized after March ist, 1940. 

This is, of course, only a bald and incomplete sketch of the negotia- 
tions which ultimately came to nothing. What is interesting is that 

* See the example given above in the note from the Popoto d* Italia of 
March 13 th, 1940, i.e. the day, it may be noted, on which Germany engaged 
to supply Italy with 12 million tons of coal a year by land. By accepting diis 
offer Signor Mussolini made Italy dependent on Germany for her coal supplies, 

* Article in the Telegrafp, 
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Signor Mussolini was kept fully informed of the negotiations in their 
various phases, and that, so long as it served his purpose, he was not 
above allowing his compatriots to negotiate the sale to Great Britain 
of war material to be used against Italy's German ally. Italy had 
during these months been trying to send aeroplanes, etc. across Germany 
to Finland, for whose cause in the struggle against the Soviets there was 
genuine Italian sympathy. But when Moscow protested Germany 
had taken the line that, since she was a neutral in that war, she could 
not allow war material to be passed across her territory. Italy, there- 
fore, in these two instances was acting upon the principle of Vespasian's 
famous dictum, Num olet? In the course of the Anglo-Italian discus- 
sions the Germans had, notably through Dr. Clodius, interfered with 
and altered the scope of the negotiations, and it was consequently only 
in accordance with precedent that Signor MussoHni, having finally 
decided to enter the war at an early date, ordered the negotiations to 
be broken off definitely at the end of May. The whole history of these 
negotiations is most instructive, showing as it does (i) the ready alacrity 
of Italian business men to deal with us to the detriment of their German 
allies, and (2) Signor Mussolini's cynical connivance at negotiations 
which he knew must be resented in Germany, thereby either deliber- 
ately sending us and his own representatives on a fool's errand or 
betraying a curious view of how he interpreted his duties as a non- 
belligerent towards his German ally. As to contraband there is some 
reason to suppose that not a very great quantity was passed through 
Italy into Germany., Somewhat vague charges were made in the 
British Press that the Allied blockade, for political or diplomatic 
risasons, had not erred on the side of stricmess, and that Germany had 
been benefiting more than was good for the success of our blockade. 
Doubtless there were leakages, but it seems likely that Italy was in the 
main preoccupied with building up her own reserves of materials. 
“They don't seem to have any rules in particular; at least, if there are, 
nobody attends to them", commented Alice on the players in the 
Queen's croquet-party, and when a little later she was ordered to leave 
the court because she was more than a mile high, she told the King 
that “that's not a regular rule: you invented it just now". Signor 
Mussolini's behaviour towards Germany over matters of trade was 
marked by all the baffling casualness and improvisation of Wonder- 
land.^ This is thoroughly charaaeristic of the man. While keeping 
tenaciously in view the objective of his long-term policy he has always 
tried to be ready with alternative tactical plans. The invention of the 
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new status of non-belligerency afforded him ample scope for such 
manoeuvres. 

In cutting off short the Anglo-Italian trade ^d contraband negotia- 
tions Signor Mussolini gave an immistakeable warning that the hour 
of Italy’s intervention was at hand. Having realized with what a sigh 
of reliefs the declaration of non-belligerency had been received by the 
mass of the nation, Signor Mussolini had soon set to work to kindle a 
more martial flame. In one of those harangues, like that deHvered at 
Eboli during the Abyssinian War, which was not published but which 
his hearers were authorized to spread abroad, Signor Mussolini as early 
as September 30th had told the Fascist leaders of Genoa to prepare for 
war. This would take a long time, ran the gist of his speech. And 
then? If it were to be peace, Italians were the best qualified to speak 
of it, since they had come through two wars. If it was to be war, the 
Italians would fight. But it was necessary to show a ruthless political 
realism. They were following their vital interest. No one was 
moved to emotion for them. Their position was very clear and 
allowed them to be the arbiters of their destiny. It allowed them to 
reject any Aut Aut^ to which they would instantly reply Contro, No 
snivelling compassion, because peoples had the destiny they had 
created. 

‘Tf I”, he went on to say, “had the misfortune to be Enghsh, I 
should be blue (nero), even very blue {nerhsimo), more blue even 
than the Poles, egged on into war for roundabout reasons, just when 
they were on the point of yielding. Centuries-old hegemonies are 
about to totter. We are prisoners in the Mediterranean, a big prison, 
but a prison. Three gateways, but all well guarded and in the hands 
of enemies or adversaries. You must discipline the Italian people in 
view of the eventuality of war.” 

A few days later a parade of youths was addressed in Rome in the Villa 
Borghese Gardens by General Fabio Scala and Signor Starace, *the 
Secretary of the Fascist Party, in language which an Italian friend of 
mine described to me the same evening as “rather disquieting”. The 
speeches, which were not reported in the Press, suggested that the 
youths were very shortly to, see active service, and my informant said 
that they had created a feeling of anxiety in all listeners and could not be 
dismissed as merely demagogic chauvinism. As time went on these semi- 
public “pep talks” became more and more frequent and more and more 
vigorous. In one of them delivered to the Fascists of the Trentino on 
* See below. Chapter Four. 
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May 15th, 1940, which was quickly passed from mouth to mouth 
Signor Mussolini announced that war was ‘‘inevitable”. Otherwise 
Italy would risk getting nothing and would sink to the rank of a second- 
class Power, which he would never allow. Signor Mussolini’s decision 
to intervene at a more or less given moment was, it seems, taken during 
an interview which he had with Herr Hitler on the Brenner on March 
1 8th, 1940.1 No communique was issued after that talk in the train 
which lasted for two and a half hours. A stiifening of the Italian atti- 
tude, however, was immediately noticeable. The Allied operations in 
Norway in April were jeered at. The word “Axis” was restored to 
use. German invincibility was stressed. A memorandum by the 
head of the Department of the Italian Foreign Office dealing with 
Economic Warfare, in which the obstructions caused by the Allied 
blockade were enumerated in detail, was the signal for a violent anti- 
British campaign. Posters grossly insulting to the Allies were plastered 
up in all the main towns of Italy. In a few instances British subjects, 
both men and women, were insulted and molested in the main streets 
of Rome by Fascist Yahoos. On May i6th hooligans broke into the 
British Institute in Milan and carried offportraits of the King and Queen. 
A Parliamentary Report declared that the Italian people now considered 
itself “in a position of pre-belligerency, in the sense that Italy was not 
prepared to pay for the benefit of peace at the cost of even the smallest 
sacrifice of her interests and aspirations, and is therefore already resolved 
to face any eventualities”: Count Ciano, speaking in Milan on May 
19th, insisted that “Rome must say, and will say, her word”. The 
highly authoritative mouthpiece of the Palazzo Chigi, Relazioni Inter-- 
nazionaliy stated bluntly that nothing counted except the supreme 
interest of the Italian people and “We have no scruples”. Resolutions 
in favour of intervention were docilely voted by various bodies, and in 
a telegram sent to The Times on June znd I reported that “Choosing 
the ^te of Italy’s entry into the war is rapidly becoming as popular a 
pastime as is choosing numbers every week in the State lottery”. The 
Popolo di Roma for once was not exaggerating when on June nth, the 
first day of intervention, it wrote that it would like to meet that Italian 
who could ever have nurtured for a single hour the “absurd hypothesis” 
that the war would be allowed to pass without Italy taking an active 

^ 50 a broadcast delivered on October 4th, 1940. “On that day 

was fix^ tie time of Italy’s historic intervention, according to the letter and 
to spirit of the political-military fiiendship between die peoples of Itdy and 
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share in the fighting. Only a crushing German defeat and the strong 
probabiUty that the Allies would win the war could have availed to 
keep Italy non-belligerent in the interests of that “sacred egoism” which 
was as strong an influence with Signor Mussolini as it had been with 
Signor Salandra. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE MILITARY 
AND FINANCIAL FACTORS 

AMONG the factors which weighed most heavily with Signor 
jr\Mussolini in his decision to proclaim Italy’s non-belligerency was 
Tfalian popular opinion. As at the beginning of the Four Years’ War 
there were distinct camps. There were those— relatively few, but in 
some instances highly placed in the Fascist Party— who wanted to 
come into the war at once on the side of their German ally. Germany 
has never been popular with the masses in Italy. But Germany was 
felt, and righdy felt, to possess certain outstanding qualities which are 
lacking in the Italian people and which, willy-nilly, compel their 
admiration. There was, too, the bond of sympathy created by the 
natural affinity between the Fascist and Nazi, and indeed between all 
the totalitarian regimes, and by the lurking conviction that now 
Black were almost as heartily disliked as Brown Shirts in London and 
Paris. There was the feeling that Germany had had too raw a deal 
in 1919. The iniquities of “Versailles” had been as sedulously iricul- 
cated in Italy as in Germany. The behef had been instilled that 
Europe could only be regenerated by the appHcation of the general 
principles common to aU the totalitarian creeds. An anxious suspicion 
prevailed that if Hitlerism were swept away it would soon be followed 
into limbo by Fascism. It was not forgotten by the Germanophiles 
that Germany had not joined in the imposition of sanctions during 
the Abyssinian War. That she could scarcely do so since she had 
resigned from the League of Nations nearly two years previously and 
her membership was on the point of expiring, and that her attitude 
was mainly dictated by the desire to rescue herself from the isolation 
in which she had been placed by Hitler’s progressively audacious 
violations of the Treaty of Versailles, was conveniendy lost to sight. 
It was only recalled that Germany had been one of the few coun- 
tries which had not registered disapproval of the Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia. There was also a feeling, not by any means confrned to 
Germanophiles, that to abandon Germany in the hour of danger would 
deal a severe blow to Italian prestige. However completely Italy was 
justified morally and juridically in breaking away from the Triple 
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Alliance, her conduct in 1914-15, it was well known, had left behind 
a nasty taste in some mouths. It was, to be sure, universally supposed 
in Rome that the pubHshed provisions of the Italo-German Treaty 
did not tell the whole story and that there were secret articles or a 
secret understanding that would leave Italy some freedom of action 
in case Germany became involved in war. But on September ist, 
1939, this supposition was only a supposition, and, rather than cut a 
hruttajigura, some Italians were ready to stand by the published terms 
of their alliance. 

There were, on the other hand, Italians, mostly among the elder 
generation, who were no less prepared to join Great Britain and France. 
Signor Gino Buti, subsequendy Italian Ambassador in Paris, remarked 
to me in the autumn of 1939 that there was much less angry feeling 
against England than there should be in the hght of the British treat- 
ment of Italy over Abyssinia. Although it has become the fashion in 
Itahan text-books to minimize, if not to deny outright, the help rendered 
by Great Britain and France to Italy in the Risorgimento, such a dis- 
tortion of history was rejected by those whose schooling had been done 
under a more Hberal and impartial regime. In days when the posses- 
sion of a passport was independent of the Party then in power travel 
abroad had opened the minds of many Italians to the achievements of 
French and Anglo-Saxon civilization, to the vastness of the British and 
French Empires, and to the personal freedom eiy pyed by the individual 
citizens in those communities. If Great Britain and France, each in a 
different way, had been incHned to patronize Italy and to treat her with 
humorous indulgence, there was, after all, something flattering in the 
genuine affection and admiration shown for the beauties of her country- 
side, the magnificence of her architecture, the loveliness of her works 
of art, and the good-natured insouciance of her poor and in those days 
lackadaisically-governed population. The English, in particular, had 
been constant and welcome visitors to Italy, There were English 
colonies dotted up and down^the country. Mixed marriages were no 
rarity. If the elegant Italian lady went to Paris for her clothes, the 
Italian dandy looked no less faithfully to Savile Row. From Great 
Britain first came that love of sport which was elevated to the point of 
becoming an important Fascist cult. But unfortunately'many of these 
anglophile and francophile Italians were now dead, and, though some 
of them, no doubt, passed on the torch to their descendants, it was in- 
creasingly difficult after the advent of Fascism for the younger genera- 
tion to appreciate the values of thek forebears. Unable to travel abroad, 
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cut off &oin reading many of the more Liberal foreign newspapers, 
forbidden to exercise any liberty of discussion, they codd not have the 
same intimate knowledge of their former Allies, whose good points and 
achievements they were in no position to understand. 

But between these two opposing camps of vigorous partisans lay the 
mass of the Italian people. And the Italian people as a mass did not 
want war. It is always difficult to estimate precisely the effect of pro- 
paganda, especially upon a nation which is so naturally quick-witted as 
the Italian, and the instinctive distrustfulness of which is exemplified by 
the constant use of the word esagerato. The efficacy of propaganda, it 
would sometimes seem, is periodic rather than constant, dependent upon 
circumstances rather than capable always of creating the desired frame 
of mind. For seventeen years Signor Mussolini and his henchmen had 
striven to inculcate into their compatriots that they were a race of 
warriors, bursting with martial ardour, despising the easy armchair 
existence of die peaceable bourgeois, anxious to live dangerously and to 
be led into any and every adventurous enterprise. But in the summer 
of 1939 the gunpowder had fairly run out of the heels of their boots. 
The very idea of another war was anathema to them. There was no 
desire to add by fighting to the series of black-and-white marble maps 
which had been set up in the Via delf Impero to illustrate various 
epochs in the growth of the Roman Empire and to teach to the Italians 
of to-day the extent of their imperial possessions. The deserts of Libya 
bulked large enough on the map, but their conquest had involved two 
wars and had done Kttle enough to solve Italy’s demographic problem. 
The gains from the Four Years’ War had been so deliberately belittled 
with the object of discrediting the Peace Settlements that they are to- 
day grossly underestimated. The first thrill of the Abyssinian Empire 
had died away. If nobody ventured to speak about white elephants, it 
was ruefully admitted by good Fascists that the Abyssinians were more 
numerous than they had been thought to be; that not every Italian 
colonist could work and thrive on the higher plateaux or upon the sultry 
plains; that lack of communications in the country and the tolls of the 
Suez Canal Company added materially to the cost of transportation. 
The gibe that if Abyssinia had been worth grabbing the British would 
have grabbed it long ago came to have an unwelcome ring of truth 
about it. For the “non-intervention” brand of intervention in the 
Spanish Civil War there was never any popular enthusiasm. Rather 
the contrary. The knowledge, moreover, that intervention was 
sending up the national expenditure by many millions of lire added to 
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the dislike felt for a campaign which, it was suspected, had as one of 
its motives the testing of miUtary theories and arms Hkely soon to be 
put to a sterner proof elsewhere. Of the treacherous and incredibly 
mean occupation of Albania many ItaHans preferred not to talk. 

Altogether, therefore, the first flush of imperialistic jingoism had 
died down, and the people as a whole wanted to be left to digest their 
conquests in peace. Above all there was no popular wish to enter a 
war on the side of Germany. There is a story told of the famous Lord 
Brougham that when his horses once bolted with him he poked his 
head out of his carriage window and said to his coachman, “Run into 
something cheap, John.” Circumstances and sound judgement had 
hitherto enabled Signor Mussolini to blood Lis braves at a comparatively 
light cost in human lives. The Italian people was quick enough to 
realize that an active military alHance with Germany would mean 
no mere anaemic adventure. As the clouds began to lour more 
threateningly the murmurs of discontent and apprehension grew 
increasingly loud. In the north, in particular, dislike of the German 
connexion was expressed with a franJaiess of opinion such as had not 
been heard in Italy for many a long year. The wildest rumours were 
current. It was not uncommon to hear it said that not only were there 
sharp divisions of opinion between leading members of the Cabinet 
and of the Fascist Party, but that the pro-German orientation was 
strongly disliked by the Edng and other members of the Royal Family, 
by a great majority of the senior officers in the fighting services and by 
the leading industrialists, and that orders for mobiHzation on Germany’s 
side would be met by revolution and strikes. Be all that as it may, the 
Prefects throughout the country appear to have convinced Signor 
Mussolini that if he lined up with Germany he would have a pre- 
ponderatingly reluctant nation behind him. The wave of profound 
and outspoken reHef which swept over Italy when it was learned that 
the Cabinet had decided upon a policy of non-belligerency was the best 
evidence of the overwhelming approval and popularity of that decision. 

There were other, and from the practical standpoint still more cogent 
reasons why Italy should not be dragged into war by her masterful and 
impetuous ally. Of these the most important was, p.aturally, the 
military unpreparedness of the armed forces. Signor MussoHni more 
than once declared that, in the event of war, he could put 8 million men 
in the field. This statement, as has been shown, was sheer exaggera- 
tion. There may have been 8 million men of military age, but there 
was not the equipment for anything approaching that number, and 
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much of what there was turned out .to be poor stuff. At the date of 
the signature of the Italo-German Treaty it was authoritatively stated ^ 
that Italy alone could ensure the constant efficiency of 63 Divisions, 
besides another 12 Divisions represented by the Frontier Guard and 
supplementary troops, plus the Militia and those undergoing pre- 
military training. She had also “impressive reserves” formed by 20 
trained classes, which were “always ready for mobilization”. These 
reserves, which “the improvised armies like that of Britain will be 
short of for many years to come”, were “essential for the lightning type 
of war”, for which the Italian military authorities declared that their 
methods of training and preparations were intended. As to Italy's 
industrial capacity in armaments, it was claimed that developments then 
in hand would allow of a war production in 1940 four times as great 
as that of 1939. Whether this claim was or was not made good is 
immaterial. The established faa is that Italy proved incapable of 
meeting fuUy all the demands of a long war. 

“Modem war”, the Crown Prince Umberto was reported as saying 
on May 24th, 1943, “demands new weapons, specialization and a 
complex industrial system. Unfortunately Italy, in spite of her 
gigantic technical and industrial efforts, has been unable to make as 
many arms as other countries. She lacks raw materials. This lack, 
which prevents the Italian people from living in security, is one of 
the reasons for her entry into the war. It is essential that Italy 
should solve her problems of providing heavy raw materials and 
fuel.” 

The German invasion of Poland found Italy with about 1,500,000 
soldiers under arms, and with both her fleet and her air force fully 
mobilized. Of her army the vast bulk was in Italy, and only about 
170,000 men were distributed throughout her overseas possessions in 
Albania, Libya, East Africa and the Aegean islands. Her fleet at that 
date was composed of 2 reconstructed battleships; 19 modern cruisers; 

3 old cruisers; 70 modem torpedo boats and torpedo boat destroyers, 
and another 50 over ten years old; about 100 submarines; a large 
number of MAS (swift anti-submarine motorboats), and numerous 
auxiliary vessels. It was disposed in two main squadrons based upon 
Spezia and Taranto.^ The Air Force was calculated to consist of about 

* Signor Gayda in the Giorwflfe d’ ftd/w. • 

» By the time that Italy entered the war 2 new battleships of the littoiio 
class and 2 more reconstructed batdeships had come into active service. On 
October 28th, 1942, the Press announced the foUowing figures of the numbers 
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2,200 eflfective first-line machines with a 20% reserve. Of these it was 
thought that about one-half were fighters, one-quarter bombers and 
another quarter reconnaissance planes. These figures must, however, 
be received with caution. Other estimates put the Italian strength 
much higher. It was then thought that the material was quite good, 
but that there was not much of it. The petrol supplies were said to 
be small and not of very good quality. The experience gained m 
Abyssinia was of no value. In Spain, however, the experience had 
been useful, as it had inculcated team work with the Army. The 
personnel was very self-confident.* About 25% was judged by com- 
petent critics to be first class, while 50% was reckoned to be of average 
worth. The residue was Fascist "‘white trash”. 

The outbreak of the war came at an awkward moment for the Army. 
On the basis of experience gained in the fighting in Abyssinia and in 
Spain and tested during the army manoeuvres of 1938 the Italian 
authorities had decided to replace the existing "Uernaria' (3 regiment) 
Division by the newly-conceived %inaria* (2 regiment) Division. 
This decision entailed a fundamental reorganization. It involved a 
reduction in the size and ponderousness of the existing infantry 
Divisions, and it called for the creation of new Divisions incorporating 
the units drawn from the former “ternary” Divisions. Italian military 
opinion apparently reckoned that the decrease in man-power and in 
machine-guns would be more than compensated by the greater power 
of manoeuvre and mobility of the new type of Division and by the 
large increase in the number of mortars and by its generally enhanced 
oiSensive power. Foreign technical judgement was, however, not 
wholly convinced. The opposition encountered in Abyssinia and in 
Spain was thought to have been too weak to justify a definitive verdict, 
and the view was held that the new Division naight prove too light 

and tonnage of warships, completely built or entirely re-modernized during 
the Fascist era, which were being fitted out when war was declared: 8 batde- 
ships totaUing 234,488 tons; 8 heavy cruisers totalling 79,232 tons; 26 light 
cruisers totalling 113,264 tons ; 160 destroyers and torpedo boats totall i ng 
163,326 tons ; 133 submarines totalling 110,800 tons— a grand total of 701,110 
tons. In addition there were auxiliary ships for local use, the MAS and special 
ships. 

* This confidence received a nasty blow during the Battle of Britain. 
Signor Mussolini had himself requested and obtained Herr Hitler^s “per- 
mission ” to send a force to join in the bombing of London, but the Italian 
machines and pilots proved so inferior to ours that they were shot out of the 
sky and were very soon withdrawn. 
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when employed against first-class modem European armies. The 
decrease in man-power was compensated to a slight degree by the 
formal embodiment ^ of two Black Shirt (Militia) battalions in each 
Division. But this measure only added about 1,200 men to each 
Division. In any case whether such criticisms were or were not well 
founded it is obvious that a period of tranquillity was much needed to 
enable the General Staff to reconstitute the Army on its new basis. 
The succession of political crises which preceded the outbreak of the 
war interfered with this task. 

That the Italian Army was rather better prepared, materially and 
morally, in September 1939 than it had been in August 1914 may be 
grantei According to Marshal Cadoma the opening of the Four 
Years’ War caught the Italian Army at a low ebb. He declared that 
mobilization would find the Army short of officers, uniforms, ammuni- 
tion, artillery and supplies in general. He reported that its morale 
had been impaired by long neglect and that it had not been raised by 
the recently-concluded Libyan war which had failed to improve the 
instmction of the troops. These material short-comings were far 
from being absent in 1939. Apart from the disorganization caused by 
the change-over from ffie “ternary” to the “binary” Division the Army 
was in process of receiving new patterns of rifles; machine-guns; field, 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft artillery; mortars and tanks. It was also 
short of clothing, boots and blankets; it was notably behindhand in 
anti-aircraft defence of all kinds; and it was lamentably lacking in heavy 
artillery. Its mobilization machinery had proved inadequate during 
several trials, and there was a definite deficiency of trained junior 
officers and N.C.O.s. The increase in the number of Divisions of the 
regular Army had necessitated an increase in the number of Generals 
and other staff officers, and had made more patent the deficiency of 
competent officers and instructors. On the other hand the campaigns 
in Abyssinia and in Spain had not been wholly unfruitful. These wars 
had been fought by armies comprising colonial, auxiliary (the Black 
Shirt militiamen) and volunteer forces in addition to units of the 
regular Army. The operations had been conducted and planned pre- 
dominantly by the General Staff. The rivalry between the regular 
units and those of the Militia had had many favourable reactions upon 
both bodies, and any lessons learned in the field had qmckly been 
absorbed. The creation of the Fascist Militia had at first been very 
unpopular with the Army, the officers of which were inclined to see 
* On March ist, 1940. 
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in it a private rival organization and resented the higher rank not 
infrequendy conferred upon those reserve officers who had accepted 
service with the Black Shirts. This jealousy never disappeared. Litde 
hy litde, however, these sentiments had been replaced by feelings of 
more intimate camaraderie. The Black Shirts fought in Libya, in 
Abyssinia and in Spain, and in some cases overcame the gibe that they 
were an unmitigated Hability. Since 1937 all the youth organizations 
had been amalgamated into the so-called G.LL. (Gioventu Italiana del 
Littorio) under the direct control of the Fascist Party, and this organiza- 
tion assumed complete responsibility for the system of the pre-military 
training of Italian Youth between the ages of 8 and 21 years. This 
system of Fascist pre-nulitary training has been of distinct value to the 
regular Army. The conscripts now called to the colours are no longer 
the raw and refractory recruits they often were. Subjected from an 
early age to physical exercises, often imbued with intense and even 
excessive pride and confidence in the merits and accomplishments of 
the Fascist regime, they have appeared upon the barrack square already 
primed with a degree of military training and knowledge which it 
would probably take about six months of service with the Army for 
them to acquire and which naturally has been a great asset in the hands 
of the regular Army instructors. Apart from the 132 battalions ^ of 
militiamen which were embodied in die Divisions of the regular Army 
the IVlihtia contained many other battalions of men cast for a less active 
role to whom are assigned various forms of special and defensive duties. 
The nominal total strength of the MiUtia, all its subsidiary branches 
included, in September 1939 was put at about 450,000. 

Upon the whole, then, it was fair to assume that in training and 
morale the Italian Army had made considerable improvement since 
1914 and would probably acquit itself tolerably well in a short war of 
quick decision. Lack of money and of certain essential raw materials, 
however, made Italy averse from engaging in what might prove to be 
a war of attrition and economic endurance. Such a war, too, would 
not be that best suited to the national temperament. The Italian with 
his quick intelligence and his ability to cover up his lack of thorough- 
ness by his talent for improvisation, with his quickly-roused enthusiasm 
and his love of the spectacular exploit could be trusted to respond to 
clever and enterprising leadership. How he would stand up to a series 
of reverses it was hard to say. It was, however, not to be forgotten 

* On the basis of two Militia battalions to a Division this figure and Signor 
Gayda’s estimates are virtually identical. 
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that full justice had not been done to the rapidity of the Italian recovery 
after Caporetto, and that since those days the Italian fibre had been 
toughened by the physical and moral training of Fascism. Neverthe- 
less the whole system of training and ItaHan military preparations had 
been based upon the poHcy of a rapid concentration and swift offensive 
in strength by highly mobile units and were intended to forestall the 
establishment of trench warfare. 

The Italian Navy, in all probabiHty, was, relatively, the most 
efficient of the three fighting services. Its ships, for the most part, were 
modem or had been modernized, and it was well-balanced in its com- 
position. So long, as might be anticipated, as the Italian fleet was 
called upon to operate only in the Mediterranean and similar ac^oining 
seas it was not a fleet to be overlooked, with its large numbers of light 
and swift craft and with more submarines than were possessed by any 
other Power with the single exception of the U.S.S.R. At the out- 
break of the war it could not have risked a general fleet action against 
the British and French Mediterranean fleets since the only capital ships 
then in active service were the reconstructed battleships Cavour and 
Cesare,^ On the other hand Italy had, by the “battle of the grain’ ^ and 
other measures for developing her economic self-sufficiency, done 
something to reduce the volume of her indispensable imports and had to 
that extent freed her Navy from the task of convoying her merchant 
ships and thus enabled it to protea her mflitary communications with 
Libya, with the Dodecanese and with Albania. Italy, in other words, 
was not necessarily compelled to be always on the defensive. She was 
able to think of attacking the vulnerable spots of her possible adver- 
saries and to employ her massed forces in offensives concentrated upon 
the enemy’s most delicate points. In particular, it would appear from 
the writings of naval experts, she hoped to make a skilful use of her 
surface vessels and submarines combined, and, in certain eventualities, 

I See above, page 48. Thanks to our crippling air raid upon Taranto and 
also to the severe drubbing administered at the Batde of Cape Matapan, the 
Italian fleet was for a long time quite unfit to venture on a general fleet action. 
Signor Mussolini, who was Minister of all the three Service Departments, 
did not dare lightly to try to make good his boast before the Senate on 
March 30th, 1938, when he declared: “To those who, when discussing naval 
strategy, advance the hypothesis that in future wars the battleships will remain 
closely watched over in harbour— as they did during the Great War — I reply 
that that will not happen in the case of Italy.’* In spite of his bluster he was 
made to realize that, in the words of the warning to railway passengers, it 
pericohsa sporgersL 
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to manoeuvre her surface vessels in such a way as to lure her opponent 
into waters infested by her submarines. 

The fleet, however, had distinct Hmitations. More lightly built than 
our own ships, the Italian vessels were primarily designed for service 
in the Mediterranean, and, with the exception of some of the larger 
ocean-going submarines, were not fitted for work in heavy weather. 
The fleet was, too, without adequate war experience. During the 
Four Years’ War the Italians had not been called upon to engage in any 
major action against the Austro-Hungarian Navy, though individud 
commanders had performed gallant exploits. These exploits in them- 
selves did not, however, qualify either the leaders or their subordinates 
to take charge of large formations. The Italian Navy had no Badoglio 
or Balbo to whom it could look up as could the sister services to the 
victor of a well-planned campaign or the leader of spectacular long- 
distance flights. The Under-Secretary of State and Chief of the Naval 
Staff was no more than a competent officer who was a keen member 
of the Fascist Party, while the deputy-Chief of Staff, said to be a man 
of exceptional capabilities, was an officer who had been jumped to 
Admiral’s rank without having ever been in command of a large ship 
as a captain. Of the personnel about 40% were long-service men, as 
against 60% who were conscripts, serving for twenty-eight months. 
Finally the Italian fleet was without seaplane carriers or an air arm of 
its own, though of course, certain vessels carried seaplanes on board. 
These, however, were disadvantages of which Italian technical opinion 
affected to make light, and which, serious as they were, were, perhaps, 
less serious to a country in Italy’s geographical position than they would 
otherwise have been. 

The financial and economic situation was far from satisfactory. The 
financial year 1938-9 had closed with a deficit of 5,778 million lire on 
the ordinary, and of 6,500 milKons on the extraordinary budget. The 
official estimates for the year i939-’4o forecast a deficit on the ordinary 
budget of 4,755 milHons, but it was reckoned by competent experts 
that the real deficit should be put at 7,000 millions, while no estimate 
of the deficit on the extraordhiary budget was attempted. The total 
of the public debt at this date had risen to about 200 milliards of lire. 
Stocks of most raw materials were very low, and in most categories 
emergency war stocks were non-existent. The textile mills were cal- 
culated to have suppHes for about three months, but the iron and steel 
industries were living almost from hand to mouth, and in general the 
steady flow of production was disturbed by uncertainty and the lack of 
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assured supplies of essential raw materials. Imports were being cut 
down to a bare minimum, while exports were being fostered by an 
expensive system of subsidies, the cost of which was thrown on to the 
home consumer. The country, in short, was economically exhausted; 
inroads were being made upon the reserves of the Bank of Italy; 
tourist traffic had f^en away; remittances from abroad had dwindled. 
Business men were utterly averse from the country being plunged into 
any fresh adventure and expenditure, and more especially in the 
industrial north there wefe outspoken grumblmgs against a policy that 
threatened to involve Italy in war beside an undesired ally.^ 

How heavily all these various factors had weighed with the Italian 
Cabinet was subsequently revealed in the speech which Count Ciano 
delivered to the Chamber of Fasci and Corporations on December i6th, 
1939. At the risk of making some of Signor MussoUni’s more ebul- 
lient popular harangues earlier in the year sound perilously akin to 
bluff, Count Ciano admitted that the Itdo-German alliance was based 
upon the essential premise ^ that a long period of time was necessary 
to Italy and Germany to complete their work of internal reconstruction 
and to perfect their military preparations. ‘‘The duration qf this 
period was fixed by us at three yeai^; on the German side at four or 
five.’’ Until this period had elapsed “the Government of the Reich 
agreed with us on the opportuneness of not raising any question cal- 
culated to provoke fresh polemics”. Though Count Ciano was at 
some pains later in his speech to deny that the precipitation of events 
had caught Italy unprepared for war, this statement was qualified by his 
confession that the Abyssinian and Spanish wars had involved “an 
enormous consumption” of war material, and that “a minimum period 
of three years was necessary to raise to the desired — ^that is to the maxi- 
mum — level the preparation of her war equipment”. His words were 
confirmed by Signor Mussolini when he declared 3 that “history catches 
you by the throat and forces you to take decisions”, and that “had we 
been 100% ready we should have entered the war in September 1939 
instead of June 1940”. By “history” was, of course, meant Herr Hitler. 

^ See also Chapters Three and Eight. 

* Established at Milan during the Conference of May 6th and 7th, 1939. 

® Speech in the Teatro Adriano of February 23 rd, 1941. 
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chapter Five 
THE DIE CAST 


W ^HEN on June loth, 1940, Signor Mussolini announced to the 
yelling, seething mob before the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia 
that Italy had just declared war upon Great Britain and France he 
probably flattered himself that he had brought off the master stroke of 
his career. Nor was he without substantial reasons for so thinking. 
France was rapidly wilting before the savage onslaught of the German 
armour. The ‘‘Weygand Line’* had been pierced, and at the request 
of the French High Command the Government Departments and the 
Diplomatic Corps were transferred on that same day from Paris to 
Tours. The British Army had received a stuntiing blow at Dunkirk. 
To what dangerous straits the land forces of Great Britain had been 
reduced by the loss of their equipment and war material was, for- 
tunately, not known to Signor Mussolini and Herr Hider. It was not, 
however, supposed for a moment that she would be in a position to 
carry on the struggle for any length of time after that total collapse of 
France which was already confidendy envisaged. Not, indeed, that 
any such senseless and desperate gesture Was necessarily to be antici- 
pated. It was true that in an appeal to Signor Mussolini to keep the 
peace written on May i6th Mr. Churchill had embodied a warning 
that, whatever might happen on the Continent, England would go on 
to the end, even quite alone, as she had done before. But Signor 
MussoHni probably regarded the Prime Minister s words as part of the 
ordinary stock-in-trade of the politician, to which no undue importance 
should be attached. In any case, even if Mr. Churchill really did 
mean what he wrote, he was barely setded down into the saddle, and 
it remained to be seen whether he would succeed in injecting his own 
intransigent spirit into the mass of his compatriots. It was an axiom, 
especially since “sanctions”, that Great Britain was irretrievably 
decadent and degenerate. Had not his confederates, Herren Hitler and 
Ribbentrop, and many of his most trusted Fascist advisers spoken in 
this sense? Not so very many months had elapsed since Mr. Chamber- 
lain had been acclaimed with tempestuous enthusiasm when he 
announced that he had brought back peace from Munich, and even 
fewer months had passed since Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax had 
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been charmed by the warmth of their welcome to Rome. Apart from 
an ill-starred expedition and a few Commando raids upon Norway, 
which had only the nuisance value of mosquito bites. Great Britain had 
shown little more readiness than France to interrupt the torpor of the 
“phoney” war in the West. Was it not, then, an even chance that the 
spirit of appeasement ^ was stiU strong in Great Britain, and that, even 
if she did not seek to make peace as soon as she learned of the final fall 
of France, she would not be either able or wiUing to continue her 
resistance for very long? There was, therefore, no more time to be lost. 
Further delay in declaring war might mean that Italy would only be 
allowed by Germany to filch a very small share of the spoils of two 
Empires. Risks, of course, were inevitable, but they appeared to be 
almost negligible in proportion to the prospective plunder. Signor 
Mussolini, then, considered that he had good grounds for thinking that 
a war against Great Britain and France at this juncture would, in all the 
circumstances, be a cheap and profitable undertaking. 

No inkling of such calculations appeared either in Signor Mussolini's 
announcement or in the comments of the Press. In his speech^ Signor 
Mussolini declared that Italy had taken up arms against the plutocratic 
and reactionary Democracies of the West, which he accused of having 
plotted against the very existence of the Italian people. He summed 
up recent history as a succession of promises, threats and blackmail, 
crowned by the ignoble siege of 52 nations belonging to the League. 
Italy's conscience was absolutely tranquil. Everything humanly 
possible had been done to avoid the storm. It would have been 
sufficient to have revised the treati^ 3 by adapting them to the changing 
exigencies in the lives of the nations; it would have been sufficient not 
to have initiated the stupid policy of guarantees, ^ and not to have 
rejected Herr Hider s proposal made on October 6di, 1939, at the close 

^ The hope put in the “appeasers” was shown in an Italian broadcast of 
October loth, 1940, describing the third meeting that year on the Brenner 
between Signor Mussolini and Herr Hider. “Yesterday,” said the speaker, 
“while the Axis Powers continued their operations in tranquillity and com- 
radeship, mediocre and traditional Conservative types crept out of the British 
Government, leaving behind them the rabid and desperate sanctionists of 
once-upon-a-time. The ascendancy of this desperation squad of politicians, 
so far removed from the real heart of the British people, implies with certainty 
that a serious internal crisis in the country is impenmng.” 

^ The full text is given in Appendix Two. 

5 Le. the treaties of the Paris Peace Setdement. 

^ Given to Poland, Greece andRoumania by Great Britain and France. 
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of the Polish campaign. If Italy to-day had decided to face the risks 
and sacrifices of war it was because this decision was forced upon her by 
consideration for her honour, interests and future. No nation was 
really great which did not regard its engagements as sacred and which 
shrank from the supreme tests. Italy was taking up arms to solve, 
after having solved the problem of her Continental frontiers, the pro- 
blem also of her sea frontiers. Italy was being suffocated in her own sea, 
and a people of 45 millions could only win true freedom by having 
free access to the ocean. Signor Mussolini described the present 
struggle as only a phase in the logical development of the Fascist 
Revolution, as a struggle between the poor, overpopulated, fertile and 
young peoples against the sterile, rich and greedily monopolistic 
nations already in decline. It was a struggle between two centuries 
and two ideas. He insisted that Italy had no intention of involving her 
neighbours, and he solemnly warned Switzerland, Jugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey and Egypt that they alone would be to blame if his words were 
not confirmed in the event. Signor Mussolini recalled having declared 
in Berlin that under the code of Fascist morality one stood by a friend 
to the very end, and that was how Italy was going to behave towards 
Germany. Proletarian and Fascist Italy was on her feet for the third 
time, proud, strong and united as never before, and she would be 
victorious and bestow a long period of peace with justice upon herself, 
Europe and the world. 

^ The organized Fascist claque, it goes without saying, did their duty, 
and their cheers were taken up by the frenzied mob which overflowed 
from the Piazza Venezia into the converging streets and swarmed upon 
the gleaming white steps of that marble atrocity, the Victor Emmanuel 
Monument. But the harangue had a singularly transient effect. 
After Signor Mussolini had been recalled several times on to bis 
balcony, and after many loyal demonstrators had marched up to the 
Quirinal Palace to show their affection for the King and the House of 
Savoy, an unexpected and highly significant calm fell upon the city. 
In the centre at least there was no rowdiness and no signs either of 
rejoicing. The shops were quickly shut. Along the famous Corso 
Umberto, the Via Condotti, the Piazza- di Spagna and the Via Frattina, 
in which my own flat was situated, I did not see that evening a single 
flag hung out. Many people stood long in their doorways and mut- 
tered anxiously to one another, A plain-clothes policeman was soon 
keeping an eye upon my front door, but his presence did not deter 
several Italian friends from coming to say goodbye, and even more of 
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them telephoned their regrets for what was happening and wished me 
good luck and a quick return. Other British residents had the same 
experience. One of the most marked Italian characteristics is, in fact, 
the propensity to stress the personal factor. In the spring of 1936, for 
example, when the virulent anti-British campaign on account of 
“sanctions’’ was at its height, I, as Correspondent of The Times, was 
one of two foreign journalists invited by Marshal Balbo to visit the 
Tripoli Fair. I was unfortunately unable to accept the invitation, and 
in declining it said jokingly to the Foreign OfSce ofEcial through whom 
I had received it that in die circumstances I was rather surprised to have 
been asked. The oj6S.cial instandy replied, “But, my dear Macartney, 
you surely don’t suppose that we should think of identifying you 
personally with the policy of your country.” And nothing, it may 
here incidentally be remarked, could have been more courteous and 
considerate than the treatment shown to Sir Percy Loraine and those 
British subjects who were allowed to travel with him on the diplomatic 
train to Ancona and thence in the Conte Rosso to Lisbon, where we 
trans-shipped into the Monarch of Bermuda which had brought Signor 
Bastianini and his party from Great Britain. The Conte Rosso was 
spick and span. She was provisioned with quantities of luxurious food. 
For various reasons we remained in port in Ancona from early in the 
morning of June 12th until 11.30 p.m. of June 19th, when we left on a 
brilliant moonlight night and steamed down the Adriatic coast on a 
dead calm sea, the sides of the vessel being flood-lit so as to illuminate 
the word Diplomatico painted on them in large letters. There was a 
further halt of thirty-six hours off Catania, and it was rumoured that 
the R. A.F. was bombing Augusta. At dinner-time on June 23 rd, when 
the sea was rather choppy and the weather squally, we sighted an 
Italian squadron comprising battleships, cruisers, t.b.d.s and submarines. 
One t.b.d. came dashing towards us at full speed, took a good look at 
us at close quarters and then turned leisurely away. The officers on 
board were studiously correct, but the crew and waiters, nearly all of 
whom spoke English, were unaffeaedly friendly, and when we left 
them in Lisbon on June 27th they waved their handkerchiefs and 
shouted farewells. The collapse of France had become known to us 
during the voyage, and undoubtedly most of the Italians regarded the 
war as virtually finished. Many of us felt something approaching a 
momaitary twinge of regret when we read later that the Conte Rosso 
had been sunk. 

It is not very difficult to undertsand why, when once the effervescence 
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of the moment had died down, Signor Mussolini’s speech was found 
singularly inadequate to the occasion. He had referred in so many 
words to “promises, threats, blackmail, and finally, as the coping-stone 
of the edifice, the ignoble siege of 52 States belonging to the League”. 
But Signor MussoHni had not produced any evidence for the first three 
of these accusations, and, though the imposition of “sanctions” un- 
doubtedly rankled still in many minds, ItaHans were perfectly well 
aware that their imposition had been only half-hearted. In any case 
much water had flowed down the Tiber since then, and Great Britain 
and Italy were supposed to have buried the hatchet by the conclusion 
of two agreements. Anyhow not even Signor Mussolini had specific- 
ally based his declaration of war upon those charges. In so far as he 
gave definite motives he attributed the war in which Italy was now 
intervening to the refusal of Great Britain and France to revise the 
treaties of the Paris Peace Settlement; to the “stupid” pohcy of guaran- 
tees; to the rejection of Herr Hitler’s offer of October 6th, 1939, and to 
Italy’s sacred obhgation to carry out her engagements. But these 
motives were specious rather than sound. Treaty Revision was an old 
hobby-horse which Signor Mussolini had begun to ride even before he 
came to power.^ Of revision there had been numerous, even fatally 
numerous, instances. In a speech made to the Senate on June 5th, 
1928, Signor Mussolini had himself said that it would be interesting to 
establish “how many clauses of the Treaty of Versailles have not been 
appHed, and how many others have had or will have a mitigated or 
altered application”. Even before this speech it was widely recognized 
from practical experience that the Peace Settlements could not be 
appHed to the letter in their entirety. Where Signor MussoHni threw 
his spanner into the machinery was in placing the territorial and 
colonial clauses of the treaties at the head of his list of the provisions 
to be revised and improved, and in advancing to the same priority the 
clauses imposing military restrictions upon the vanquished. He and 
his henchmen now started to develop systematically theses elabor- 
ated to convince the world that what suited the pohcy and interests 
of Italy was advantageous to European harmony and talhed with 
the loftiest principles of ethics and justice. On this score, as was 
briefly indicated in the opening chapter, Italy had more plausible griev- 
ances, such as they were, against France than she had against Great 
Britain. 

Signor MussoHni’s reference to the poHcy of guarantees was par- 
* See relevant chapter in Macartney and Cremona, op, dt 
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ticularly unconvincing.^ The unilateral guarantees given by Great 
Britain and France to Roumania and Greece, and the defensive declara- 
tions signed between Great Britain and, later, France and Turkey were 
nothing but the most justifiable precautions, which in no way merited 
the outcry about encirclement. The pledge of assistance given to 
Poland caused the most perturbation in Rome, where the fear was 
aroused that it would fatally encourage the Poles to be more stubborn 
than before with the Nazis.^ To say it was provocative was, however, 
sheer humbug and hypocrisy. In that same month of March 1939 
Hitler had again shown that no trust was to be put in his word by 
occupying Prague and disrupting Czechoslovakia. So far, then, from 
being provocative the pledge to Poland was a defensive measure, 
intended to warn Herr Hitler that the patience of others than himself 
was not inexhaustible and that he was not going to be allowed to go 
on for ever with his unilateral infiingements of his most solemn com- 
mitments. For Signor Mussolini to include among his more definite 
motives for intervention the rejection by the Allies of Herr Hitler’s 
offer of October 6th was simply puerile and only worth noticing be- 
cause it assumed and attributed to the statesmen of Great Britain and 
France the same cynical and callous readiness to break their word that 
was innate in the Axis leaders. It would be hard to say whether master 
or man was the worse offender. The score chalked up against Signor 
Mussolini included his attack upon Abyssinia, whose admission to the 
League Italy had favoured; his invasion of Albania, which incidentally 
was a dehberate breach of the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April i6th, 
1938; his lying protestations about non-intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War, and the statement that Italy would not “initiate mihtary 
operations” which had accompanied the declaration of non- 
belligerency. To speak, then, as Signor MussoHni now did of Italy’s 
sacred obligation to carry out her engagements and as he had also 
spoken in his “dusty” answer to Mr. Churchill’s appeal was utter 
rubbish. The utmost that could be said of him was that on this 
occasion 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And fiith unfaithful kept him fakely true, 

* Sec above, Chapter Two. 

* Signor Virginio Gayda, in. his book Che cosa vuole V Italia, says that on 
May 27th, 1939, Si^or Mussolini, in a conversation with Sir Percy Loraine, 
had called the attention of the British Government to tie dangers created by 
the unconditional guarantee given to Poland by Great Britain and France. 
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and even that for purely sordid reasons, simply and solely because 
Tabaqui was longing to get his share in Shere Khan’s kill. 

Nothing, perhaps, has penetrated so deeply under many Italian skins 
as the taunt that the declaration of war, made when it was made, was 
so timed as to constitute a treacherous ahd cowardly blow in the back 
of recent Allies and nominal friends. To some few Fascist realists the 
scorn immediately expressed by President Roosevelt and other decent- 
minded men throughout the world was nothing but sentimental drivel. 
Had not the great Bismarck declared that in poHtics there was no room 
either for love or hatred, and was it not the prime duty of every 
patriotic statesman to win all possible advantages for his country at 
the lowest possible cost? But many of the more honourable Italians 
writhed under the slur. Even Signor Mussolini himself felt compelled 
to rebut the accusation. In a speech made on November i8th, 1940, 
he said: 

“France was reeling, but was still far from being brought to her 
knees; and nobody could foresee that the army, reputed to be the 
strongest in Europe, would melt away Hke snow in the sun, when 
on June loth Italy entered the war to keep to the letter and the spirit 
of the alliance, and to break at last the prison bars of her sea.” 

The ItaUan newspapers were vociferous and voluble in their attempts to 
deny the imputation. The Popolo di Roma declared that, on Italy’s 
entry into the war, the French fleet in the Mediterranean numbered 
4 batdeships, i aircraft carrier, 13 cruisers, 17 scouts, 15 destroyers, 
49 submarines, 14 signal ships, 5 auxiliary cruisers, 5 torpedo boats and 
1 1 other craft. These ships were in a fully efficient conffition and were 
in close touch with the British Mediterranean Fleet which on June 30th 
was formed of 5 battleships, 13 cruisers, 3 aircraft: carriers, 14 destroyers, 
18 submarines, 5 auxiliary cruisers, 8 gdhboats and 29 various craft. 
Moreover, other British ships in the North and South Atlantic and in 
the Indian Ocean could easily be cpncentrated in the Mediterranean. 
Italy, in declaring war upon Great Britain and France, faced single- 
handed all these imposing combined naval forces. Sixteen days passed 
before the armistice with France was concluded, and thus, the newspaper 
proceeded, there was sufficipnttime for the two fleets to have taken action 
against Italy, which, on account of her long coasts, might be considered 
an island. The vicissitudes of the land fighting bore no relation to the 
Italian sector in the Mediterranean. From the very outset the French 
and British fleets were “held in check” by the powerful Italian Navy. 
Few Italians can have been duped by such statements. Indeed very 
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many of them would have been extremely angry and even more 
miserable t hp \v they were if they had believed such nonsense to be 
true. If, as we have seen, the gathering of the war clouds in the 
preceding September had been watched in Italy with general gloom 
and dread, the mterverdng months had brought no overwhelming 
desire to join in the fray. So long as Italy was not actually committed 
to intervention there was always the hope that thdxfurho Duce would 
somehow or other steer the country safely through the storm; and that 
by retaining his independent position, such as it was, he might be able 
to put a br^e upon Herr Hitler and at the same time succeed eventu- 
ally in cajoling or browbeating the Allies, and more particularly 
the stubborn England, into accepting some compromise. If Signor 
Giolitti had had good reasons for hoping in 1914-15 that Italy could 
secure a great deal {parecchio) from the Central Empires without enter- 
ing the war, surely Signor Mussolini was on at least equally strong 
ground in 1939-40. From the purely material standpoint many 
Italians were only too eager for their country to remain non-belligerent. 
Commercial and financii interests did not want war. The newspapers 
were filled with daily adjurations to the nation not only to carry on 
their business as before but even to increase their efforts in every 
possible direction and to seize without delay those markets which the 
belhgerents were compelled to abandon. Restrictions upon the export 
of many articles had been raised with the evident purpose of strengthen- 
ing the financial reserves of foreign currency. The prohibition on the 
sale of coffee and the revived advertising of different lands of nationally- 
produced goods, almost forgotten since “sanctions” were abolished, 
were hkewise intended to keep money in Italy. But now all these 
hopes and advantages had been brought to an enff The feeling upper- 
most, perhaps, on that June evening among the people as a whole was 
one of regret and bewilderment. As they turned over the words of 
Signor Mussolini in their minds they were at a loss to understand why 
Itsdy, having been pronounced by her leader to be a “satisfied” nation 
after the conquest of Abyssinia, should suddenly be declared to be in 
danger of suffocation if she were not put in immediate possession of 
large portions of the British and French Empires. It was all very 
curious and disquieting. Some of the Italian claims trumped up 
against France could, it was privately admitted, only be backed by 
the raking-up of certain half-buried pretensions. France could not 
seriously be expected to listen to such absurdities. Other claims were 
moreTegitimate and susceptible of argument, but was not M. Paul 
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Reynaud. less intransigent than many of his predecessors and had he not 
declared again only a few days ago that he was ready to discuss any 
reasonable claim dividing the two Latin countries? 

“There is no nation”, he had said, “with whom France cannot 
settle by peaceful means the divergent interests which appear to 
oppose each other. . . . France desires a settlement of those problems 
and the reconstruction of a Europe in which the prosperity and inde- 
pendence of each nation are assured.” 

This, like M. Reynaud’s previous advances, was treated as coming too 
late. But Italy’s outstanding grievances against Great Britain were 
supposed to have been setded under the Agreement of April i6th, 193 8, 
and such questions as had arisen during the nine months of the war had 
been seen to be amenable to diplomatic solution. Italy had never 
officially put forward any territorial claims against Great Britain. Not 
only had the two countries never been at war, but the words of Gari- 
baldi were recalled: 

“England is a great and powerful nation, foremost in human 
progress, enemy to despotism, the only safe refuge for the exile, 
friend of the oppressed; and if ever England should be in such circum- 
stances as to require the help of an ally, cursed be the Italian who 
would not step forward in her defence.^’ 

It was hard, therefore, to understand why Italy should now go to war 
with Great Britain just because she had held the rock of Gibraltar for 
more than two hundred years and because she was now on friendly 
terms once more with the country that dominated the Bosporus, or 
again why Great Britain was to be held responsible for the tolls exacted 
by the Suez Canal Company, a commercial undertaking direaed from 
Paris and operating upon Egyptian territory. One thing at least was 
sure. If Signor Mussolini had dragged Italy into this fresh war without 
the certainty of conviction that the stab of his stiletto would end the 
smugglings of his victims, why, so much the worse for Signor Mussolini 
and for Italy. Only a speedy victory could justify such an unsavoury 
and dastardly stroke. In a broadcast delivered soon after Signor 
Mussolini’s speech Mr. Duff Cooper stated that no war had ever been 
declared with so little provocation as this. To his Italian listeners the 
words of the Minister of Information must have rung imcomfortably 
true. 

Speaking a little more than a year previously ^ Signor Mussolini had 
I At Cuneo in May 1939. See Chapter Two. 
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announced that he would henceforward hold his tongue and let the 
people speak. They took him at his word and expressed their views 
so freely that after four months Signor Mussolini found it impossible 
to keep silence any longer. The Italian people, he informed the 
Fascists of Bologna,^ knows that it must not bother the pilot, especially 
when he is steering the ship in a storm, and must not be continually 
questioning him about the course. 

“If and when I shall appear upon the balcony and summon the 
entire Italian people to hear me, it will not be to submit to it an 
examination of the situation, but to announce to it — as I did on 
October 2nd, 1935, and on May 9th, 1936 — decisions, I repeat 
decisions, of historical import.” 

If Signor Mussolini had kept his word and let the people really decide 
their own destiny, the declaration of war of June loth would never 
have been pronounced. It is only too true that, as Signor Mussolini, 
General Teruzzi and others claimed, this was essentially a “Fascist” war. 

^ September 23rd, 1939. 
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chapter Six 

SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, HIS AIDERS 
AND ABETTORS 

A n Italian journalist, whose first appointment abroad brought him 
to London, once confessed to me his initial feelings of amazement 
and even of consternation when he opened his morning newspapers 
and found how relatively little attention was paid by the British Press 
to Italian affairs and to the doii^ of Signor Mussolini. Had somethin 
terrible happened during his journey from Rome, and had the whole 
life of Italy been brought to a standstill? Had there been a break-down 
in communications? He scanned newspaper after newspaper with the 
same result. It was some weeks and even months, he admitted, before 
he began to realize that in English eyes Signor Mussolini was not the 
hub of the universe and that happenings in Italy were apt only to 
receive prominence in the British Press when something extravagant 
was said or done. This confession of my colleague always seemed to 
me to be particularly interesting and even important, because it meant 
that one more Italian had seen through the ridiculous Fascist supposition 
that nothing could occur in Italy without producing world-wide 
repercussions. Signor Mussolini, of course, soon became a well- 
known figure. But the portraits given of him have been too often 
either grossly flattering or the reverse, while most of his colleagues are 
scarcely known even by name to the general public. It may, therefore, 
be of use if I give some quite brief impressions of a few of those Italians 
who, with Signor Mussolini, are mainly responsible for having brought 
■ their country into her present disastrous situation. The blame, accord- 
ing to Mr. Churchill, rests exclusively upon Signor Mussolini. There 
is no reason to quarrel with the essential truth of that judgement. But 
clearly the dictum must not be interpreted too baldly and literally, and 
some part of the responsibility must ftll upon those who not only did 
not oppose, but in one or the other capacity actively aided and abetted 
Signor Mussolini in his ruinous policy. 

Few people, I imagine, whatever th^ personal feelings towards 
Signor Mussolini may be, ■wiU gainsay that he is an extraordinaiy man. 
He has shown himself to be exactly what the ancient Greeks meant by 
the word miKikos, 
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A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

The hackneyed words of Dryden give an accurate enough picture of 
his remarkable versatility. It is true that in many of his activities 
Signor Mussolmi cut a very fifth-rate figure. His novel The CardinaYs 
Mistress, a typically cynical and anti-religious title, is rubbish and was 
never referred to in the best Fascist society. His playing on the violin 
is thoroughly mediocre, and he himself would be the first to admit 
that, politics apart, he would not find a place in any orchestra conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini. His lavm-tennis is unmitigated “bumble- 
puppy”. But what else, in common fairness to the man, could you 
very well expea? Here was a man who came to power in his fortieth 
year after a hard struggle for his very existence in his early days. He 
had not had either the time or means for sport. Once in power he had 
money to spend upon all sorts of pursuits. This is not to say that he 
dipped his fingers dishonestly into the public till. He has generally 
the reputation of not caring for money. But money now came to 
him. His articles, syndicated in the American Press, were highly paid. 
The circulation of the Popolo iY Italia, the newspaper he had founded, 
went up, and prudent business men found it advisable to place with it 
firequent and expensive advertisements. Busy man because he was, 
Signor Mussolini rigidly mapped out his daily life so as not to waste 
one precious minute. He found time to learn English and to improve 
his smattering of French and German. He learned to ride a motor- 
cycle and to drive a motor-car at a high speed. He learned to pilot an 
aeroplane. He learned to ride a horse and to put his mare at reasonably 
high jumps. He took firequent lessons in fencing. He went in for 
winter sports. He was a keen swimmer. At more than one of these 
forms of sport he attained a respeaable proficiency; enough proficiency, 
at any rate, to cause the utmost anguish and discomfort to some of his 
intimate collaborators whom he compelled to follow in his footsteps 
and at whose panting struggles he laughed heartily when they were 
being put through their paces before him, by the ever-obsequious Party 
Secretary of the day, Signor Starace. " 

Signor Mussolini, in faa, is, or was, a man of enormous vitality and 
energy. His body, if ungainly, was powerful. Some of the outlets 
for his abundant energies were less creditable. Not even the most 
fulsome Fascist adulation has ever presumed to describe him as a bigoted 
monogamist. Not that he was, according to his code, a bad family 
man. His wife, Donna Rachele, remained very much in the back- 
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ground. But in Italy even to-day many women lead what English 
women would regard as very old-fashioned existences, and whether it 
was her or his or a joint wish that she should not take that prominent 
place in social life which the wife of a British Prime Minister can 
scarcely avoid, the decision was eminendy wise. With all her sound 
qualities Donna Rachele was not fitted to become a pohtical hostess. 
But Signor MussoHni, in spite of his infidelities, had a genuine regard 
for the mother of his children. What part women have really played 
in his Hfe is an open question. I very much doubt whether, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, any of his numerous lady-loves have 
counted for much, and even for those he was not the man to commit 
follies. ^^Insomma I un uomo esuherante^ (“Well, well, he is an exuberant 
man”) was the verdict of a worldly old Monsignore with whom I was 
once discussing this point during a luncheon to which he had invited 
me in his apartment in the Vatican. Signor Mussolini, according to a 
high Fascist official whom I met at a dinner-party, was not interested in 
“nice”, highly-cultured and high-bom ladies. He liked something 
young, vivacious and not too difficult to conquer. And when he was 
tired of her he left her and went on to the next. His work did not 
suffer because he was sighing for the moon. If it did suffer in recent 
years from women it was rather because in his private as in his public 
life he obstinately refused to acknowledge the passing of his youth. 
Meanwhile he kept his wife and family altogether apart from all such 
escapades. Some writers have declared that there is no tender place in 
Signor Mussolini’s whole composition, and that he has never been seen 
to be moved or to be manfully hiding emotion. That is not true. 
Signor Mussolini was genuinely attached to his brother Amaldo, and 
when the news of his brother’s sudden deatla was broken to him by 
Ciano he broke down completely and wept upon his friend’s 
shoulder. Many of my colleagues were also wimesses with me of a 
Signor Mussolini completely unmanned. The occasion was a sort of 
house-warming given by Dr. Hodel, for many years President of the 
Foreign Press Association in Rome, in the new quarters provided in the 
Via deUa Mercede for foreign correspondents. > Signor Mussolini had 
promised to come together with the Minister of PubHc Culture, i.e. the 
chief propaganda merchant; at th^it time, if I remember rightly, Signor 
Alfieri. It so happened that Signor MussoHni’s youngest daughter, 
Anna Maria, had been desperately ill and had just turned the comer. 
After a few words of welcome, then, Dr. Hodel congratulated Signor 
Mussolini on his child’s recovery, and, taking a large parcel off the top 
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of our grand piano, asked him to accept from the Foreign Press 
Association the gift to his Htde daughter of a doll. This kindly gesture 
came as a complete surprise to Signor Mussolini. The tears welled up 
into his eyes and trickled down his cheeks as he turned to the Minister 
accompanying him and whispered, “You must answer this speech, I 
cannot/’ 

My private interviews tfete-a-t6te with Signor Mussolini were only 
four or five during the eleven years or so that I represented The Times 
in Italy. He was much more ready to grant interviews to special 
correspondents than to the permanent Rome correspondents. This 
was rather hard luck on those of us who followed his poHcy day by 
day and naturally could put more searching questions than our nomadic 
colleagues. But there was a reason for this. Signor MussoHni knew 
that if he made important declarations to, say, me, he would immedi- 
ately have requests from all my companions. The same policy, I may 
add, was also followed in the Vatican. While Cardinal (^sparri, 
that fiiend to generations of diplomats accredited to the Holy See, was 
stiH Cardinal Secretary of State, he was approached on my behalf by 
more than one of our Ministers and he always returned the same 
answer. He realized the importance of The Times being fuUy informed 
about the Roman Catholic Church and he did not doubt the discretion 
of its representative, but such meetings, even if purely informatory and 
intended only for my guidance, would inevitably become known in 
the Vatican and woidd lead to a spate of similar requests from other 
journalists. On one occasion, however, Signor Mussolini dehberately 
welcomed an interview with me, the circumstances of which turned 
out to be unexpeaedly interesting. I had written for The Times a 
long “turn-over” article in October 1932 reviewing the salient features 
of die first ten years of the Fascist regime. The article was intended 
for publication on October 28th, the anniversary of the March on 
Rome. But The Times published it about ten days in advance, and the 
next thing I knew was that Count Grandi, then recently appointed 
Ambassador in London, had sent a complimentary message to Printing 
House Square but had pointed out that, though Italy was a Corporative 
State, the article had said nothing about the Corporations. Count 
Grandi suggested that I should get injtouch with the Minister of Cor- 
porations (then Signor Mussolini) and write another article for publica- 
tion on October 28th- As a matter of fact the Corporative machinery 
was at that date virtually non-existent and I had purposely omitted 
reference to it. However, I sent in my request, and, after a short delay, 
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received the reply that Signor Mussolini would see me at 6 p.m. on 
October 28th, of all surprising and exceptionally busy days. After we 
had discussed my request Signor Mussolini suddenly said to me that 
he supposed that I, like many other foreigners, imagined that half the 
population was languishing in prison or was in cor^no on one of the 
islands. When I had answered that I had not put the proportion quite 
as high as all that, Signor Mussolini picked up a sheet of note-paper, 
the only paper on his desk, turned it round and told me with a smile 
to read it. It contained a classified total of all the people then detained 
for various political and other offences; the length of their terms of 
detention and imprisonment, and the number which it was proposed 
to release under an impending amnesty to celebrate the occasion. I 
remarked that this was very interesting, took out a note-book and 
copied out all the figures, Signor Mussolini himself pointing out to me 
such statistics as he found most noteworthy. He was in a high good 
humour that evening, and when I left he accompanied me across his 
vast office to the door with one hand on my shoulder. As I took a 
final farewell I luckily said that I presumed that I was authorized to 
publish the figures he had shown me. Per carita, he exclaimed in 
genuine alarm, you mustn’t do that. Y ou, I and the Chief of the Police 
are the only three people who have yet seen that list and I shall get into 
a frightful row with the King if His Majesty learns of this through The 
Times. I pointed out that after all he had gone out of his way to show 
me the list and that he alone would have been to blame if I had wired 
the information to London. I promised, however, not to do this, but 
suggested that at least I might send a brief message about the amnesty. 
This he agreed to, and, after I had done so, I took up the list to Sir 
Ronald Graham at the British Embassy and he sent it that same night 
to the Foreign Office. 

This episode always stuck in my memory as illustrating Signor 
Mussolini’s strange impetuosity and, at the same time, the outward 
deference in formaUries which he always manifested towards the King. 
It also revealed to me how different was the natural behaviour of 
Signor Mussolini in private life from the artificial pose which he adopted 
in public. David Garrick was described in the well-known lines of 
Goldsmith as constantly acting in private life and as being natural only 
on the stage. Signor Mussolini is the exact reverse of Garrick. When 
alone he was unaffected and, so far as I can judge, not unready to listen 
to argument and criticism. In public he was constantly posing. He 
swaggered and strutted. He thrust out his chin, as though he were 
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accustomed to swallowing a couple of bulldogs every morning for his 
breakfast. He tore about in a constant hurry with the aim of making 
everybody forget that he was bom in 1883. He was impatient of all 
opposition, of any hint of independence of judgement. He was 
exacting in his standard of the deference due to him as Capo del Governo 
and Duce del Fascismo, If the public was not inclined spontaneously to 
manifest its joy at his appearance, then cheers must be raised for him by 
the clatpe of his attendant Ministers afid officials and by the accom- 
panying band of plain-clothes detectives masquerading, according to 
circumstances, as agricultural labourers or bricklayers, factory hands or 
“supers” at some cinema film rehearsal. No doubt this was all play- 
acting, but no Sarah Battle was ever more insistent on the rigour of the 
game than Signor Mussolini showed himself to b6 in public. He was 
extraordinarily quick to sense the atmosphere of his audience. When 
his reception was spontaneously enthusiastic he was all smiles and hearty 
friendliness and condescension. From a listless and bored public he 
hurried away in offended dudgeon. 

Upon those of his collaborators whose work brought them most 
closely into touch with him Signor Mussolini has produced the most 
diverse impressions. There are those who professed that they would 
cheerfully go through fire for his sake, who regarded him as a Super- 
man, who asked nothing more than to be allowed to serve his immedi- 
ate purpose and to be cast aside when that purpose had been served. 
There were the sycophants of the Press who never referred to Him 
except with a capital letter. Even Pius XI was led at one moment 
to describe him as the “Man of Providence”. Upon others he has 
made anything but this wholly favourable impression. One intimate 
collaborator ^ has described him as by turns 

“cynical and sentimental, impulsive and cautious, irritable and calm, 
generous and cruel, quick to decide and slow to move, uncompro- 
mising and conciHatory. All the qualities of heart and mind have 
in him contradictory aspects, but in his activities as Head of the 
Government and of the Fascist Party the tendencies which pre- 
dominate are dupKcity, superfidafity and improvisation.” ' 

Another portrait ^ shows him as above all “a force”. The elements of 
this force 

® Signor Cesare Rossi, once a sub-editor on the Popoh S Italia, and, after 
the March on Rome, for nearly two years head of Signor Mussolini’s Press 
Bureau. Suspected but not convicted of haviug been implicated in the 
Matteotti murder. * By Giuseppe 
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"‘are grouped round one central point, will-power. Compared with 
this, his intellectual qualities, though they are by no means to be 
despised, take second place. He is more intelligent than profound, 
quicker to grasp than coherent in creation, more synthetical than 
analytical in his judgement. He grasps ideas and the values of men 
with extraordinary rapidity, but the ones as well as the others take 
second place in his mind to the action which he has undertaken. 
That explains the quick passage from appreciation to depreciation of 
men and ideas. Everything in him is concentrated on the ends which 
he wishes to attain. His eminently strong-willed nature makes him 
above all alien to the Hberal idea.*^’ 

Gritting his teeth and scratching the back of his chair with the nails 
of his powerful hands, Signor Mussolini once told an admirer that his 
great ambition was to leave a permanent mark upon History. That he 
has already achieved this ambition cannot be doubted. But whether 
this impression will prove as deep as he and his toadies liked to think 
is a dijfferent story. The anecdote is, however, not without its moral. 
If one shuts one’s eyes to crimes such as the Matteotti murder, once 
described by him as an “idiotic episode”, the exact degree of his 
responsibility ^ for which it is difficult to determine, it might perhaps 
have been possible at one period to argue that Signor Mussolini, with 
all his shortcomings and worse, was a genuine patriot and did what he 
did for the greater glory of his beloved Italy. No such charitable view 
is now open to us. Signor Mussolini stands before the world convicted 
of having wantonly betrayed his country into the hands of her tradi- 
tional enemy and of having befouled his career with a record of lies, 
treachery and unscrupulous aggression second only, if second at all, to 
that of Hs friend and accompUce, Herr Hitler. His lust for power, his 
overweening ambition, his brutal and cynical egoism in public affairs 
have made him the destroyer of his people. 

It would probably surprise and shock His Majesty Victor Emmanuel 
III, King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of Abyssinia, to find himself 
classed, as he has often been classed, as the first of Signor Mussolini’s 
aiders and abettors.^ There have been many and consistent reports 

* Probably on a par with that of Henry n for the murder of Thomas I Becket. 

* Although King Victor Emmanuel was undoubtedly privy to and even 
encouraged the plot that overthrew Signor Mussolini, the odds are that he 
was a passive rather than an active agent. While then he should be credited 
widi having finally stood up to Signor Mussolini, there seems no reason to 
modify the following appreciation of his character which was written before 
July 25th. 
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that the members of the House of Savoy, in their hearts of hearts, dis- 
liked the upstart founder of Fascism. That may well be so. They 
had Httle enough reason to be grateful to him. Formally, as was 
pointed out earHer in this chapter, Signor Mussolini was deferential to 
the King and to the Royal Family. He thrust upon His Majesty an 
additional petty kingdom and an Empire. He forced another member 
of the House to accept, though he failed to compel him to mount, the 
throne of Croatia. He smiled upon the marriage of the Prince of 
Piedmont with the daughter of King Albert of Belgium, and upon that 
of the Princess Giovaima with King Boris of Bulgaria. But this out- 
ward deference, the House of Savoy must have felt, did not go very 
deep. Up to within a very few weeks of the March on Rome, Signor 
Mussolini had always been an avowed opponent of the Monarchy. 
The prospect of power and of personal aggrandizement turned Saul 
into St. Paul. Signor Mussolini suddenly and appropriately saw the 
Hght at Udine on September 20th, 1922, that is to say in the capital of a 
redeemed Province and on the anniversary of the Capture of Rome in 
1870 by the royal troops who breached the walls near the Porta Pia 
and drove the Pope into the Vatican. 

‘1 think’^ he said, “that it is possible to renew the regime in a 
profound way without touching the monarchy. Mazzini himself, 
repubhcan and master of republican doctrines, did not consider these 
doctrines incompatible with a monarchical pact for ItaHan unity. 
He submitted. He accepted. It was not his ideal, but one cannot 
always realize ideals. We will, therefore, leave the institution of the 
monarchy out of our play, which will have other more obvious and 
more formidable goals. We will also leave it aside because a great 
part of Italy would look with suspicion on a transformation of the 
regime which went as far as that. We would perhaps have regional 
separatism. At bottom I do not think that the monarchy has any 
interest in putting obstacles in the way of what at last must be called 
the Fascist Revolution. It is not in its interests, because if it did it 
would at once become a target, and, once a target, it is certain that 
we should not be able to spare it, since it would be for us a question 
of life or death. Why are we republicans? Because in a certain 
sense we see a monarcny that is not sufficiently monarchical. The 
monarchy should represent the historic continuity of the nation. . . . 
We must avoid the Fascist Revolution putting everything to the 
h^ard. ^e must not give the impression to the people that every- 
thing must tumble and that everything must be rebuilt. One thing 
that must be done is, however, .clear; the demoHtion of the whole 
Socialist-Democratic superstructure.’’ 
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This pronouncement was typical, ""it contained the now familiar 
admixture of threats and churUsh blandishments. Signor Mussolini 
had not really changed his sentiments, but he had come to reahze that 
the House of Savoy commanded more loyalty in the fighting Services 
and among the people at large than he had thought. He saw that the 
Crown would be a valuable symbol to the United Italy now enlarged 
by its new provinces, and that, by the retention of the Throne, his 
coming revolution would not only acquire an existence dejure as well 
as de facto but would also avoid dfficulties with foreign States and would 
not be endangered by internal cleavages. Not die least advantage 
would be that he would not antagonize many of those powerful 
industriahsts upon whose support he largely counted. 

Now Eung Victor Emmanuel III, whatever his shortcomings, has never 
been suspected of any lack of physical courage. He had had a stem 
and austere upbringing in accordance with the code and tradirions of 
the sober and militaristic Piedmontese ruling class. When he was 
suddenly brought to the throne in 1900 by the murder of King Umberto 
he created a good impression by the courage of his first speech. 

“Unafraid and sure,’’ he concluded, “I ascend the throne, conscious 
of my rights and of my duties as a King. Let Italy have faith in me 
as I have faith in the destinies of our country, and no human force 
shall destroy that which with self-sacrifice our fathers builded.” 

Immediately upon the entry of Italy into the Great War in 1915 the 
King left for the front and remained there continuously until the end 
came in November 1918. He led, as he always has done, a frugal and 
simple life, spending long days among his troops and visiting the 
wounded. After the disaster of Caporetto he was unflinching in his 
determination that Italy shoijld vindicate her good name. Mr. Lloyd 
George has given the following picture of 1 / Re Soldato, as he is so 
frequendy c^ed, when there was an inter-AlHed meeting at Peschiera 
pn November 8th, 1917: 

“Physically he is not a commanding figure, but I was impressed 
by the calm fortitude he showed on an occasion when his country 
and his throne were in jeopardy. He exhibited no signs of fear or 
depression. His sole anxiety seemed to be to remove any impression 
that his army had run away. He was full of excuses but not of 
apologies for this retreat.” 

The King said he was sorry that Mr. Lloyd George’s advice of using 
the Italian campaign to crush Austtian resistance had not been taken. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said he was sorry the King had not been at a recent 
Conference. The King agreed, but pointed out that he did not always 
have the chance of getting his views carried out. The King remained 
cheerful throughout the meeting. 

For the rest the King was a good husband and father and a quiet 
unobtrusive gentleman who iniSnitely preferred to be on his country 
estate at San Rossore, near Pisa, than to be in Rome. His State resi- 
dence, the Quirinal Palace, saw him as little as possible, for when he 
was in his capital his true home was on the outskirts of Rome. He 
enjoyed fishing and shooting, but his real delight was in his collection 
of coins. His Corpus Nummorum Italicorum is a monumental work, 
beautifully printed and illustrated. On this he has spent years of happy 
and meticulous labour. In his public life he always acted, according 
to his lights, as a constitutional monarch, such part as he played in 
pohtics being played as far as possible behind the scenes. His sense of 
duty alone compelled him to appear in public more often than he would 
otherwise have done owing to his natural shyness and to a certain 
inferiority complex bom of his diminutive stature. The monarchy, as 
Signor Mussolini so apdy put it, was not sufficiently monarchical. 

Where all the relevant facts are not known it is impossible for a 
foreigner to dogmatize over the part played by the King in October 
1922. The stripy orthodox explanation is that he kept his head better 
and was more far-seeing than his Minsters, and that his shrewd 
decision to summon Signor Mussolini spared his country the horrors 
of civil war. The most crudely unfavourable view is that he simply 
betrayed the Constimtion he had sworn to uphold. Between these 
two poles there are many degrees of varying opinion. One view is 
that die King was merely concerned to preserve his crown. He saw, 
so runs this theory, that if he signed the ddcree declaring a state of siege 
he might save his country from Fascism but that he would almost 
certainly be dethroned. Whether the monarchy would be swept away 
altogether was not certain, since it was rumoured that the Duke of 
Aosta (father of the present Duke) was the Fascist candidate. Another 
view was that the King misjudged the strength of Fascism and refused 
to believe Marshal Badoglio when he guaranteed to smash the move- 
ment with a whiff of grape-shot. Offiers again have made out that 
the King, then barely 53, was a man already worn out by his heavy 
responsibility and depressed by an incurable form of neurasthenia. Yet 
another explanation is that the King imagined that Signor Mussolini, if 
allowed enough rope, would soon hang himself, and that after a brief 
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but unpleasant interlude the House of Savoy would come into its own 
again. Be all this as it may, what cannot be gainsaid is that the King, 
having once refused to sign a Ministerial decree, did nothing for twenty 
years but sign along the dotted hne, even to the detriment of his own 
prerogatives and of his House. In 1928 the Fascist Grand Council set 
itself up as ‘‘the supreme constitutional organ which coordinates and 
integrates all the activities of the regime'’. This, body was to be 
summoned whenever Signor Mussolini saw fit. The opinion of the 
Council, it was laid down, “should be heard on every poHtical, economic 
and social question of national interest, upon which it may be inter- 
rogated by the Duce, and upon all questions of a constitutional char- 
acter and therefore also as regards the succession to the throne”. By 
accepting this innovation the King, it has commonly been assumed, 
signed away the birthright of his only son. The Prince of Piedmont 
was at that date popularly supposed to be violently antagonistic to 
Signor Mussolini personally and to Fascism, and this was thought to 
be Signor Mussolini’s method of drawing the Prince’s teeth. Roman 
tittle-tattle even went to the absurd length of saying that the two men 
had fought a duel. Whether the Prince’s succession was ever so 
menaced has always seemed to me personally to be arguable. It seems 
reasonable to hold that, where there was a rightful heir in the direct 
Hne, there could be no plausible excuse for the voice of the Fascist 
Grand Council being heard and that its opinion would only be asked 
in exceptional circumstances. It has, however, to be admitted that 
newspaper editors were at one period instructed not to refer to the 
Prince of Piedmont as the Principe Ereditario, and that it was only after 
many years, at the beginning of January 1943, that a broadcaster spoke 
of him once again as the Crown Prince. 

But whatever the doubts about the status of the Prince, there is 
no doubt whatever that at the same time the King signed away his 
constitutional Hberty of making a free choice of a successor to Signor 
MussoHni as Prime Minister. 

“The Grand Council,” it was, declared, “on the proposal of the 
Duce draws up and keeps up to date the Hst of names to be presented 
to the Crown for the nomination,' when the vacancy occurs, of 
his successor; and it draws up also and keeps up to date the list of 
persons whom, in case of vacancies, it considers suitable to assume 
the functions of Government.” 

The Hst of “shadow” Prime Ministers was understood to consist of three 
names, kept in a sealed envelope. Thus the King’s choice had been 
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rigidly restricted. These are, perhaps, the two most flagrant examples 
of the violence done to the Statute by Fascism with the connivance of 
the King. It is, however, widely believed that the King has on many 
occasions signed decrees against his own better judgement and inclina- 
tions, and there is Httle question but that the King’s submission to the 
demands of his masterful Prime Minister has disappointed, and 
weakened the affection of, many of his subjects. One conspicuous 
example of His Majesty’s support of Signor Mussolini was furnished at 
the time of the murder of the young SociaHst Deputy, Matteotti, on 
June loth, 1924. This foul deed sent a shudder of horror through 
Italy. Signor Mussolini himself was green with terror at the prospect 
of being flung out of power and of the whole Fascist movement being 
swept away with him into Hmbo. Only an enemy, he tried to argue, 
could have done him this evil turn. When Signor Giovanni Amendola, 
the Liberal leader who was soon to fall a victim in his turn to Fascist 
brutahty, went to the King he is said to have received the assurance 
that, if authentic proofs of Signor Mussohni’s complicity were pro- 
duced, His Majesty would do his duty. A mass of evidence was, in 
fact, collected by the Opposition. But while the Opposition was 
laboriously building up its case and acting with scrupulous legahty, 
Signor Mussolini was busily pulling himself and his shaken myrmidons 
together. Meanwhile the King outwardly did nothing. And so on 
January 3rd, 1925, not quite seven months after the murder, Signor 
Mussolini strode confidently into a Chamber in which only Fascists 
were present and delivered a famous oration in which he assumed full 
responsibility for everything that had happened and challenged any- 
body who had anything against him to bring him to trial. Tumultous 
applause. The challenge was not accepted. With the King lying as 
low and as silent as Brer Rabbit the public found no champion. Signor 
Mussolini consequently was now more firmly in the saddle than before. 
Any surviving ideas of collaboration with Parties other than the 
absorbed Nationalist Party, were finally discarded. Henceforth Italy 
was to be under a totalitarian Fascist regime, and Signor Mussolini was 
to be its permanent dictator. 

Prince Umberto has not been unaffected by the loss of prestige of the 
Crown. As a young man he had been a popular idol. Tdl, well- 
built and good-looking, the Principino, as he was affectionately called, 
was a general favourite. The ladies loved him and he loved the ladies. 
For a litde time after his marriage he appeared to lose some of his 
popularity. Some heads were shaken, and by no means flattering 
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comparisons were drawn between him and the young Duke of Aosta 
who died so prematurely as a British prisoner of war. But when a 
family came to him and the Princess of Piedmont, and when the Prince 
showed that he was taking his military responsibilities seriously, he won 
back much of the affdctions of the people. He was, however, in some- 
thing of a dilemma. The more he devoted himself to his military 
duties the more he incurred the disapproval of those people who saw 
in the increasingly important posts conferred upon him a proof that 
the Prince in his turn had gone over to the Fascist camp. The position 
of an Heir Apparent is proverbially ticklish, and we should perhaps 
leave it at that. When so stout an anti-Fascist as Signor Paolo Treves 
can take so charitable and dispassionate a view of the King’s actions,^ a 
foreigner must be chary of his judgements, particularly as regards a 
Prince who has not yet been called upon to assume the final responsi- 
bihties of a Head of the State. England is not the only country where 
a Prince Hal has developed into a King Henry. His cool demeanour 
when an attempt was made upon his life in Brussels just before his 
marriage showed that he has inherited all the physical courage of his 
House. He may also prove to have moral courage and a political flair. 
It has yet to be determined what exactly lay behind the rapid military 
advancement that he has recently had. It may have been due to 
genuinely meritorious service and to the fact that, as the years pass, he 
is increasingly becoming the representative of the King as the royal 
head of the Army. It may have been due to Signor Mussolini’s recog- 
nition of his own waning prestige and to a desire to shelter behind the 
House of Savoy and reacquire the confidence of the armed forces. It 
may have been due to fear of the Throne and to a MachiavelHan 
design to implicate the monarchy in the further disasters already loom- 
ing ahead, and so to save Fascism and his own skin amidst the general 
wreckage. As the failure of Signor Mussolini’s regime grew more and 
more patent, reports of the Court moving cautiously behind the scenes 
and coquetting with the less extremist and more Conservative elements 
within the Fascist Party grew increasingly numerous and widespread. 
There can be no reasonable doubt now that these reports were true. 
One significant feature of the crisis was the attempted rehabilitation of 
the King. Attention was concentrated upon him, while the Crown 
Prince remained in the background. There was pohtical wisdom in 
this. As devout Roman Catholics the Prince and Princess of Piedmont 
can count upon all the poHtical experience and influence of the Vatican 
* Italy Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow, by Paolo Treves. Gollancz, 1942. 
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being put unreservedly at their disposal. This would be an invaluable 
trump card. Should the repubUcan elements persist in regarding the 
King as hopelessly compromised by Fascism the Vatican might yet save 
the Monarchy for Prince Umberto and his son. 

Signor Mussolini’s aiders and abettors have been numerous. This 
is the natural consequence of his practice of “changing the guard”. 
Partly with a view .to grooming promising collaborators for other 
posts, partly because certain appointments were made ad hoc, and partly 
because there could not be two suns in his solar system, Signor Musso- 
lini frequendy made changes amongst his principal Heutenants. This 
•practice applied even to the Quadrumviri, the four men who were 
credited with being the leaders of the March on Rome, though Signor 
Mussolini could not afford to leave them without employment as he 
did for longer or shorter periods his other supporters. Of these 
Quadrumviri Signor Michele Bianchi died not so very many years after 
the advent to power of Fascism. Marshal Balbo was killed in 1940. 
Marshal De Bono is now too old to count for much. Count De 
Vecchi, since he was recalled from Rhodes, has sunk into obscurity, 
though in July 1943 he was put in command of a Division in Sicily. 
There is no reason, therefore, to concern ourselves with the remaining 
two members of die Quadrumvirato, But, if they can be left out of 
account. Count Grandi, who acted as Chief of Staff to the Qiiadrumvirs, 
is stiU a young man with whom one must reckon. Of all the leading 
Fascists Dino Grandi is personally the best known in England because 
he was for several years Ambassador at the Court of St. James. Tall 
and distinguished-looking, intelligent and with charming manners, 
Count Grandi became a popular figure in London Society. He had 
been sent on mauy missions and had filled with success the post of 
Foreign Minister before he came to London as Ambassador in 1932 at 
the age of 37. When in 1921 the Fascist Party showed signs of fatal 
disruption and Signor Mussolini even resigned his leadership in protest 
against the unruliness of many of the local leaders, it was Signor Grandi 
(he became a Count in 1937) who declared that all the Black Shirts 
would unite and form “one solid block of granite”. Signor Grandi 
was, in &ct, in those days anything but the suave diplomat he after- 
wards trained himself to be, and some sober-minded people apparently 
accept as true the story that he admitted to having shot many poHtical 
opponents with his own hand when he was the Fascist “Ras” of 
Bologna. Signor Mussolini owed a great deal to Signor Grandiinmany 
ways. It was Signor Grandi who with Count De Vecchi undertook 
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in October 1922 the task of persuading the Government and the King 
to invite Signor Mussolini to form a Cabinet. There is reason to 
beheve that at the Stresa Conference in April 1935 Signor Grandi 
warned his leader that Great Britain would not turn a blind eye upon 
his projected attack on Abyssinia. During the meetings of the Non- 
Intervention Committee in London in the earlier stages of the Spanish 
Civil War Signor Grandi showed great ingenuity in defending his 
Government and had several clashes with Lord Plymouth and M. 
Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador. Finally Count Grandi is thought to 
have warned Signor Mussolini that, whatever Herren Hitler and 
Ribbentrop might say, Great Britain and France would not watch 
passively the destruction of Poland by Germany. Altogether, there- 
fore, Count Grandi has been one of the most active of the Fascist 
leaders, and neither the leading part he played in the overthrow of 
Signor Mussolini nor his charm of manner should be allowed to 
obliterate all memories of certain aspects of his past career. 

A man to be taken far less seriously is Count Galeazzo Ciano, Signor 
Mussolini’s son-in-law. His father. Admiral Costanzo Ciano, Count 
of Cortellazzo, performed various spectacular exploits in small motor- 
launches during the Great War and was an early supporter of Fascism. 
The family had made money out of shipping, and Count Galeazzo 
Ciano is generally credited with having increased enormously an already 
considerable fortune. He was, therefore, much more prosperous by 
birth than the majority of Fascist leaders. Having taken his degree in 
jurisprudence at Rome University he entered the diplomatic service. 
His rise was rapid and, after his marriage to Edda Mussolini in 1930, 
became meteoric. He returned from Shanghai to become head of 
Signor Mussolini’s Press Department, and soon afterwards was made 
Minister of Propaganda. He took part as an airman in the Abyssinian 
campaign with the rank of major, and in June 1936 was named J^nister 
of Foreign Affairs at the age of 33. This appointment caused much 
public discontent and jealousy and was, in fact, the most flagrant 
instance of nepotism. Count Ciano did not, in some ways, do so 
badly as might have been feared. He is inteUigent and quick, with 
a pleasantly boyish manner. This manner is the true index of his 
character. Important as his post was, and serious as were the issues with 
which he had to cope. Count Ciano has never yet settled down to be 
really “serious”. He is essentially the play-boy, happier on the shore 
of the seaside at Ostia or out at the Rome Golf Club, or happier still in 
pursuit of some love affair than he ever was at his desk in the Palazzo 
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Chigi. Roman scandal has been as busy with his name as with that of 
Countess Ciano. As Foreign Minister he undertook many journeys 
abroad which the risk of assassination made inexpedient for Signor 
Mussolini, and, if report speaks true, his incurable frivolity offended 
several of his hosts. He certainly was never hked either by Herr Hitler 
or Herr Ribbentrop and it is most probable that his heart was never 
in the German alliance which he signed in Berhn in May 1939. 
Undeniably high words passed between him and his German hosts at 
Salzburg in the August of that year when he found that Herr Hitler 
was determined on war. The story was current in Rome soon after- 
wards that Herr Hitler had flown into a rage at Count Ciano’s demur- 
rings to his proposals and had told him that he was a fool, that he was 
bom a fool and would die a fool. The photographs pubhshed in the 
Italian Press whenever Herr Ribbentrop came to Rome were highly 
enlightening. Whereas with other visitors Count Ciano was shown 
as smiling and attentive, with Herr Ribbentrop he was glum and saw 
as little of him as possible. His transfer after over six years at the 
Palazzo Chigi to the Italian Embassy to the Holy See aroused great 
speculation. Time alone will show whether the appointment, which 
ended with the Fascist regime, was merely made to provide a dignified 
escape for a son-in-law whom Signor MussoHni found to be no longer a 
whole-hearted collaborator and executor of his policy, or whether it 
was made so as to build a bridge across the Tiber to a sovereign 
State which, as its rulers hope, may yet help to promote the restora- 
tion of peace. Count Ciano, taken all in all, is a light weight, but 
he is not top light not to have taken a thoroughly discreditable 
share in the thoroughly discreditable and treacherous annexation of 
Albania. 

Next after Count Grand! and Count Ciano theitalian probably best 
known in this country, at least by name, is Signor Virginio Gayda, for 
nearly twenty years editor and chief leader-writer of the Giormle 
S Italia^ and a frequent contributor to goodness only knows how many 
other pubhcations. To me personally Signor Gayda was always an 
accessible and helpful colleague. He is a man who can speak or read 
several languages; who has travelled; who has read much; has a good 
memory; is an indefatigable worker, and writes at a great pace, rattling 
out his articles on a typewriter almost as fast as a machine-gunner runs 
through a belt of cartridges. Signor Gayda was for many years re- 
garded as the special mouthpiece of Signor Mussolini. This has often 
been denied. The faa none the less remains that Signor Gayda was 
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one of the best-informed men in Italy and was in constant touch with 
all the members of the Government. Many Itahans will tell you that 
Signor Gayda was not at heart a true Fascist. By this they mean that 
he was not a violent extremist and that he had no brutal past to live 
down. But Signor Gayda served the Fascist regime faithfully and well. 
On one occasion when I expressed my surprise at one of his articles 
Signor Gayda told me quite candidly that he regarded himself as a 
regular servant of the regime. A lawyer, he said in effect, is not con- 
cerned with the justice of his client’s case. He is not concerned with 
the innocence or guilt of a man whom he is defending against a charge 
of murder. He has his brief and it is his business to do the best he 
can for his cHent. I regard myself in the light of a lawyer. This ex- 
planation accounts for many of Signor Gay da’s articles, as, it also helps 
to explain his apparent omniscience. The materials of many of his 
articles were supphed to him by the Government or the Party, and he 
docilely put his name at the bottom after having touched them up to 
the required degree. Occasionally he permitted himself to take a line 
of his own which turned out mot to be favoured in high places. He 
was an adept in wriggling out of such awkward situations, and the 
dexterity of some of his recantations provoked the admiration and 
amusement of his JoumaHstic colleagues. But he could be a good 
friend, and was ready to drayr a distinction between the individual 
Briton and British policy. One of the finest compHments ever paid 
to a foreigner was that paid by Signor Gayda to the late Sir William 
McClure, a lifelong champion of Italy and for many years the Press 
Attache at the British Embassy in Rome. Sir WilUam was a well- 
known figure in Rome, as indeed he was everywhere, for he stood 
about 6 feet 8 inches high and had been known in his Oxford days as 
the “Pemmy Giant”. He was for some years The Times Correspondent 
in Italy, spoke Italian (and several other languages) fluently, was 
extremely sociable and a briUiant conversationalist. On the day of his 
death the Giornale S Italia came out with a single banner heading in 
large type “£ morto McClure”, “McClure is dead”. All the readers 
of Signor Gayda’s newspaper were expected to know, and lament the 
death of their Enghsh friend. Writing as much and as fast as he does, 
Signor Gayda has no special gifts of literary style, but his Italian is clear 
and easy to follow and certainly does not fall into obscurity through 
undue compression. There was no better guide to Fascist political 
thought. 

In some ways the exact antithesis of Count Ciano is Signor Giuseppe 
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Eottai. Like most of ids colleagues Signor Bottai was an early adherent 
to Fascism, Like most of his colleagues again he had taken part in the 
Great War, for the sake of fighting in which he interrupted his legal 
studies. But after the March on Rome Signor Bottai began to devote 
himself seriously to journalism and to Ae writing of books. His 
literary work has by no means been incompatible with devotion to the 
public service. He has been Minister of Corporations and of Educa- 
tion. He has been Governor of Rome. He has been Civil Governor 
of Addis Ababa. But first and foremost he is a thinker and writer. He 
was mainly responsible for the ‘‘School Charter” which brought the 
entire educational system more completely under Fascist control, and 
he had much to do with the “Labour Charter”. Signor Bottai was 
one of the really able and intellectual members of the Fascist Party, and 
his review Critica Fascista was both temperate and outspoken. For a 
man who has done as much active service in peace and on the battle- 
field as he has, his writings are apt to be extremely abstract and meta- 
physical, though his literary style in itself is not involved. He is 
probably as much respected as any leading Fascist, but he will never be 
a really popular figure. 

One of the best-known and most cordially disliked' figures of 
Fascism is Roberto Farinacci. Originally a petty railway employee, 
Signor Farinacci somehow managed to qualify as a lawyer and took 
occasion once to state in his newspaper, the violent and much-quoted 
Regime Fascista, that he had built up his fortune out of his legal practice 
and not by corruption. From sudb mention as is made of him in this 
book his character can easily be inferred. A thorough-going tough, 
it was to him that Signor Mussolini turned for a Secretary of the Fascist 
Party when the whole movement had been endangered by the Matteotti 
murder. He did his job effectively and resigned in 1926, either because, 
with the complete disintegration of the Opposition, there was no longer 
any need for a man of his type or because he had become too deeply 
compromised by his polemics with Cardinal Gasparri. Signor Fari- 
nacci was made a Minister of State and a member of the Fascist Grand 
Council but was never a member of the Cabinet, Nevertheless he was 
always a prominent Fascist figure and he was always engaged in 
quarrelling over something. He was mainly responsible for originat- 
ing the anti-Semitic campaign in Italy which he launched at the bidding 
of his German patrons. Signor Farinacci was, at least on paper, the 
principal champion of the German alliance in Italy, and it is commonly 
supposed that much of his funds came from German sources. Though 
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always professing to be a good Roman Catholic, Signor Farinacci tilted 
many times at the Vatican and more particularly at the Osservatore 
Romano, the staff of which he was continually declaring to be pro- 
Jewish and anti-Italian. He was, in fact, never happy unless he was 
attacking somebody or something. As a rule he was attacking the 
presumed opponents of the Fascist regime, such as Marshal BadogHo or 
Count Dalla Torre, editor of the Osservatore Romano. But he was not 
afraid to criticize shortcomings in the Party itself, and he was one of the 
j&rst to complain that the Corporative system had failed to regulate 
prices and ensure the supplies of food in war-time and that there was a 
danger of the poorer classes suffering starvation. His newspaper was 
distinguished by the violence of its vituperation against the British, and 
there is. small doubt that his pro-German faction, instigated and paid 
by the Nazis, had a great deal to do with the wholesale changes in the 
Cabinet and in the Fascist Party administration which followed each 
other so quickly since the beginning of 1943. 

Signor Scorza, Hke his friend Signor Farinacci, was destined inexor- 
ably to be swept away with the fall of Fascism. A native of Calabria, 
where he was bom in 1897, Carlo Scorza was taken as a boy to the 
district of Lucca, with which he always remained identified. He 
fought in the Great War and was one of the earliest and most ruthless of 
the squadristi. The band which he organized was, in fact, known 
locally as the '^ghenga Scorza \ and this gang soon distinguished itself 
by the brutality with which it beat up its poUtical opponents of all sorts. 
He took part in the March on Rome, and it was his toughs who, during 
the unrest following the Matteotti murder, set upon Signor Amendola, 
the Liberal leader, so severely that he died soon afterwards at Nice. 
These activities won him a place on the National Party Directorate. 
Signor Scorza came again into prominence when, soon after the Con- 
ciliation between Church and State, there was an embittered tussle 
between the Fascist Government and the Vatican over the Youth. His 
bands of trained young hooHgans attacked priests, Roman Catholic 
newspapers and clubs, and members of the Catholic Youth organiza- 
tions. Pope Pius XI and Signor Mussolini thundered at each other 
across the Tiber, and when finally peace was patched up Signor Scorza 
was sacrificed and disappeared into obscurity. According, however, 
to another version,^ Signor Scorza’s disgrace , was due not so much to 
his priest-baiting as to his having swindled the Credito Toscano out of 
6 muffion dollars. His disgrace at all events lasted long. It was only 
I Given in the Christian Science Monitor. 
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in October 1942 that he was allowed to write in the Popolo Italia, the 
Mussolini family newspaper, a signed article attacking the spread of 
pessimism. This was a clear sign that he was being restored to favour. 
Directly afterwards he was given a place again on the National Direc- 
torate, and in April 1943 he supplanted Signor Vidussoni as Secretary 
of the Fascist Party. His activities in this post are described in more 
detail elsewhere.^ It is sufficient here to say that he is a man of violence 
and ruthlessness both in thought and in act. He did, however, show 
a sensible impatience of all the utterly superfluous and frequently 
obstructive bureaucracy that Fascist graft and “wangling’’ had built up 
round, and often in duplication of, the State Administration, and he did 
not hesitate to point out the dislike of responsibility, lack of initiative 
and wasteful incompetence of the pretentious jacks-in-office who were 
making lucrative careers out of the Party machinery. He had the 
courage too to stand up for the much-maHgned bourgeoisie, largely 
upon whose shoulders, or rather upon whose banking accounts. Signor 
Mussolini and his followers had climbed into office. But vrhen all is 
said and done Signor Scorza was one of the Farinacci camarilla, and 
his appointment in the place of Signor Vidussoni was warmly welcomed 
by Signor Farinacci as signifying that the intransigence of the Revolu- 
tion was being stressed. A return was being made to the Old Guard 
who had preserved their original dynamic spirit, who were opposed to 
the very idea of compromise and a fortiori of an ItaUan capitulation, 
and who, at a moment of crisis, must be preferred to more moderate 
and adaptable men. 

This brief list does not, of course, pretend to do more than give a 
few of the names of those who have been the instruments of Signor 
Mussolini’s will. Others such as the old Nationalist, Signor Federzoni, 
formerly Minister of the Colonies and, until the crash, President of the 
Royal Academy; Count Volpi of Misurata, the wealthy industrialist 
who was Governor of TripoHtania and Minister of Finance; Senator 
Thaon di Revel, for several years Minister of Finance, owed their 
appointments not so much to their being keen Party men as to their 
suitability for the posts entrusted to them and to their willingness to 
place their talents at the disposition of their country. But the list of 
sketches, such as it is, should give some idea of a few typical men who 
rose to prominence under the Fascist regime and whose continuance in 
high places would inevitably engender suspicions of any regime pur- 
porting, to have expelled the Fascist virus. Who the new leaders of 

^ Chapter Nine. 
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Italy are going to be it is beyond anybody’s powers to guess. Count 
Sforza, the former Foreign Minister and one of the earliest rebels against 
the Fascist regime; Professor Salvemini; Don Sturzo, once the powerful 
leader of the Roman Catholic Partita Popolare, are none of them as 
young as they were. But the years of their wandering in the wilder- 
ness have not been wasted. They have kept burning the torch of 
liberty and have gathered round themselves many disciples. There is, 
then, no reason to despair. Even though a reborn Italy has to suiSfer 
her growing pains this will only be natural. The new Rome will not 
be built in a day. Historical precedents suggest that several years 
will elapse after the fall of Fascism before the grain is sifted from 
the chaff. 
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Chapter Seven 

ITALY’S WAR RECORD 

A BRIEF oudine has already been given ^ of the general type of 
• warfare for which the three arms of the Italian forces were trained. 
Writing * on Italy’s “war doctrine and spirit” General Pariani, at that 
tinie Under-Seaetary of State for War, laid down the broad principle 
that a static war which sought to wear down the enemy was impossible 
for Italy, since such a pohcy was contrary both to the F^dst spirit and 
to the iron laws of Italian economy. The Italian war, he maintained, 
must be one of rapid movement and must seek to destroy the enemy in 
the briefest possible time. This was feasible because the Italian State 
and military organization depended upon the single inspiration and 
guidance of Signor Mussolini. General Pariani further stated that 
according to the Italian doctrine the Army should be flung at a vital 
objective, with the purpose of breaking through the enemy front and 
exploiting the success thus won. As to the spirit he pointed out that 
in 1915-18 calls had been made upon the negative, p^sive qualities of 
resistance, sacrifice, duty and obeience rather than upon the bubbling 
entliusiasm, initiative and joy of responsibflity of the troops. The 
motto and spirit informing the Army of to-day should, he declared, 
be love of risk, joy of responsibility, daring and endurance, coupled 
with the Fascist slogans credere, ohhedire, comhattere (beHeve, obey, 
fight) and vivere pericolosamente (live ’dangerously). It was obviously 
in anticipation of being able to put these theories into practjce that 
Signor Mussolini declared war upon Great Britain and France when he 
did. He imagined that he was hurling his country not so much into 
war as into a speedy and cheap -victory. He reckoned that the itnmini»nf 
total collapse of France would be followed shortly by the surrender and 
disintegration of the British Empire, and that his armies would flaunt 
themselves on a brilliant parade through southern France and would 
then proceed at their leisure to enter mto possession of vast, dis ar m e d 
territories in Afiica. Similarly ■with Greece four months later. Signor 
Mussohm expected that the Greek Government would either capitulate 
outright to his ultimatum or else, if some show of resistance were put 
up, that it would quickly be brought to an end and Tralian prestige 
> Chapter Four. » MRassegna Italiana,]xaie 1939. 
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throughout the Balkams gloriously ahd profitably enhanced. 

These rosy anticipations were soon fdsified. During the few days 
that elapsed before the capitulation the French armies in the south-east 
put up a tough resistance to the Italian advance, and the terms of the 
Franco-Italian Armistice did not put Italy in physical occupation of 
much of the coveted territory included in her loudly-trumpeted 
‘‘aspirations". She gained not so much a foot- as a toe-hold in metro- 
politan France, and it was only when, as a reply to the Anglo-American 
landing in Algiers and Morocco, the Axis armies marched into the 
unoccupied zone of France on November iith, 1942, that Italy was 
permitted to occupy Corsica and the French Riviera. Italy did, it is 
true, at the outset occupy British Somaliland and even crossed the 
frontiers of the Sudan and Kenya at certain points. But this success, 
which was due to our lack of resources, both human and material, was 
short-lived. In January 1941 British and Imperial forces, aided by 
Abyssinian patriots, advanced simultaneously into Abyssinia, Eritrea 
and Itahan Somaliland. Although our troops were gready inferior in 
numbers and artillery we were much better served in the air, and jthe 
Italians at once began a general retirement. The only serious resistance 
was made at Keren, where there was hard fighting before this strong 
Eritrean mountain fortress with its garrison of 40,000 men was captured 
on March 27th; at Amba Alagi, where the late Duke of Aosta sur- 
rendered with over 19,000 men on May 19th, and, after the rainy 
season had ended, at Gondar, which capitulated on November 27th, 
increasing our bag of prisoners by 23,500 men, of whom 11,500 were 
Italians. The Emperor Haile Selassie had re-entered Addis AbaJja on 
May 5th. Thus in seventeen months from the declaration of war 
Italy had lost every shred of her East African Empire. * Bitter Italian 
tongues said that henceforth Signor Mussolini should be known no 
longer as tho fondatore (founder) but as the affondatore (sinker) of the 
Empire. I gather from participants in this campaign that in some 
places, notably before Keren, the Italians fought well, and that the 
individual soldier often displayed great courage. The trouble appears 
to have lain with the General St^ and the superior officers. If, for 
example, Keren had been skilfuUy defended its great strength should 
have made it virtually impregnable by our much smaller army. The 
Italians seem also to have been criminaLlly remiss in not destroying their 
supplies of petrol, without our capture of which we should on occasion 
have had to hold up our advance. 

The Greek campaign, so far from bringing Italy some much-needed 
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kudos, nearly overwhelmed Signor Mussolini in shame. His ultimatum, 
dehvered at 3 a.m. on October 28th, 1940 (the anniversary of the 
March on Rome), gave the Government of General Metaxas three 
hours in which to accept the demand that Greece should surrender 
unspecified strategic posts. It alleged that Greece was not observing 
even the barest duties of a neutral in spite of repeated Italian protests 
and warnings, and specifically accused Greece of having agreed to place 
at the disposal of Great Britain air bases in Thessaly and Macedonia for 
use in an attack on Albania. This blackmailing ultimatum was rejected 
by General Metaxas, and at 5.30, i.e. half an hour before its expiry, the 
Italian attack was launched across the Albanian border. At this moment 
Signor Mussolini had another meeting with Herr Hitler, this time in 
Florence. Doubt was expressed in some quarters whether Germany 
was an accomplice in this treacherous attack upon Greece. General 
Metaxas and Ifis colleagues were convinced that she was. This seems 
more than likely. It was subsequently admitted that Balkan affairs 
were discussed at the fateful meeting on the Brenner held between 
Signor MussoUni and Herr Hitler on March 1 8th, 1940, and immediately 
after it a harsher and sinister note began to be sounded in Rome. In a 
speech dehvered to the Chamber on the first anniversary of Italy’s 
declaration of war Signor Mussolini declared that ever since August 
1940 he had had proofs that Greece did not even preserve the pretence 
of neutrahty. By October, he went on, the Yugoslav-Greek situation 
was such that, in the language of chemistry, it needed “decanting” to 
avoid unpleasant surprises, and “thus, on October 15th, it was unani- 
mously decided to hesitate no longer and to launch the campaign before 
the end of the month”. 

The campaign exposed to the whole world the incompetence and 
miscalculations of the Fascist regime. In the speech just referred to 
Signor Mussolini tried to shufHe off some of the odium, contempt and 
riticule which he had brought upon himself by saying that the plan 
of the C.-in-C. of the forces in Albania, General Visconti-Prasca, was 
“approved by the Rome High Command and by myself” and was 
“logical and convincing”. He had made the same claim in a speech 
which he delivered m Rome, on February 23 rd, 1941, and which was 
obviou 4 y intended to answer the accusations that Italy had declared 
war widiout having made adequate preparations, and that not only the 
situation in Greece had been misjudged but the European situation as a 
whole had been misread in June 1940, when it was confidently antici- 
pated that the war would last only a few weeks. In spite of Signor 
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Mussolini’s claim there was evidently a sharp division of military 
opinion at home. At the beginning of * December 1940 it was 
announced in quick succession that Marshal EadogHo had resigned 
from his post as Chief of the General StajEf, and that the resignations 
had also been accepted of Admiral Cavagnari, Chief of the ItaHan 
Navy Staff, and of General De Vecchi, Governor and Commander in 
the Dodecanese. In Albania changes of command were significantly 
frequent. Italian fortunes had, indeed, sunk to a low ebb. The 
Greeks, fighting with supreme gallantry and skill, had not only stemmed 
the Italian advance but had flung the invaders neck and crop out of 
their country and were trouncing them soundly in Albania. A brilUant 
attack by the Fleet Air Arm had on November nth dehvered a 
crippling blow to the main Italian Battle Fleet lying in Taranto harbour. 
General (as he then was) Wavell had forestalled Marshal Graziani and 
had launched a surprise attack which drove the remnants of the 
defeated Italian forces out of Egypt into Cyrenaica. The Italian air- 
men, for whom Signor Mussolini had begged Herr Hitler’s permission 
that they might participate in the Battle of Britain, had been shot out 
of our skies and were hastily withdrawn. We do not yet know the 
details of the crisis, A special communique issued in Rome said that 
Italy, in entering the war, was aware that “difficult moments” were in 
store for her; that the changes in the High Command would accelerate 
the rhythm of the Italian war machine, and, finally, that “Mussolini 
and the Italian people know that they can trust each other”. Signor 
Farinacci, the extremist editor of the Regime Fascista and a man always 
ready to jump into the breach on critical occasions, made a bitter and 
thinly veiled attack upon Marshal Badoglio. The Marshal was 
accused of failing to prepare adequately for the campaign against 
Greece and of attempting to shift the responsibility by lies. Someone, 
wrote Signor Farinacci, who should have remained silent is now assert- 
ing among his henchmen in the salons and hunt clubs that he dis- 
approved of the Greek enterprise. It is puerile to try to shift the 
responsibility on to the poUtici command, when it is obvious that the 
conduct of the war devolved exclusively upon professional soldiers. 
The Government has never been stingy to the Army, and we had the 
right to expect our armed forces to show the fullest efficiency at a time 
of testing. Signor Farinacci further went on to say that the Duce 
wanted collaborators better able to interpret his thoughts, and that he 
needed men who knew better how to put his plans into action and 
who understood better how to exploit the undeniable merit of the 
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Italian troops. This attack, which was bitterly resented by Marshal 
Badogho,^ had a very depressing and bewildering effect upon pubHc 
opinion. Not everybody, however, approved the Marshal’s resigna- 
tion. It was well known that he disliked the Fascist regime. At the 
time of the March on Rome he had offered the King to stop the whole 
movement with a regiment of soldiers and a few machine-guns. He 
had never even nominally joined the Fascist Party until honorary 
membership was forced upon him after his triumphant return from 
Addis Ababa. If, said his critics, he had felt so strongly about the 
Greek campaign, he should have resigned when it was being planned 
and not when Italy was the laughing-stock of Europe. 

In boasting to the Chamber on June loth, 1941, how the Greek 
resistance was ultimately overcome. Signor Mussolini tried to give the 
impression that the Italian troops had won their success despite the aid 
furnished by Great Britain, and he spoke as though the Germans had 
been engaged solely in crushing Yugoslavia. As a matter of fact the 
Germans had occupied Salonika on April 9th and threatened the Greek 
rear in Albania, thus enabling even the defeated Italian army to 
advance. Indeed when the Greeks realized that their position was 
hopeless they tried at first to surrender to the Germans, but were 
referred to the despised and hated Italians. As a sop to Signor Musso- 
lini’s wounded pride Herr Hitler, with contemptuous courtesy, allowed 
him to pose as the conqueror of Greece and to occupy the greater part 
of the country, Athens included. The moral obligation upon Great 
Britain to implement her guarantee to Greece had had one most 
unfortunate consequence. It had compelled the withdrawal of troops 
from General Wavell’s army to meet the impending menace of a 
German invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece, and thus enabled a counter- 
offensive to be launched which, thanks mainly to German troops 
rushed to the rescue of the defeated Italians, regained in a few weeks 
nearly all the territory won by us during the winter. But what is of 
immediate interest here is the curious report which Marshal Graziani 
hastily sent to Rome towards the end of December 1940 in explanation 
of his defeat by General WaveU. To many minds it conveyed the 
impression that the Marshal in his turn also was trying to put the blame 
on to other shoulders, since he referred to orders and instructions 

* The reputed text of Marshal BadogHo’s rejoinder was reproduced in the 
Greek Press in March 1941. It was said to have been published originally by 
the Trihum on December 23 rd, 1940> hi a single edition which was immedi- 
ately suppressed. 
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wliich he had received. Marshal Graziam’s resignation was not 
formally announced in Rome until March 25th, 1941, when, at one 
and the same time, he ceased to be Chief of Staff of the Army, Governor 
of Libya and Commanding Officer of the Armed Forces in Northern 
Africa. But already in February rumours were current in Rome that 
he had, at the beginning of the year, denounced Signor Mussolini 
before a meeting of the Supreme War Council as responsible for the 
defeat. He was alleged to have made a long speech in which he 
disclaimed responsibility and to have placed upon the table the orders 
he had received from Signor Mussolini and copies of his replies in 
which he had vigorously opposed the strategical plan forced upon him. 
His arguments had, however, been brushed aside and he had only 
remained in command at Signor Mussolini’s direct orders. Whether 
or not this report is true, and whatever basis there may have been for 
the further report that after this explosion Marshal Graziani was put 
under house arrest in Rome, there can be Httle doubt that at this period 
Italy was passing through a dangerous crisis and that Signor Mussolini’s 
prestige and position were severely shaken. Part of the trouble seems 
to have lain in a recrudescence of the old jealousy between the Army 
and the Black Shirt Militia, many of whose officers proved to be 
thoroughly incompetent but of whom it was extremely (hfficult for the 
professional General commanding to rid himself. The attitude taken 
up by Marshals Badoglio and Graziani towards Signor Mussolini was, 
in short, not very dissimilar from that adopted by Nikias towards 
Kleon when, in the famous scene described by Thucydides, Nikias, 
baited beyond endurance by the strictures of that arch-demagogue, 
finally bade him go and take charge of the Athenian army himself. 
Military men of the regular army were often heard at this date ^ to 
remark with a certain malice that it was the Fascists’ job to finish what 
they had begun. 

No attempt is being made here to present even an epitome of the 
military operations undertaken by Italy. The ebb and flow of the 
offensives and counter-offensives which at one moment brought 
Marshal Rommel and the Axis armies almost within sight of Alex- 
andria, only to be driven out of Egypt, out of Cyrenaica, out of 
Tripolitania and finally out of Tunisia, fall within the province of 
the military historian. It is enough here to say that, stiffened by the 
tank divisions of Marshal Rommel, the Italians rallied well from the 
catastrophic defeat inflicted upon Marshal Graziani. They could not 
* The Times, Febmary ist, 1941. 
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afford to do otherwise. On June 22nd, 1941, Herr Hitler had made 
the mistake of committing Germany to an invasion of Russia, and he 
no longer had a large surplus of reserves upon which to draw if he 
received an S O S message from Signor Mussolini. The weU-known 
German joumahst, Herr Kircher, writing from Rome to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung,'^ Subsequently pointed out that 

“Italy stands or falls with the southern front of Europe. Even the 
greatest viaory over the Bolsheviks could not make good Italy’s 
position on the southern front if once it were lost. At the same time 
the Italians are aware that a coll^se of the German eastern front 
would have been disastrous for Italy as well.” 

By common consent many of the Italian troops fought with courage, 
and were rewarded for their pains on more than one occasion by being 
left in the lurch by their German allies. Marshal Messe and his men 
held out longer in Tunisia than the troops under General von Amim 
and up to the last oiSfered a stout resistance to the redoubtable Eighth 
Army under General Montgomery. The Italian claim, however, that 
final surrender had come only when the last cartridge had been fired 
was quite untrue. Mr. Churchill declared in his address 2 to both 
Houses of Congress of May 19th, 1943, that 

“the Afiican excursion of the two Fascist Dictators has cost their 
countries in killed or c^tured 950,000 soldiers. In addition nearly 
2,400,000 gross tons of^shipping have been sunk and nearly 8,000 
aircraft destroyed, both of these figures being exclusive of large 
numbers of ships and aircraft damaged. There have also been lost 
by the enemy 6,2op guns, and 2,550 tanks and 70,000 trucks.” 

On the following day, Mr Eden gave some further figures to the 
annual conference of the Conservative Party and mentioned that the 
enemy had lost a vast quantity of guns, ammunition, vehicles and 
other military equipment”, thereby disproving the Italian boasts that 
they had only surrendered because they had no more supplies. Even 
more fatuous was the excuse 3 that the Axis troops had been facing “a 
superiority of 100 to one” in numbers. As the inevitable end of the 
campaign came more clearly into view the numbers of the AlHes, as 
quoted in the Italian Press, grew as rapidly as those of Falstafif’s men in 
buckram, and goodness oi^y knows what astronomical figures they 
would not have reached if the Axis troops had managed to hold out 
much longer. 

^ February 26th, 1943. 

* The Tima, May 20th, 1943. 3 Popofo d* Mia, May rath, 1943. 
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In comparison with the Great War there has certainly been compara- 
tively Httle static warfare on any front, and to that extent the Itiians 
were justified in training their men for a more open type of fighting. 
It cannot, however, be said that the Itaha^is have markedly displayed 
those offensive quaHties which General Pariani apparently expected to 
find in them. After they had once overrun British Somaliland they 
showed little enough “bubbhng enthusiasm” or daring imtiative, and 
after our advance in East Africa had begun they only punctuated their 
retreats by spasmodic stands. Marshal Graziani was superior in num- 
bers, especially of mechanized units, at the outbreak of war, but until 
September he was held on the Egyptian frontier, and after he had 
advanced in great strength to Maktila he wasted his time and oppor- 
tunity by constructing many fortified camps. In Greece, or rather 
Albania, the Italians were soon forced on to the defensive, and though 
Signor Mussolini went over to Albania in March 1941 when, as he 
said, he “felt victory in the air”, his mere presence did not obliterate 
the stubborn Greek army, although the Italians had by now coUeaed 
what he described as “a really imposing force”. The Italians have, in 
short, done rather better on the defensive than on the offensive, though 
the British official pamphlet entitled Destruction of an Army contains 
several passages bearing witness to Marshal Graziani’s bold use of his 
artillery, to the courage and dash of the motor-cyclists who headed his 
columns, and to individual cases of bravery. When Signor Mussolini 
made known at the beginning of March 1943 his withdrawal of his 
shattered Divisions from the dreaded Russian front his Order of the 
Day spoke of the innumerable proofs of “tenacity and worth” which 
they had given in fighting to the utmost limit against superior enemy 
forces, and he declared ffiat “privations, sufferings and interminable 
marches” had put their physical and moral resistance to an exceptional 
test. Here again it is clear that the Italians had chiefly distinguished 
themselves on the defensive. In a famous definition the French 
natural historian, Buffon, wrote: “Get animal est mechant; quand on 
Fattaque il se defend”. So it was with too many of the Italian troops, 
who apparently had no stomach for an unpopular war and were not 
eager to carry the fight to the enemy. 

Nor has the Italian Navy been used with that boldness which Signor 
Mussolini bad announced ^ that it would display. Opportunities were 
not wanting for the Italians to vindicate their daims to dominate mare 
nostro. The collapse of France robbed Great Britain of the coUabora- 
* See Chapter Four. 
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tion of the French fleet, upon which much faith had been pinned, and 
left the British Mediterranean Fleet distinctly inferior to that of Italy, i 
hut nevertheless the faster ItaHan warships invariably withdrew when- 
ever contact was estabhshed. British inferiority in strength was, how- 
ever, redressed on the night of November iith*-i2th when the main 
Italian fleet at Taranto was successfully attacked by the Fleet Air Arm. 
Signor Mussolini indignantly denied the accuracy of the announcement 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Churchill, but as it was even 
he had to admit that three capital ships had been hit, though he de- 
clared that only one had been seriously damaged. Signor Mussohni, 
incidentally, did not enhance the reputation of his fleet for enterprise 
when he proceeded to twit the'British Prime Minister with having said 
nothing about the recent torpedoeing of various units in the Central 
Mediterranean and in the port of Alexandria. Photographic recon- 
naissance estabhshed that one of the large new battleships of the Littorio 
class and two of the older, reconstructed battleships of the Cavour class 
had been damaged, and further reconnaissance showed that within a 
few days after this briUiant feat, which changed the balance of power, 
the three undamaged battleships, eight cruisers and nine destroyers had 
shpped out of Taranto and sought the protection of a safer harbour. 
An Italian force, comprising a ship of the Littorio class and at least one 
other battleship, which was encountered on November 27th, refused 
batde and hastily withdrew under smoke screens to Cagliari. On 
March 28th, 194.1, however, the Italians did not succeed in escaping 
and were brought to action in the Batde of Cape Matapan. On the 
previous day our airmen on reconnaissance had sighted Italian warships 
steaming eastwards, and on the following morning two enemy squad- 
rons, .about one hundred miles apart, were located roughly to the west 
and south-west of Crete. The more southerly squadron included the 
Vittorio Veneto, of the Littorio class, while the other squadron included 
two batdeships of the Cavour class. During the day the Littorio-class 
batdeship was repeatedly attacked by our naval aircraft, and she was 
so damaged that her speed was reduced to 15 knots. The consequence 
of these attacks and of hits on other vessels was to enable Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham, with his main battle fleet, to gain contact with 
the enemy, though it was only as darkness fell that close action was 
joined. The 8-inch gun cruisers Pola, Zara and Fiume were blown to 
pieces within a few minutes. Two destroyers certainly shared their 
6.te, and other vessels may also have been destroyed. This great 
* Chapters Four and Five. 
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victory cost us two aircraft. Not a man nor a ship was lost. One 
striking lesson drawn from this engagement was the supreme value 
to a fleet of an efficient air arm. This was particularly true when the 
ships of one of the adversaries were so much faster than those of the 
other. The Italian vessels, designed to operate in the Mediterranean, 
were more lightly built and swifter than the corresponding units in our 
fleet and could only be overtaken by aircraft. Although, moreover, 
it was a favourite theme in Italy that battleships had been rendered 
largely obsolete by aircraft the Italian fleet entered the war without a 
single aircraft carrier. It was apparently considered by Signor Musso- 
lini that, in the narrow waters of the Mediterranean, land-based aircraft 
would meet all Italy’s requirements. This was by no means the 
view of all the naval experts, headed, it was beheved, by Admiral 
Riccardi. 

The drubbing administered to the Italian fleet off Cape Matapan 
made Signor Mussohni more averse than ever from risking a general 
engagement, and not even the prospect of losing the entire Axis army 
in Tunisia availed to entice out the Navy although he knew very well 
that, if his battle fleet did put to sea, it would at once have had that 
chance of meeting our ships for which it was allegedly yearning. In 
common fairness to the Italians, however, it has to be admitted that 
their lighter vessels often showed daring and enterprise. A special 
type of small torpedo-carrying craft, known as Italy’s “secret.weapon”, 
made a bold attack upon Malta in July 1941, but every one of the 
attackers was destroyed by the defences. The same type of vessel was 
employed elsewhere, and the Italians persistently claimed that they had 
penetrated successfully into Alexandria harbour and sunk two of our 
warships. With the assistance of ^craft the Italian ships also inflicted 
considerable damage upon the escorted convoys which we sent from 
time to time to Malta- Upon at least two such occasions in 1942 
Italian battleships set out to intercept the convoys, but they were 
invariably driven off. As it was two of these running engagements, 
fought in June and in August 1942, were expensive to us, and, known 
to the Italians as the batdes of Pantelleria and Mezzagosto, were 
asserted to have been victories for them.^ Referring to the former 
engagement the ebullient Signor Mussolini declared ^ that ‘‘Britain has 
at last felt deep in her flesh the bite of the Roman she-wolf ”, and that 
particip^^nts would in future years be able to say; “I took part in the 

^ Broadcast by Admiral Riccardi on Navy Day (June loth) 1943. 

=* Speeches in Sardinia and on board a warship in June 1942. 
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viaorious tattle of Pantelleria, and that battle is a turning point in tbe 
history of the war”. Statistical accuracy is scarcely one of Italy’s 
strong suits, especially in time of war, but it may be noted that in June 
1943 an Italian Admiral claimed that up to May 3 ist submarines had 
destroyed enemy warships totalling 168,279 tons and merchant shipping 
totalling 1,236,616 tons, and, further, had damaged warships totalling 
135,200 tons and merchant ships totalling 78,000 tons. These figure's 
are, in any case, interesting because on June 13 th Mr. Churchill sent a 
congratulatory message to Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham praising 
the work done by the Navy during the whole of the Tunisian cam- 
paign. Our submarines, said the Prime Minister, had sunk 47 ships 
and the surface forces 42 ships of an aggregate tonnage of 268,600. ’ 
When to this was added the sinkings by air, a grand total of 137 sliips 
and 433,400 tons was reached. During the long struggle on the main- 
land the Navy and Air Force working in cooperation sank 21 enemy 
destroyers or torpedo-boats and many small craft, and prevented 35% 
of the enemy supply ships and transports from reaching Tunisia. Mr. 
Churchill praised the mine-sweepers for having reopened the Mediter- 
ranean by clearing the channels, 600 miles long, between May 9th and 
2ist; mentioned that between November 8th, 1942 (when the Allies 
landed in French North Africa), and May 8th, 1943 (the day after the 
capture of Tunis and Bizerta), our losses were less than 2j% out of the . 
whole vast mass of shipping, and, as a final figure, stated that the motor 
torpedo-boats had during the first fortnight in May sunk 9 ships for 
the loss of 4. All this, the Prime Minister s message concluded, “could 
not have been accomplished without the support of the battleships, 
aircraft carriers and cruisers who were denied the meeting with the 
Italian Battle Fleet they so ardently desire”.^ 

Of the three fighting services the favourite with the Fascists had 
always been the Air Force. That this should have been so is easily 
understandable. The Regia Aeronautica or the Ala Azzmra was pre- 
eminendy a Fascist creation. Signor Mussolini was himself a keen 
airman, and when, as he so often did, he went somewhere by air the 
Fascist Press always chronicled dutifully that the Duce was himself 

* A leading article in The Times of April ist, 1943, computed that, apart 
from submarines, the Italian fleet had lost since Ae beginning of the war 
10 cruisers, 48 torpedo-boats and destroyers and some 35 smaller warships. 
It was reckoned that Admiral Riccardi then disposed of a surface fleet of 
6 to 8 battleships, 2 heavy and 7 light cruisers, with nearly 60 destroyers and 
torpedo boats. 
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piloting the machine and that such a perfect take-off and landing were 
never seen. This enthusiasm* for flying, in fact, caused much appre- 
hension in the bosoms of Signor Mussohni’s most devoted admirers, 
and after one crash he was implored not to risk his precious life by undue 
foolhardiness. He complied for a while, but he was soon back again 
in the cockpit, if not always alone. He brought up his family to be 
‘"air-minded”, and finally he lost his son Bruno who was killed early 
in the war while testing a machine. Another keen pilot was Count 
Ciano, Signor MussoHni’s son-in-law and the, former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who took part in the Abyssiman War and is reputed to 
have bombed Salonika during the inglorious campaign against Greece. 
Above all the Air Force was the darling of Italo Balbo; one of the 
Quadrumviri of the March on Rome and one of the few men who 
ventured to address Signor Mussolini by the familiar tu and, it was 
reported, to speak his mind to his chief. There are sharp differences of 
opinion as to the amount of good which he did during the years that 
he was Air Ivlinister. His enemies and critics declared that he was too 
much of a showman, and that his flights over the Mediterranean and 
then to South and North America cost a prodigious quantity of public 
money and that the Air Force as a whole was unduly starved and 
neglected in order that he and his chosen companions might carry out 
their spectacular enterprises. This was certainly the case. But he did 
at least put Italian aviation “on the map” and was not unduly favoured 
when he was created an Air Marshal. But Marshal Balbo was become 
altogether too prominent a figure for Signor Mussolini’s liking. He 
was shunted to Libya, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and iti 
the very first days of the war was shot down, deliberately as many 
people believed, by Italian guns over Tobruk. There was something 
engaging about Marshal Balbo’s personality. He was a genial and 
utterly unscrupulous thug, whose pronounced hsp and almost school- 
girlishly pink-and-white complexion gave a false impression of his true 
character. The last time I spoke to him was at a reception in Cairo 
where he was on a visit to his friend the Italian Minister, Count Mazzo- 
lini. It was typical of him that he had landed on a military instead of 
a civilian aerodrome, and was profuse in apologies for his “error”; 
that he was only with difficulty restrained from deserting the reception 
and going with some charming ladies to the best-known Cairo 
cabaret, and that he made a number of indiscreet pohtical statements 
to the representative of the local Italian newspaper. Marshal Balbo 
certainly had all the defects of his qualities. But at least he did have 
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qualities, and that is more than can be said of all Signor Mussolini’s 
more intimate collaborators. 

In a speech to the Senatorial Committees for the Armed Forces and 
Finance made in May 1943 General Fougier, Under-Secretary of State 
for Air, claimed that in view of all the difficult circumstances and of 
the lavish equipment of the enemy the Itahan Air Force could be proud 
of what it had achieved. Torpedo-bombers, fighters and bombers 
had been gready developed, and fighters were still playing a pre- 
dominant part. The contribution made by the Regia Aeronautica in 
the present war might be summarized in the follovting figures: Cargo- 
ships sunk, 145, totalling over 1,070,000 tons; warships sunk, 67, 
including 20 cruisers, 21 destroyers and 7 submarines; enemy planes 
destroyed, 2,242, including 1,944 shot dovm in combat; planes probably 
shot dovm, about 1,000. Air transport operations totalled 58,000, and 
110,000 passengers and 42,000 tons of material were carried. The 
losses in three years’ dogged fighting amounted to 12,500 men, 
including 2,000 officers. To these must be added 700 officers and 
about 3,000 N.C.O.s and specialists of other ranks killed or wounded 
in flying accidents during the feverish preparations made to replace 
losses suffered in combat and to ensure front-line efficiency. Even, 
however, if these figures be accepted, for the sake of argument, as 
accurate, it cannot be said that the LA.F. has come up to all the expecta- 
tions formed of it in this country. When, after the departure of Marshal 
Balbo, General Valle assumed responsibility for the Ala Azzurra he 
found that it was wanting in the basic elements of training. He at once 
started to train his men and to build up an industry for war, and was 
so far successful that by the end of 1936 the LA.F. had, in the opinion 
of some competent observers, the best aircraft in the world. But the 
Abyssinian campaign had led the Italians to decide upon the dis- 
carding of the liquid-cooled engine. Henceforth all engines were to 
be air-cooled, and all available patents, British, American, German and 
even French, were acquired. This meant a delay. Italy began to fall 
behind. A further consequence was that Italy lost her own designers, 
many of whom went off to work in the U.S.A. Italy thus fell still 
further behind, and, though some of these designers were brought back, 
she has never picked up since. The accusation has often been made 
that the Regia Aetonautica was riddled with, and crippled by, graft and 
corruption, and even General Valle’s good name has not been spared. 
Large contracts, it has been said and apparently with truth, were given 
to certain influential firam, which produced out-of-date machines. 
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This was made evideut when the Italian airmen were sacrificed to 
satisfy Signor Mussolini’s ambition to take part in the Battle of Britain. 
The pilots themselves were said to have manoeuvred their aeroplanes 
with considerable skill, but their machines were not equipped to meet 
the fire from the R.A.F. and went crashing down. The Italian pilots 
have themselves admitted that they were inadequately trained in 
navigation, and that they had been personally grounded for weeks on 
end because of the lack of training machines. 

The best performances, by common consent, have been those of the 
pilots of the torpedo-bombers. It was these men who on several 
occasions took such a heavy toll of our convoys to Malta. Many of 
them were senior airmen and came from that 25% of first-class person- 
nel referred to in a previous chapter.^ The Germans attempted to 
teach the Italians the* art of dive-bombing, but without much success. 
Their attacks were rarely pressed home in the face of stem opposition. 
On the other hand the Itahan fighters, who had not particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, did put up a first-class show at the close of 
the Tunisian campaign after they had been left by the Germans. 
Altogether, therefore, there is little that we have had to learn from the 
I. A.F. The Italian experiences in Spain did, however, teach them two 
lessons, the value of which we too have come to appreciate. The first 
lesson was day bombers should be escorted, and for that reason the 
Italians tried, though without much success, to develop the long-range 
fighter. The second lesson was that the peace-time aerodrome with 
all its buildings and too closely packed aeroplanes was unsuitable to 
war, and that satellite grounds were indispensable. 

The failure, on the whole, of the ItaHan bomber has, one suspects, 
much to do with the outcry raised in the Italian Press on the brutality 
of the British and American bombers. When the Italians were 
reminded that it was their General Douhet who for years had been 
lauded as the author of the doctrine of unlimited aerial warfare, the 
feeble reply was made that General Douhet’s doctrine had remained on 
paper and in archives and had never actually been apphed by Italy. 
This reply was thoroughly disingenuous. The doctrine had been 
approved by Signor Mussolini in 1938 when he told the Armed Forces 
that aerial warfare should be so waged as to destroy the enemy’s sup- 
plies^, dominate the sky and break the morale of the population. Again 
General Valle, vrating in Rassegna Italiana ^ before the war while 

* Chapter Four. 

» The issue for August-September 1939. 
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he was still Under-Secretary for Air, declared that precedence should 
be given to the task of weakening the moral forces of resistance of the 
enemy population. 

“The enemy”, he wrote, “is to be considered beaten and con- 
quered when he has exhausted all his moral values. And it is for 
this reason that the extension of the war so as to strike materially 
• every point of the enemy’s territory is justified by the fact that every 
action, even if directed against objectives not possessing a purely 
military character, helps to lessen the enemy’s potentiality.” 

Moreover in the same article he added that “the action of bombing is 
not limited only to military objectives but extends to all fields of activity 
of the enemy nation, from the political to the commerical, from the 
land to the sea”. As we have seen, it was no fault of Signor Musso- 
lini’s if this policy was not put into successful practice. Signor 
Mussolini’s son Vittorio was able to record the “satisfaction” which he 
derived from dropping incendiary bombs upon the defenceless little 
Abyssinian huts. But the Italian pilots soon found out that the British 
Lion was a much uglier customer to tackle than the Lion of Judah. 
When, therefore, Italian propagandists such as Signor Salvatore Aponte 
smugly contrasted the chivalrous and honourable methods of the 
Italians with the barbarous behaviour of the enemy he was merely 
making a virtue of necessity, 

,, From the Italian standpoint, in short, the war on land, sea and in the 
air ceased at a comparatively early stage to bear any close resemblance 
to what had been anticipated. Instead of being short and victorious, 
it dragged out its weary length in one calamity -after another. True, 
Itdy did tie down for many months large British, and, later, Allied 
forces in the Mediterranean. But her people were only too conscious 
that, if she had been left to stew in her own juice, she would not have 
held out for long, and that her continued resistance was due both to 
Signor Mussolini having sold the country, body and soul, to Herr 
Hitler and also to the realization of the Fascist clique that their only 
chance of survival depended upon a German victory. So true was the 
bitter jibe that, whereas in 1015 Italy had, with Signor Mussolini’s 
backing, taken up arms in order to complete her national independence, 
in 1940 Signor Mussolini had driven his country into a hated war in 
order to make her the firk of Germany’s satellite States. 
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GERMANY’S ITALIAN HELOT 

H err MOLLIER, Press Attacli6 at the Germaa Embassy in Rome, 
said to me during the last conversation we had together in August 
1939, “We are the allies of Italy, you are her friends”. These few 
words put the position in a nutshell. No one knew better than the 
Germans themselves that they were not popular in Italy. They had 
their Fascist partisans.^ But the admiration felt by such Italians for the 
Nazis of Adolf Hitler was very different from the admiration bestowed 
in former times upon Goethe and Beethoven, upon Schiller and 
Wagner, even upon Bismarck and Mommsen. Education under 
Fascism was as distorted as everything else, and the feelings of Hitlerian 
Germany’s Fascist admirers for her were a compound of gratification 
at the notion that the Nazi revolution and ideology followed so closely 
the Fascist model and of worship of Germany’s ruthless efficiency and 
regained strength. Lofty and humane bonds of sympathy were com- 
pletely wanting. Where the ties were not those of actually pecuniary 
interest, they were no less ties of a purely worldly character, the out- 
come of a half-baked and short-sighted notion that the future welfare 
of Italy was dependent upon that of Germany. It is not difficult to 
see how this conception arose. In 1915 the Entente Powers were able 
to buy the intervention of Italy because they were able to promise her 
territorial aggrandizement at the expense of Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. Th? boot was now on the other leg. Germany was able to 
dangle before Italy’s eyes the prospect of acquiring Tunisia, Corsica and 
the various other objects of her “natural aspirations”, which were in 
the hands of Great Britain and France and which were not likely to be 
ceded in fee simple and so to qualify, as ItaHan possessions, for inclusion 
in the marble map of the mo^m Italian Empire flanking the Via deU’ 
Impero in Rome. 

The Italians were quick to realize that they had got a King Stork in 
the place of a King Log. “How much better off we were under 
Mussolini” was the typically Italian gibe, summarizing their disgust at 
the complete subservience of Signor Mussolini to Herr Hitler and their 
resentment at having been sold into Nazi bondage. That they would 

* Chapter Four. 
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be so treated should have been a foregone conclusion. During the 
existence of the Triple Alliance Italy had always been regarded by her 
allies as the poor country cousin, and in the bickerings between Rome 
and Vienna Berlin had generally inclined to the side of Vienna. Bis- 
marck, if judged by the standard of morality of the two leaders of the 
Axis, was almost a model of probity, and yet even Fascist hacks have 
had to admit ^ that he “reacted brutally” to an Italian demand for his 
intervention with France, declaring in 1884 that “Itahan interests in 
Morocco or in the Red Sea or in Tunisia or in Egypt or in any other 
part of the world are not in any way of present-day interest, but merely 
a question for the future”. On August 26th, 1942, Signor Gayda 
enumerated at some length the aspirations which were then being 
cherished by Italy. His words ran textually as foEows; 

“Freedom of the Mediterranean must mean for Italy the assurance 
of her defence aU round the long peninsula and the islands, in other 
words, the return to her sovereignty of the adjacent Italian territories 
which were formerly under her protection: Corsica, Dalmatia, 
Malta and the other islands which were Italian by tradition and 
looked to Italy for protection. Even the U.S. A., who in its Atlantic 
Charter does not contemplate the abandonment of the distant 
Panama Canal or of its Protectorate over the constellation of the 
neighbouring Republics which are considered indispensable for its 
defence, cannot but reco^ze that the Italian rights are weU founded. 

“Freedom of the Memterranean means for Italy the dismantling 
of the barriers which bar the intemational Mediterranean highways 
to the ocean: Gibraltar and Suez. 

“The living space required by Italy means for her, above all, the 
restitution of the whole of her East African Empire, suitably unified 
in one single poHtical domain all along the coast and completed by 
the island zones that are needed to transform it into a more rational 
and complete economic, productive and commercial entity, more 
easEy defended thanks to suitable strategic frontiers. 

“Italy’s Hving space must also mean for Italy the development and 
rounding-off of her possessions in North Africa, in which must again 
be incorporated the territories which once were under TurHsh 
sovereignty and which Italy inherited as a result of the 1911-12 war, 
and which by fraudulent means England and France snatched from 
her on the coast and inland; it means also the addition of those other 
territories which are to be found among the liistorical aspirations 
and in the hearts of aU Italians firom the earliest days of .united Italy; 

* V Azione delV Jtalia net rapporti internazionali dal 1861 a oggu By Latinus. 
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it means, finally, the incorporation of certain territories^which from 
East Afnca project themselves towards the Atlantic. 

“Herein hes also the solution of Italy’s vital problem of free access 
to the oceans. To the south of Libya is situated the extensive region 
of Lake Chad, which also belonged to Turkey as an integral part of 
the Libyan territory and for that reason belongs by right to Italy, but 
is now unlawfully occupied by France. From the Lake Chad region 
there stretches, in a south-westerly direction, another territory which 
extends to the ocean: Nigeria, a British colony. 

“This aggregate of territories between Libya, that is to say the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean, must naturally be included 
in the economic and poHtical sphere of influence of Italy’s colonial 
system. The construction of a great Trans-Saharan railway Hne can 
unite and organize in one single economic and administrative entity 
these various regions and give Italy direct and independent access 
from her sea to the ocean. 

“As a result of the above revision Italy will he able to make her 
valuable contribution to Europe’s new productive civihzadon and to 
the rehabihtation of the old world without depriving any other 
nation of anythmg that is essential to it. 

“The problem of raw materials is no less pressing. The problem 
of those raw materials which are not abundant in Italy can be solved 
by the possession of colonial territories which are not too poor in 
natural resources, and by international agreements governed by 
mutual respect for the boundaries of the living spaces and for their 
products. Italy needs a great and growing industry. With her 
dense population already overcrowding her territory, which is 
narrow and in places is barren owing to the wide mountainous zones, 
Italy cannot Hve solely by the proceeds of her national agriculture. 
These are the real reasons which threw us into the furnace of this 
great war.” 

If this article ever came under the eyes of Herr Hider he took no notice 
of it. When the Axis troops were rushed into Tunisia in November 
1942 it was the French flag that was flying over Tunis. Italian spokes- 
men from time to time declared that Germany recognized Italy’s 
aspirations and that Italy’s claims against Prance were maintained in 
their integrity. Not many people can have been taken in by such 
asseverations. Signor Mussohni was not allowed to make his 
triumphal entry into Tunis. It was, perhaps, as well for him that he 
did not, as things turned out. 

Many Germans have persisted in holding that, whatever the legal 
rights of the case, Italy’s denunciation of the Triple Alliance and her 
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active adliesion to the Entente in 191 5 was an act of treachery. Of this 
Italians were fully aware, and Italo-G’erman relations have always been 
tinged by this memory. How often has one heard from Italian or 
German lips regrets that it had been necessary to conclude the Pact of 
Steel, and how much happier the speaker would have been if only his 
country had made an alHance with Great Britain. There was, in fact, 
only one condition upon which the Italo-German Alliance could pos- 
sibly have functioned smoothly, and that condition was impossible. 
If Italy had been properly prepared for war, and if her forces had 
proved the military equals of the German, then Italy would have won 
the respect of her ally and would not have had to submit to all the over- 
bearing arrogance to which she has been subjected. But Herr Hider 
chose to plunge into a war for which he knew that Signor Mussolini 
was not mili tarily ready, and Italian mihtarism was soon seen to have 
been a figment of Signor Mussolini’s imagination. 

Italy’s subservience to Germany began even before she entered the 
war. , PoHtically it dated from that fatal day in March 193 8 when Herr 
Hider, taking his revenge upon that same Signor Mussolini who only a 
few years before had ostentatiously sent his troops to the Brenner and 
forbidden hands to be laid on Austria, marched into Vienna and arrested 
Chancellor Schuschnigg. Signor Mussolini’s meek acceptance of this 
smack in the face stamped him for ever as the first of the Quislings. 
The second occasion upon which Signor Mussolini sold himself and his 
country to Herr Hider was his rendering Italy entirely dependent upon 
Germany for her coal supplies.^ After that Italy was, industrially, 
almost entirely at Germany’s mercy. Before and during the first year 
of the war Germany exported to Italy more than she imported. Italy 
made payment for the difference by attracting German tourists. As a 
result of the blockade, however, Germany was cut off from her over- 
seas markets and was compelled therefore considerably to increase her 
purchases—particularly of fruit, rice, olive oil and other foodstuffs — 
from Italy. This resulted in a complete change in the trade balance 
between the two countries, and almost for the first time in Italy’s 
history her visible balance of trade with Germany became favourable. 
As a consequence of the large transfer of Italian labour to Germany this 
balance was still further augmented, so that the balance of payment 
became heavily in favour of Italy . In view of their clearing agreement, 
however, the upshot was that Italy accumulated large balances in RM. 
in Berlin which could not actually be transmitted to Italy and were 
* March I3(h, 1940. 
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tkus of very little value to Iier. As a matter of fact, since Italy had to 
pay out the workers’ remittances to their families at home in lire and 
since she only received against such payments a credit book entry in 
RM. in Berlin, she was forced to have recourse to the printing press, 
and this practice in turn contributed largely to the trend of the Italian 
currency towards inflation. 

One of the first measures taken to promote closer and more fruitful 
cooperation was to increase the number of Italian workers in Germany. 
Before the Great War 1914-18 many thousands of Italians had gone 
every year to Germany, where they had been employed in building, 
coal-mining, road-making, agricultural labour and so forth. Even so 
the number of Italian workers in Germany was small in comparison 
with the half a million or so who, in the twenty years preceding the 
Great War, had poured forth annually into the vast territories of North 
and South America, Canada and elsewhere. In 1913 over 700,000 
Italians emigrated abroad. After the Great War a great change came 
over the situation. Tarifis were set up on all sides, and a still harder 
blow was dealt to Italy by the restrictions imposed on immigration 
by the United States of America and portions of the British Empire. 
Signor MussoMni aggravated the position by discouraging and then 
prohibiting emigration as part of his imperialist policy under which 
Italian labour was henceforth not to be lost to Italy but to remain 
under the Italian flag. Signor Mussolini made matters still worse by 
encouraging the already strong procreative propensity of the nation, 
himself setting a lusty example and in this respect, so hx at any rate as 
his legitimate oSspring were concerned, winning the applause of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The reconquest of Libya, the seizure of 
Abyssinia and all the much-boosted schemes of Land Reclamation at 
home and overseas only touched the fiinges of the problem how to find 
employment for the rising generation. An agreement made at the 
end of 1937 between Italy and Germany only affected a few tens of 
thousands. But with the outbreak of the present war more drastic 
steps were taken. On August ist, 1942, Signor Lombrassa, at that time 
the Under-Secretary of State in charge of J^gration and Colonization, 
spoke of Italy having placed 300,000 workers at the disposal of Ger- 
many’s war industries. Italian men and women, he declared, were to 
be found in 2,000 places where work was being done, from Bavaria to 
East Prussia, from the borders of Denmark to Poland. Other estimates 
have put the number of these workers appreciably higher, though the 
Russian figure of one million is certainly exaggerated. Whatever, in 
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any case, the correct figure may be, it has certainly been high enough 
to have had. a sensible effect upon the Italian economy. There were 
soon frequent complaints that the country was suffering from a shortage 
of agricultural and of industrial workers, and the view was constantly 
expressed that Germany's insatiable demands for more and ever more 
labour were deliberately made with the object of destroying Italian 
industries, so that after the war the Germans would completely 
dominate a nation reduced to be mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

A number of developments lent colour to this view. It will be 
enough for present purposes to allude in the first place to a survey of 
Italy’s foreign trade made at the opening of 1942 by Senator Giarniini.^ 
He pointed out that the paralysis of overseas maritime traffic had prac- 
tically reduced trade to that conducted with the European States alone. 
Trade with Germany headed the list and was based on the fuU coopera- 
tion between the two countries in the effort to win the war, and it had 
“an extension and a depth, the vastness of which will one day be made 
known”. He added, significantly, that ItaHan trade with such countries 
as Belgium, Holland and Norway was “conducted through Germany”. 
Two months later Senator Giannini was one of the signatories to the 
Italo-German economic and financial agreements for the current year. 
The principle whereby no delivery important for the war should be 
delayed or cancelled because the clearing account was for the moment 
not quite balanced was reaffirmed for 1942.^ It was estabHshed that 
the volume of trade provided for under the agreement of February 
26th, 1941, to the value of 1,000 million RM. on each side had been 
slighdy exceeded by both. German deliveries had been a little the 
higher.3 But whereas Italy had exported Mediterranean fruits, hemp, 
silk and artificial silk, zinc, mercury and foodstuffs, Germany had sent 
to Italy coal, iron, industrial goods, machinery, war material, chemical 
products and raw materials, dyes and pharmaceutical articles. A state- 
ment that the wages sent to Italy by the Italian workers in Germany 
totalled about one million RM. daily and played a considerable role in 
tie clearing system was cancelled after having been issued to the German 
Press. This agreement was highly praised by Signor Riccardi, Minister 
of Foreign Exchanges and Currency, who pointed out that the negotia- 
tions had covered not only the exchange of goods but also com- 
munications, industrial collaboration in the widest sense, military 

^ In tie Corriere della 5 era, January 2nd, 1942. 

* Deutsches Nachfichten-BUrc of Msa^di 14^, 1^42, 3 10 to 15%. 
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assistance from the financial, industrial and transport standpoints, and 
man-power. He professed to be ‘‘pricking certain bubbles of ignor- 
ance and bad faith” when he declared that Italy could supply Germany 
with industrial, textile and chemical raw materials indispensable for 
the prosecution of the war; and, while he insisted that the negotiations 
had not been conducted in any haggling spirit, he was careful to state 
that Italy’s contribution to Germany was “determined by the complete 
satisfaction of her direct requirements and the demands of her export 
trade with other coimtries”.^ 

Elsewhere there was less optimism. Signor Renato Ricci, then 
Minister of Corporations, complained that essential national work 
connected with the mineral resources of the country was being ham- 
pered by lack of labour. The Secretary of the Federation of Agri- 
cultural Labomers spoke of the shortage of skilled and agricultural 
labour. The annual report of the Sodeta Edison stated that plants imder 
construction had not begun to work owing to the diflSculty in obtaining 
machinery, materials and labour. Much unrest was caused by the 
knowledge that discussions were proceeding whether Germany should 
export more raw materials to Italy or Italy send more workers into 
the German faaories. The Germans could adduce several powerful 
arguments in favour of the latter course. The more skilled workers 
they could iniport from abroad the more Germans became available 
for mili tary service. The supply of raw materials and particularly of 
coal imposed an increasingly heavy strain upon the deteriorating 
German transport system, and the industrial equipment of Italy was 
in any case not so good as that of Germany. Costs would be kept 
noticeably lower if industry were more concentrated and rationalized. 
These arguments were not pleasing to the ItaHans, Signor Riccardi 
boldly gave a lecture in Munich ^ in which he pointed out that Italy 
was a country with a mixed economic system, that the land now xmder 
cultivation was no longer sufficient, that Italy must develop and 
strengthen her industries,* and that conditions in Italy did not yet allow 
the problem of concentration of industry to be faced in its entirety. 
These views were prompdy backed in the Italian Press, which said 
there were as many good reasons against as for the concentration of 
industry, and that account must be taken of “the individual nature of 
Italian life in its present conditions and in its future aspirations”. ^ It 
was maintained that Italy did not dispose of such superabundant 

I Article in the Sole of March 17th, 1942. 
a July loth, 1942. 3 Giomale d’ JfdZw, July 12th, 1942. 
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industrial plant that she could think of a surgical amputation which 
would lead to the closing of many factories and the dismissal of tens of 
thousands of workers. The statement that such a reduction would be 
only temporary was challenged. Technical experience, it was urged, 
taught that a process involving the reduction, or rather the demobiliza- 
tion of industry would inevitably be permanent. Once factory 
workers were scattered and lost they could not be reassembled, and 
therefore the closing of a factory meant the irreparable loss of a whole 
body of those precious and irreplaceable skilled labourers who had 
created its activity. Italy must think not only of the present but also 
of the future. She must think also of peace and of the immediate 
national and international tasks which peace would impose on her if 
she was to reap from her sacrifices and victory the benefits to which she 
was entitled. It is evident that Signor Gayda was hauled over the coals 
for having taken this line, because a fortnight later be wrote another 
article largely recanting what he had said and urging industrialists who 
"^may be, for a brief time, to some extent sacrificed’^ not to “abandon 
themselves to useless grumbling or undue depression”. Other writers, 
however, showed greater strength of character and conviction. The 
well-known economic writer. Signor Pacces* published in the Critica 
Fascista^ an article in which he arrived at the conclusion that a con- 
centration governed by the special needs of war would result in a 
decrease of the degree of economic self-sufficiency of a given branch of 
industry, and he argued that 

“a country which has ^ent milliards and its best energies to 
industrialize regions which previously had been left in a backward 
state of economic development, cannot lightly compromise such a 
policy when it is ascertained — ^by way of hypothesis — ^that such 
‘concentration’ would lead to the abandonment of the initiatives 
created with so much effort, and from which economic and social 
results of no small importance were expected.” 

The force of this reasoning can be measured when it is remembered 
how vital a factor in Italian Hfe the individual craftsman and “small 
man” are. A. large proportion of small factories are situated in 
inaccessible places. Of the factories 71% had in 1938 less than ii 
employees, while 20*1% employed between ii and 50 workers. Of 
the total number of factories, including small and medium-sized fac- 
tories, 9^*6% employed less than 250 hmds and only o*2% employed 

* September ist, 1942. 
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over 1,000 workmen. In the light of these statistics it can he easily 
understood how widely would be felt the presence in Germany in 
August 1942 of 170,000 skilled workers alone. Small wonder if the 
Italians jibbed at the economic structure of their country being meta- 
morphosed in the immediate and future interests of a detested ally. 

One grievance which weighed heavily with so essentially artistic a 
nation as the Italian was the acquisition by Germans of large quantities 
of pictures, antiques and articles of virtu in general. So much indigna- 
tion was caused by the frequent reports that Italy was being stripped 
of her treasures that Signor Bottai, at that time Minister of Education, 
found it necessary to make a public statement denying the rumours of 
the exportation in mass of works of art to Germany and declaring that 
such articles could not be exported without the permission of the 
Government. He declared that his Ministry had suspended all permits 
granted to pubUc bodies to negotiate for the transfer of works of art in 
their possession, and he emphatically denied that works of art of great 
value had been secretly sent abroad and that even objects in State 
museums had been exported to Germany. The truth was that owing 
to the breakdown in war of communications with foreign countries 
Germany had supplanted the U.S.A. as the principal importer of works 
of art from Italy. Signor Bottai, however, Hfted a comer of the veil 
when, after reading out a list of the objects which, it had been decided, 
might be exported to Germany, he added that, even if the Italians had 
been sorry to surrender some of them, no one of them was so valuable 
as to preclude its export. He wotmd up a lame explanation by saying 
• that the decree forbidding the export in war-time of works of art had 
not been framed to meet the increased demands of the German market 
but to prevent the exchange of articles having a secure value, such as 
works of art, against objects with a fluctuating value, such as money. 
A different light was thrown upon the Italian version of Signor Bottai’s 
statement by the Rome correspondent of the Transocean newsagency, 
who reported ^ him as declaring that the few works of art which had 
been exported were objects which had been only temporarily in Italy 
and therefore did not rank among Italy’s art treasures. A message to 
the Deutsches Nachrichten-Buro took the matter even further when it 
enumerated amongst the most valuable articles exported paintings by 
Tintoretto, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens and Memling, and, above all, 
the altar-piece by Multscher in the Cathedral at Vipiteno (Sterzing). 
Inasmuch as only a few months earlier the Tempo, an Italian illustrated 

* May 8th, 1942. 
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journal, had printed a photograph of Marshal Goering gazing with 
admiration at this altar-piece, the obvious deduction was that he had 
added this masterpiece either to a national or, more probably, his own 
private collection. 

Another striking example of Italy’s miserable subservience to Ger- 
many has been furnished by her anti-Semitic policy. The whole 
conception of Racialism was totally alien to the Italian and, what was 
very important, to the Roman CathoHc tradition. I well remember 
the roars of good-humoured laughter which greeted a suggestion by 
Signor Mussolini that the raped Sabine women had probably found 
Jews in the horghetto to supply them with all requisite clothing. A 
much more daring sally was his statement that Christianity was a 
Jewish sect, and that if it had remained confined to Palestine instead of 
coming to Rome it would probably have shared the fate of the Essenes 
and oAer forgotten sects. This remark was made in his long speech 
commending the Lateran Treaties to the Chamber in 1929 and pro- 
voked murmurs of dissent and gasps of astonishment. Not unnaturally 
it also drew at once a vigorous protest from Pius XI. But there was 
nothing in Signor Mussolini’s statement or in the Pope’s rejoinder that 
showed any anti-Semitic animosity. The Vatican, obviously, cannot 
tolerate any doctrine of “race”. Such a doctrine is fundamentally 
incompatible with the quintessence of a Church that claims to be 
universal. The racial idea was no less strange to the ItaHan mentahty, 
and, what probably counted with such a reahst as Signor Mussolini, 
there was not, and never had been for several centuries, any Jewish 
problem in Italy. Signor Mussolini had himself written on the folly 
of anti-Semitism, and had acknowledged that the relatively few tens 
of thousands of Jews living in Italy had become thoroughly Italianized 
and good nationalists. Many Jews had, in fact, served the country well. 
Baron Sonnino, Signor Nathan, Admiral Ascoli and General Otto- 
lenghi were all men who rose to eminence. There was, therefore, a 
general feeling of astonishment, dismay and discontent when in the 
autumn of 1938 decrees first appeared ordering the expulsion of foreign 
Jews and the persecution of Itdian Jews. It may be admitted that these 
decrees were not, at least until Fascism was drawing to its close, very 
strenuously enforced. Fundamentally, lamented a German journalist,* 
an anti-Jewish tendency ^does not prevail in Italy, as has already been 
shown by exemptions in the racial law for Jews of Italian citizenship or 

* Ma ximi lia n Pauly, a Rome correspondent of die Transocean newsagency, 
m June 1943. ' 
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for such as have made sacrifices for Fascism, or are memhers of the 
Fiume Legion, or became members of the Fascist Party before 1922, or 
are Jewish front soldiers. But, he went on to say with evident relish, 
all Jews are forbidden to hold posts as teachers. Jews who cannot claim 
to have done anything for Italy or Fascism (the alternative is interesting) 
are not allowed to join the Party or the Armed Forces, or to occupy 
pubhc offices, pr to enter their names on professional lists. And as 
the war went on anti-Jewish restrictions became more severe. Com- 
pulsory public work was ordered for Jews. Jews were forbidden to 
become subscribers to the telephone service or to possess radio sets. 
Jews were eliminated from trading in foodstuffs, then from general 
trading in rationed articles. From time to time the more rabid Jew- 
baiters such as Signor Farinacci wrote frenzied denunciations of the 
ease with which Jews could buy themselves new names, “Aryan 
certificates”, and Italian citizenship. This was, perhaps, one of the less 
reprehensible forms of bribery and corruption. 

Religion, however, was one field where Signor Mussolini was power- 
less to yoke his people to the Nazi chariot. Largely owing to the 
preachings of Pius XI, who never forgot the critical years which he had 
spent in Warsaw, the Roman CathoHcs of Italy had been groomed to 
see in Bolshevism their arch-enemy, and in this teaching the Church 
found a stout ally in Fascism, which came to rest one of its main 
justifications for having usurped power in 1922 upon its having saved 
the country from the deadly virus of Bolshevism. This, as a matter of 
fact, was sheer rubbish, as Signor Mussolini himself had admitted.^ It 
was, therefore, with profound astonishment and bewilderment that the 
Italian people had suddenly learned of the signature of the Russo- 
German Pact in August 1939. The event had, as we have already seen, 
taken Count Ciano and the Italian Government almost equally by 
surprise. The Fascist regime had, therefore, had no opportunity of 
preparing public opinion to meet the shock, and the astonished nation 
had rubbed its eyes and wondered how such a thing was possible. Had 
not Herr Hitler been Signor Mussolini’s confederate in backing General 
Franco against the legitimate Spanish Government out of fear lest Spam 
should become Bolshevist? Had not Herr Hider in September 1936 
exploded at Niimberg in a violent tirade against Bolshevism and flatly 
refosed that measure of collaboration with Soviet Russia which Signor 
Mussolini was ready to accept, because he was then toying with the 
notion of a comprehensive peace being established in Europe, and to 
* See article in The Nineteenth Century and After of June 1943. 
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tliat end was prepared to hold that, so long as Communism remained 
at home, Italy was not concerned with the particular form of Govern- 
ment by which Russia was ruled? Had not the anti-Comintern Pact 
originated in Berlin and Tokyo? What insincere humbug and 
hypocrisy, then, were now seen to have been behind all the high- 
falutin twaddle about ideologies and the defence of European civiliza- 
tion, under the cloak of which Italy and Germany had been testing their 
armaments and their latest military theories in Spain. This agreement 
between Germany and Russia made the Italians, and especially the more 
religiously-minded among them, more than ever suspicious of Nazism 
and revived all their qualms over too close an association with a regime 
so deeply dnged with Atheism, the cult of Wotan, Racialism and other 
anti-Christian beliefs. 

In war the religious outlook is, as a rule, strongly affected in two 
ways. Either faith is submerged under a surge of hedonism and 
fatalism, and Carpe diem becomes the motto, or else there is a perceptible 
quickening of moral and religious fervour. As the war dragged on, 
such quickening as there was in Italy was stimulated by the hope and 
conviction that somehow or other the Pope would succeed in bringing 
about peace and ridding the country of the now hated and discredited 
Fascist regime. Moreover, as the airmen of the United Nations in- 
creased the frequency and the weight of their bombardments and yet 
Rome remained tmscathed, more and more gratitude came to be felt 
to the Pope for having “spread a holy umbrella’\ as the phrase ran, 
over the capital into which had poured thousands of refugees from 
devastated areas. Thus the power and prestige of the Pope were 
strengthened, especially locally, and his utterances were scanned with a 
minute attention accorded to those of no other public man. Allegiance 
to the Pope superseded in many Roman breasts the allegiance formerly 
professed to the Fascist regime. How far this additional prestige of 
the Pope, bom largely of popular gratitude for physical security, will 
survive the bombing of Rome it is too soon properly to estimate. 
The Pope himself was quick to admit in his letter^ to Cardinal 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani that the attack upon Rome had been a blow to 
“the authority We enjoy” and a rejection of “all Our demarches” 
pleading that “Our much-beloved Rome” be spared the horrors and 
devastation of aerial bombing. A very striking illustration of the 
apprehensions entertained in Italy about the anti-Christian philosophy 
of Germany was seen in a long article contributed by Francesco 
* See Chapter Tctu 
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Orestano, an Italian Academidan, to Gerarchia,^ the monthly review 
founded by Signor Mussolini. Writing on the theme ‘‘Religious Life 
in the New Europe”, Signor Orestano said that the problem of the 
rehgious life of the peoples of Europe would be one of the most 
immediate after the war, and if there had arisen organically within the 
Nazi movement authoritative currents of thought and programmes 
which were definitely irreHgious and anti-Christian these manifesta- 
tions should be taken seriously. Signor Orestano traced this spiritual 
attitude, “which is fairly widespread in the Germany of to-day”, back 
to Hegel, and said that “no other European philosophy, excepting 
Bolshevism, has reached conclusions more radically anti-Christian and 
atheist”. He conceded that the rehgious future of Germany was the 
affair of the German people. But the rehgious future of Europe was a 
matter for Europe, and “any attitude on the part of any responsible 
Power which might at the start be giving rise to the shghtest doubt as 
to the compatibihty of the New Order vsdth the respect necessary for 
the spiritual and rehgious hberty of each and all would be a fatal 
pohtical error”. He further declared that “History demands a miracle 
of Germany: not only to win the war, but to conquer herself, overcome 
herself: to confirm the rule that the strongest are those who are most 
just, the most upright, the most humane”. This article, as can be 
imagined, attracted great attention, and rephes to it appeared in the 
Itahan and Swiss Press. What did come out very clearly from, the 
whole discussion was that there are various ideological and cultural 
differences between Italy and Germany which it is vain to hope to 
bridge. 

It is not possible to estimate with equal sureness the degree to which 
the Gestapo infiltrated into Italy, exactly how many and which key 
positions in the Italian administrative and industrial machine were 
occupied by Germans, and how far the direction of Italy’s armed forces 
was under German control. Direct and visible proof was obtained 
that the Italian mails were subjected to German censorship, and 
repatriated countrymen of ours attributed to the Gestapo the increased 
severity of the punishments inflicted upon listeners to foreign broad- 
casts. The stranglehold of Germany was the main reason invariably 
adduced for the impossibflity of any popular revolt against the Fascist 
regime before Germany had undergone crushing mflitary defeats in the 
field and until the United Nations had made a successful landing in 
force'upon Italian metropolitan territory. The boastful report sent by 
* Issue of December 1942. 
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Marshal Messe upon the action of his army in disputing with our 
Eighth Army the possession of the Mareth Line was principally interest- 
ing in that it represented his chafing under the orders of the German 
High Command in Tunisia, and thus showed how ill some ItaUan 
Generals could stomach their plans being overridden by their aUies. 
This episode explained, therefore, the long-drawn-out polemics 
between the Italian and German Press and Radios as to the seniority 
of Marshals Rommel and Bastico in Libya. The Germans, though they 
could not conceal their contempt for their allies, did make efforts not to 
wound Italian susceptibilities unduly, and in Rome and other large 
cities their officers and officials were frequendy dressed in mufti. But 
the German domination of Italy was nevertheless, and was felt to be, a 
dread reaHty. It is generally agreed that this octopus-like stranglehold 
really dated ftom the grim months of the winter 1940-41 when the 
Italian arms were everywhere meeting with reverse after reverse. The 
anxious attention of the Italians was then focussed almost exclusively 
upon the war and few people realized what was afoot. When the 
inilitary situation had grown less tense the Italians discovered that their 
country had been unostentatiously but thoroughly occupied by the 
Germans, who had put poHtical advisers, a political police, economic 
coordinators and speciaHsts of many kinds into key positions of control 
from which it was they who, even if Italians remained the titular heads 
of the bodies concerned, really direaed the administrative and to a 
lesser degree, perhaps, the military machine. From the Hotel de 
Russie, the headquarters in Rome of the German High Command; 
from the Villa Wolkonski, the German Embassy; and, later, from 
Field-Marshal Kesselring’s headquarters out at Frascati issued the orders 
and ‘advice’’ in accordance with which all the most important actions 
were taken. An American colleague who remained on in Rome after 
me told me later that when Italians hailed a taxicab at night with the 
words, ^'Lihero? Lihero?'^ (“Are you free?”), the answdr would often 
come out of the darkness, “Nb, Italiano'’ (“No, I’m Italian”). I have 
often wondered why the old popular practice of affixing pasquinades 
to a statue in Rome should have died out. The spirit has survived. 
Without it ffie Italians would long ago have been completely sunk. 
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Chapter Nine 

THE HOME FRONT 

V ERY few months after the declaration of war, serious cracks began 
to appear in the jerry-built Fascist structure. When in the pre- 
ceding year Germany had attacked Poland and had consequently 
become involved in hostilities with Great Britain and France, there bad 
been no popular clamour in Italy for immediate armed intervention on 
the side of the German ally. Exactly the contrary. The proclamation 
of Italian non-beUigerency had been received with almost universal 
joy and relief, and with a fervent wish that Signor Mussolini would 
somehow or other contrive to pull some chesmuts out of the fire with- 
out getting Italian fingers burned in the process. Such successes as the 
Allies had — ^the Altmark exploit was a conspicuous case in point — were 
welcomed with much popular satisfaction that was even betrayed in 
the newspapers. A German war film which was intended to impress 
the Italians with admiration for German military efficiency produced 
upon the selected guests in Rome anything but the desired effect and 
filled them rather with a greater aversion ftom war than they already 
had. These sentiments persisted even after Italy’s entry into the war. 
The brief campaign against an already tottering France was too short 
to arouse much bad blood. The early successes in British Somaliland 
lent themselves as Httle to the exploitation of a violent campaign of 
hatred against ourselves. A few weeks more fighting by die (Armans, 
it was joyfully anticipated, would do the trick. Great Britain would 
be forced to surrender, give up some of her colonies and be ejected 
from the Mediterranean for ever. Medals would be distributed all 
round with a lavish hand. Evviva it Duce! The winter of 1940-41 
brought a rude awakening from this happy dream. Instead of sur- 
rendering Great Britain inflicted a catastrophic defeat upon Marshal 
Graziani, put three Italian batdeships out jof action in Taranto harbour, 
and exacted a devastating toll from the combined forces of the Luft- 
waffe and the Regia Aeronautica in the Battle of Britain. More humili- 
ating and ignominious still, the “contemptible little army” of Greece 
chased the Italian invaders back into Albania with heavy losses. The 
storm of disasters which thus burst upon Italy within a few months 
dealt a blow to Fascist arrogance and to the national morale from which 
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the country never completely recovered. As was only to be antici- 
pated, Italian morale proved to be a very variable factor. It sank 
more easily and more quickly than the morale of Great Britain or of 
Germany, but it showed great resilience. At times it even remained 
unexpectedly buoyant. During the last few desperate days of the 
Tunisian campaign the Italian forces on land and in the air put up a 
conspicuously better fight than did the Germans. It was an oppor- 
tunity to make a bellafigura^ and the Italians seized it with acknowledged 
gallantry. 

But by general consent the war was unpopular. As early as Novem- 
ber 1940 Signor Mussolini was trying to explain that “at the outbreak 
of war a certain slowing-down of Party activity was a consequence of 
the objective fact [this was a highly inaccurate statement] that all Party 
officials had to leave’’. Since, however, as he went on to say, Italy had 
plenty of men, the Party must in these circumstances resume its func- 
tions with an unchanged and increasing vigour, pursuing energetically 
the battle on the Home Front in the political, economic, intellectud 
and spiritual spheres. The Party ought to win freedom for itself and 
the whole nation from the remnants of the secret societies forming 
part of the petit bourgeois ballast, Jt had to preserve and stress the 
atmosphere of a great epoch before the hard times came, establishing 
closer and better contact with the people than ever before, assuring 
their health and moral welfare, A certain pacifism, intellectual and 
international, was being closely watched and fought. In other words, 
the war was barely five months old and Italy was only at the beginning 
of her defeats before Signor Mussolini had to admit publicly that, in 
spite of years of intensive propaganda, the intelleaual and lower middle 
classes were opposed to the war; that the position of Fascism required 
to be bolstered up by the castor-oil and bludgeon methods of its early 
days; that wasteful private expenditure must be checked by recourse to 
sumptuary restrictions of all l^ds; that, although there had been many 
smug assurances that Italy even at war was better off than many other 
countries at peace, the industrial and economic life of the nation must 
be governed by a long series of measures of detailed and intricate con- 
trol, and that feelings of patriotic and civic duty must be inculcated by 
further doses of Jingoism. As soon as Signor Mussolini had given the 
signal a torrent of abuse was let loose upon the “professional alarmists, 
the convinced* pessimists, the empty brains and the sour stomachs”, and 
it was urged that “those Italians who hold aloof, those idiots, coffee- 
house strategists, rumour-mongers and disseminators of foreign wire- 
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less broadcasts should be handed over to the Old Guard of trustworthy 
Fascists for particular attention”. The surrender of Bardia on January 
5th, 1941, was the occasion of the famous “Woe! Woe!” broadcast 
in which Signor Ansaldo threw such a lurid light upon the prevailing 
apathy and defeatism. 

“ Woe to all those in their twenties,” he said, “who in their usual 
cafe, or their usual haunt, have not felt a burning desire to be over 
there with the defenders of Port Bardia. ... Woe to those in their 
forties who . . . have not felt, even for a second, a virile regret that 
they can no longer carry a rifle as in the spring of their youth. Woe 
to those who on hearing the communiques of these last few days have 
not felt their hearts suffocate with anxiety and curiosity while they 
were passing their time at some football match or some more or less 
stupid film. . . . They delude themselves if they think that they can 
go on living like this, remote from any discomfort while others are 
fighting a war to which they do not even give a thought.” 

Signor Ansaldo always had a faculty, amounting almost to a genius, 
for letting the cat out of the bag, and this famous lamentation on the 
apathy, indifference, war-weariness and even hostihty of the Italian 
public was of inestimable value to enemy observers and provided a 
clue to the mass of appeals, warnings, threats, eulogies and blandish- 
ments which continued to be hurled at the nation according to the 
circumstances. 

One of the favourite themes of the Italian fuglemen was the abysmal 
stupidity and ignorance displayed by those enemy spokesmen who 
made a distinction between die Fascist regime and its active supporters 
and the Italian nation as a whole. All such insulting attempts to drive 
a wedge between the Italian people and their Government, it was 
shrilly proclaimed, were doomed to failure. The whole nation was a 
compact unit, strong as granite. But the absurdity of this theme was 
enhanced by the admissions of the Italians themselves. In commenting 
upon various examples of sins of omission and commission perpetrated 
towards the end of June 1943, at a moment, that is to say, when Italy 
was confessedly in mortal peril, the Stampa of Turin ^ stated: 

“Leaving aside those — ^and there are many of them — ^who deal in 
the black market, or who commit other dishonourable acts, the 
Fascists whose cards of membership are withdrawn either because 
they help British prisoners or because they no longer want to ‘wear 
the badge’, or for insufficient ‘sentiments of Italianity’ or ‘for lack 

* Issue of June 22nd, 1943. 
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of discipline’ are no longer a number but have become a legion. 
Somebody who is likely to know said to us: ‘You see, to be a mem- 
ber of the Party is perhaps more dangerous than to be outside it. 
One no longer knows what attitude to adopt. Everywhere there 
is suspicion and distrust. You have only to forget your badge to be 
taken for a defeatist; nobody is trusted but the Old Guard. The 
young ones are in a constant state of fear. As there is no castor-oil 
available, the days of the bludgeon are already approaching. In fact 
it is rumoured that it is already at work!’ ” 

Nor was it only in the Press comments that the deficiencies of the 
Fascist regime were brought into the light. The principal evidence of 
the shortcomings of the Fascist Party came from within that body. At 
the outbreak of the war in 1939 the Secretary of the Fascist Party was 
still Signor Starace. But his long tenure of that office soon afterwards 
came to an end. In the comprehensive reshuffle of the Cabinet ^ made 
by Signor Mussolini at the close of the following October Signor 
Starace was displaced in favour of Signor Mud, a young and gallant 
enough swashbuckler who was a personal crony of Count Ciano and 
who was said to ‘have distinguished himself as an airman in Abyssinia 
and in Spain. He did not last long. He did, however, or it would 
perhaps be more accurate to say he should have done, the Allies one 
good service. In mid-January 1940 he published a long account of an 
address which he had delivered to a number of the Party bosses and in 
which he made it quite clear that Italy was determined to pursue her 
own interests and had no friendly feelings for the Democracies. Signor 
Muti in any case was soon found wanting and made way for Signor 
Serena. . His reign was also brief, and he was supplanted by the youth- 
ful Signor Vidussoni, of whom mauvaises langues said that he owed his 
promotion to his having accommodatingly married the sister of Sigiior 
Mussolini’s mistress of the moment. A less scandalous interpretation 
was that this young man of 26 was expected to exert some much- 
needed influence upon the recalcitrant student class, many members of 
which were showing, a lamentable lack of enthusiasm for the regime 
and were even going so far as to inquire what had become of all the 
earlier fine talk about Giovinezza and the place that Youth ought to 
have in the councils of the nation. It can be imagined how bitterly 
disliked these views were by all those ageing Fascists who were clinging 
with all the desperate tenacity of a stage beauty to the last relics of 
dieir youth, virility and vitality, ^and who, having home the burden 

* Secretaryship of the Fascist Party carried with it Ministerial rank. 
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of the fray, were in no mood to surrender posts of profit and prestige 
and to make way for unfledged upstarts. This rapid succession of 
changes in the Party Secretaryship was, then, proof enough in itself 
that the spirit informing the Fascist organization was anything but 
satisfactory. 

How serious the position was was soon revealed. The clearest and 
most comprehensive picture of the dry rot that was sapping the vitality 
of the Party was painted in a resolution passed by the National Direc- 
torate on May 26th, 1942, at a meeting held under the presidency of 
Signor Mussolini. The National Directorate was a body which 
ranked in importance after the Chamber of Deputies and the Fascist 
Grand Council. Its membership was restricted, and it was mainly 
charged with the duty of controlling the domestic policy and efficient 
working of the Party. The resolution ran: 

“In its first meetings after reports received from all the Federal 
Secretaries, the National Directorate of the Fascist Party reaffirms 
that the fundamental task of the Party, in accordance with the statute 
approved by the Grand Council at its meeting of March nth, 1938, 
is the defence and development of the Fascist Revolution and the 
political organization and education of the Italian people on the basis 
of the main points of Fascist doctrine, which demand a different and 
higher political, moral and social way of life in peace and, especially, 
in war. Fascists, who have the privilege of being the artificers and 
harbingers of the revolutionary truths of Fascism, must show by 
their example that they have the right and hence Ae duty to fulfil 
this task. All the Institutions created by the regime in every sphere 
must serve as instruments for the progressive and complete political 
education of the Italianpeople. To this end the National Directorate 
has decided to urge individual Federations to make a rigorous selec- 
tion among their members so that they can banish all those who, for 
any reason whatever, no longer deserve the honour of fighting under 
the banners of the Littorio which have been consecrated by the 
sacrifice and blood of thousands of comrades. ' 

“The Directorate reaffirms that the G.I.L. (Gioventfi Italiana del 
Littorio), created by the Duce, is the main instfument for the educa- 
tion of the Italian people and must receive the utmost attention of 
the Party. Here also the quantitative must give way to the qualitative 
principle. In the young comrades serving with the Forces, students, 
peasants and workers, the Party salutes the heroic symbol of youth 
of the F^cist era and exalts the resistance of the young Fascists at 
Bir-el-Gobi as the consecration and expression of what can be 
achieved by faith in Fascism. The Directorate is convinced that all 
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young men worthy of this name will maintain and defend the values 
created by the Black Shirt Revolution with the blood of squadrism 
and the achievements of the regime. These values are: absolute 
devotion to the Fatherland and pride in our race and history; con- 
scious discipline; the most serious attention in every type of activity; 
love of combat and familiarity with danger; courage and the obliga- 
tion of truth; disinterestedness in positions of command; division 
between the sacred and the profane; absolute loyalty in personal 
relationships. 

"'By order of the Duce, the Directorate decrees that all those 
Fascists who hold positions of authority or of public or political 
importance can neitner maintain nor accept, without the permission 
of the Party, adiniiustrative posts, temporary or permanent, normal 
or exceptional, to which they would be entitled by reason of their 
position. The posts concerned are those connected with the 
administration, representation and control of all types of public 
bodies, of private firms and undertakings, civilian and commercial 
societies of every kind, trusts, syndicates and every other type of 
economic and technical organization, however they are called. This 
ruling applies even in cases where the organization in question is 
irregularly formed and functions only de facto. The present regula- 
tions concerning incompatibility and authorization remain un- 
changed, but the Secretary of the Party, in agreement with the 
Ministers for the Interior, Justice, Finance and Corporations, will 
decide which positions or posts of pubhc or political importance 
require Party permission for the assumption of the administrative 
posts cited above. 

“The Directorate has decided that, for the scholastic year 1942-43, 
the G.I.L. shall organize the scholastic syllabus for dl urban ele- 
mentary schools.’’ 

This resolution produced a flood of heterogeneous comment in the 
Italian Press and from the Rome correspondents of neutral newspapers. 
Signor Gayda put his finger on the sore spot when he wrote that 
Corporativism had naturally created an intimate contact, almost a 
fusion, between economic and political hfe. But, he said, it was 
inadmissible that the personal, economic or financial interests of men 
in high positions should take precedence over their political activity. 
It was a moral problem. It was easy to drain marshes, to build roads 
and to change the external form of the country, but it was diiB&cult to 
create a new spirit of discipline and a new mentality. This was plain 
speaking with a vengeance! Other commentators discussed the vexed 
problem whether the Fascist Party ought to be a political oligarchy or 
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a mass party. They all agreed that for many years past the Party had 
been hampered by the inclusion of many opportunists who had 
exploited their membership to avoid military service by invoking their 
function in the Party and who owed their cards of membership to 
wire-pulling and graft. The purge of the Party was soon begun. In 
August Signor Vidussoni reported to Signor Mussolini at another 
meeting of the National Direaorate that the process of weeding out 
unworthy Fascists was proceeding resolutely but with ^‘scrupulous 
objectivity”, though he had to confess that it was meeting with some 
resistance “in those sectors which are subject to the discrimination 
between the sacred and the profane, between activity carried on for the 
higher ends of the interests of the cause and activity directed towards 
selfish aims”. However, he added vdth grim complacency, many 
persons affected by the Directorate’s ruling on administrative posts had 
resigned from such positions, while there was “a considerable falling off 
in the number of people applying for new administrative appoint- 
ments”. Thus the new regulations had hit their target and were achiev- 
ing their end. The institution of this Party purge was generally very 
popular. It not only pleased such Fascists who were genuinely sincere 
and upright, but it also delighted the much larger body of people who 
looked forward to enjoying a number of juicy scandals and who barely 
concealed their hope that when once the smaller rafters had been set 
on fire the conflagration would spread and would end by enveloping 
and destroying the whole Fascist structure. The knowledge that many 
persons were licking their chops in gleeful anticipation of this develop- 
ment frightened those charged with carrying out the purge* A reac- 
tion set in. It was conveniently discovered that there had been too 
much interested exaggeration in the whole affair, and that the “sub- 
stantial uprightness” of the Party leaders had clearly emerged from 
the investigations,^ so that the awaited scandals had vanished into 
thin air. This judgement was premature. The catharsis was not yet 
finished. The inominent catastrophe overhanging Italy owing to the 
disasters crowding fast upon the Axis forces in North Africa put an 
end to Signor Vidussoni’s career. He was swept away in his turn and 
replaced by Signor Scorza,^ that Yahoo of the Fascist Old Guard, who 
had achieved a certain notoriety in the past and had for many years 
been living in comparative obscurity. 

Signor Scorza’s restoration to favour came soon after a drastic 

* “ Aa was foreseeable’^ added the Critica Fascista of April ist, 1943, with, 
presumably, unconscious irony. 3 See Chapter Six, 
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reconstruction of the Cabinet, announced on February 5th, 1943. 
Count Ciano was removed from the Palazzo Chigi and appointed 
Ambassador to the Holy See. Signor MussoHni himself became 
Foreign Minis ter once again and named as Under-Secretary Signor 
Bastianini who had already had* experience of that oflSice under Count 
Ciano and who had succeeded Count Grandi as Italian Ambassador in 
London in 1939-40. Count Grandi lost his post at the Ministry of 
Justice, but he remained as President of the Chamber and soon after- 
wards was honoured by receiving the Collar of the Annunziata and 
thus becoming technically the King^s cousin. Of the other ‘ ‘resigning’ ’ 
Minis ters the only one of any interest was Signor Bottai,i the Minister 
of Education. At first it was reported that he was to become editor 
of the Tribuna, but for some reason the appointment was not made and 
up to the fall of Fascism he had not been compensated by the bestowal 
of another post. His review, the Critica Fascista, had probably been 
living too much up to its title. This Cabinet reshufSe, coming as it 
did immediately after the dismissal of Marshal Cavallero, Chief of the 
General Staff, and his replacement by General Ambrosio, created a 
profound impression. The It^an Press, of course, dismissed the 
whole affair as just one of those periodical “changes of the guard*' with 
which the country had grown familiar. A change of Ministers, it was 
once again explained, was as natural and scientific as the rotation of 
crops; an explanation which entirely failed to account for the political 
soil round Signor Mussolini’s roots never becoming sour or exhausted. 
Signor Gayda even maintained that the changes had not been deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the war, and that the very fact of such 
changes being made in a regular and peaceable manner in time of war 
only proved the continuity of Fascist poHcy. To think otherwise was 
to display an abysmal ignorance of Fascist Italy typical of the Demo- 
cracies. This woeful failure to understand Italy was not, as it happens, 
the monopoly of the democratic countries. The Rome Correspondent 
of the Transocean agency went out of his way to state categorically 
that the general upheaval was “evidently more than a mere change of 
the guard”, and “total war” was the principal theme in the next issue 
of the usually inspired Relazioni Internazionali of Milan. Nobody in 
fact really supposed for a single instant that such a drastic reconstruction 
of the Cabinet, accompanied by many changes among the Under- 
secretaries and leading Prefects and by the nomination of 34 new 
Senators, was just a matter of normal routine, and indeed to suppose 
^ See Chapter Six. 
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such a thing at that moment was to pay but a poor compliment to 
Signor Mussolini’s sanity. The neutral Press, especially that of 
Switzerland, indulged in much reasonable speculation. It was believed 
that Count Ciano, Count Grand! and Signor Bottai had manifested 
dissatisfaction with the course matters were taking both in domestic and 
in foreign politics and in the conduct of the war, and that they had 
incurred the suspicion of Signor Mussolini and of the Nazis. Similar 
views were expressed in the British Press, which emphasized that Signor 
Mussolini had jettisoned some of his most experienced collaborators in 
favour of a bunch of unknown nonentities whose only claim to eleva- 
tion was that they were Fascist true believers who could be counted 
on to prove unswerving * yes-men” and not to air any ideas of their 
own, if they had any. It was also widely reported that the outgoing 
Ministers and their friends had been in close touch with the Crown 
Prince. That there was some kind of revolt against necessarily pro- 
securing the war to the bitter end with Germany is generally accepted. 
But this explanation only tells part of the story and does not account 
for the conspicuous decoration conferred on Count Grandi by the King, 
or for the appointment of Count Ciano to the Holy See which was 
thought to be on very good terms with the Royal Family and which 
naturally was interested in the restoration of peace to the world. The 
most likely explanation is that Signor Mussolini, partly following his 
own resolutions and partly egged on by Signor Farinacd and his pro- 
German supporters, got rid of the more independent and less extremist 
elements widi the firm intention of prosecuting the war with redoubled 
vigour. But, not to bum all his boats, he did not break entirely with 
men whose services might, if matters turned out completely to the 
undoing of Italy, be utilized in the salvage of some scraps and pieces 
from the generd werckage. 

Signor Scorza, then, was called * to the Party Secretaryship after a 
most wide-reaching change in the personnel of the administtative 
machine, determined by Signor Mussolini’s apparendy inflexible 
resolution not to modify either Fascist policy or the Fascist system, and 
at a moment when it was already evident that a collapse of the Axis 
armies in Tunisia must bring Italy into mortal peril. It soon became 
clear that the new bropm was going to perform its proverbial functions. 
At the beginning of May Signor Scorza convoked the Party leaders and 
made them a harangue in which he discussed many of the Party prob- 
lems of the day and found it necessary, though Fascism had already 
^ On April 17, 194.3- 
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been in power for nearly twenty-one years, to define the duties and 
characteristics of the ideal Fascist. What was interesting was that 
Signor Scorza championed the cause of the bourgeoisie. If, he said, the 
bourgeois was to be defined as a cynical, calculating, frightened indi- 
vidual, many such were to be found in every social class. Enough 
therefore of talk against the bourgeoisie, members of which had given 
to Fascism leaders, officers and magistrates. This passage was in direct 
opposition to many of Signor MussoHni’s caustic -remarks and to the 
would-be satirical sneers of the Fascist Press. But Signor Scorza 
grasped and had the courage to enunciate the obvious truth that it is 
useless to preach national unity if you vent your witticisms continually 
upon the mainstay of the nation. He also trod on many corns when 
he declared that political professionalism must be abolished, since it had 
led to a lowering of the level among the hierarchs and to a fear of 
losing one s job. As a matter of fact the professional bureaucratic 
hierarchs had, in many cases, developed into easygoing men who were 
satisfied with the policy of laisser-faire. Once they had entered on their 
career they did their best to avoid trouble and worry. They were 
content to be mere executors of regulations and only too often allowed 
themselves to become enmeshed in them.^ Like most functionaries, 
the bureaucratic hierarchs of the Fascist Party never ventured to point 
out weaknesses and errors and to apply remedies, or to admit faihngs 
and shortcomings. On the contrary they tended to gloss over any- 
thing awkward. What> perhaps, irritated the hard-bitten Fascists of 
the rank and file even more acutely was the pompous state which the 
empty-headed bureaucrats too often affected. It was all very well to 
have reinstated authority and hierarchy. But Italian logic would not 
admit that respea for the office must connote respect for any up- 
start who happened to be filling that office. For the sake of decorum, 
it was said, we put half Italy into uniform, with grades, braid, 
epaulettes, stripes, uniforms for summer, for winter, for walking out, 
for sleeping. For the sake of prestige this might be justifiable, 
though a civilian population was accustomed to obeying authority 
even when it was not decked out in feathers and braid. But at 
least we reserved to ourselves the right and duty to point out that 
Signor X had committed such-and-such stupidities and ought to be 
dismissed. Criticism had, however, been damped down because 
the blunderer was cunning enough to identify himself with his office 
and to raise an outcry about sacrilege and treason to authority and 
^ Regime Fascista of May lath, 1943. 
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prestige. The fact was, as one spirited critic put it,^ 

“Too much fat has accumulated on too many bellies. . . . The 
Revolution is young and hthe and does not hke capitalist structures, 
does not stop before the closed doors of Institutes, does not farm the 
land by murdering the farmers with a bombardment of circulars, 
forms and declarations, does not settle crises in luxurious offices, with 
magnificent typists for various uses, with uniformed porters, silver 
salvers for visiting cards, lobbies 'like the entrances to palaces, 
decorated in 15th-century or luxurious modem styles.” 

Signor Scorza lost no time in sharpening Lis pruning-knife, or rather 
his axe. There was an almighty upheaval among the officials in the 
Corporations, Confederations and other organizations. Even Count 
Volpi of Misurata, one of the richest men in the country, was displaced 
from the presidency of the Confederation of Industrialists. Still more 
fundamental was Signor Scorza’s issue of a Party Order Sheet in which 
a complete revision of the functions and structure of the Party was 
announced. It had’ been notorious for many years that the Fascist 
regime had been a glorified form of a para-Statal Charity Organization 
and had established a vast bureaucracy, which in very many instances 
had not only been completely redxmdant but had actively interfered 
with and hampered the true State Administration. Signor Scorza now 
insisted that, if Signor Mussolini’s orders were to be carried out 
efficiently, the Party as a whole must become more “vibrant and lively”, 
and to that end must be simplified. The Party Order Sheet solemnly 
declared that many organizations which no longer corresponded to 
strictly functional requirements had been added in recent years to the 
original structure of the Party and were to be either abolished altogether 
or replaced by some simpler organization. Having thus got rid, at 
least on paper, of the Fascist equivalents of the Circumlocution and 
Red Tape and SeaHng-Wax Departments, Signor Scorza proceeded to 
try to infuse fresh zeal into his subordinates by putting men who had 
seen active, service into the places of those who had dodged their 
mili tary obHgations, and by exacting firom all the higher officials a new 
oath of fidelity unto death to Signor Mussolini and the cause of the 
Fascist Revolution. A later Party Order Sheet declared that the Party 
badge might not be replaced by any other and that defaulters would 
be ejected as “unworthy to belong to the Party through lack of personal 
dignity and political purage”. It laid down that the Party, though it 

* Tenente Franco SpmeUi in Libra e Moschetto of March 27th, 194.3 . 
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did charity work, was not a charitable institution. ‘The Party is to 
be served, it does not serve”, and was under no obHgation to maintain 
such Fascists as, having served their mandatory period, returned to the 
ranks. A step further still was taken when the National Party Direc- 
torate submitted to Signor Mussolini through Signor Scorza an address 
“demanding” the fulfilment of ten points ^ considered by them as 
essential to the successful organization of resistance in the hour of danger. 
The presentation of this address aroused widespread comment, not so 
much on account of its contents, which for the most part broke no new 
ground, as on account of the novelty of the Directorate darin^g to put 
“demands” to Signor Mussolini. In some minds, in fact, the theory 
arose that Signor Scorza was even planning to substitute himself for 
his chief. Such a theory had nothing to commend it. So long as 
Signor Mussolini remained at the helm nobody else would be permitted 
by him to lay the course of the nation. 

The address was, however, by no means devoid of interest. The 
mere fact that it covered so much familiar groimd was in itself sig- 
nificant since it demonstrated that the regime was either culpably lax 
in its administration or else was impotent to carry out its own legislation 
and regulations. , The most crying scandal of all, and the one which 
did the most harm to the Government, was the ubiquitous existence of 
the Black Market. Jugurtha is described as apostrophizing Rome as a 
city up for sale and doomed to perish soon if it should find a purchaser. 
There was no less corruption in Italy to-day than there was over 2,000 
years ago. The phenomenon of the Black Market, said the National 
Directorate, is common to all countries at war, but “incompatible with 
Fascist ethics”. So much the worse for Fascist ethics. The Black 
Market was irrepressibly rampant. The farmers kept back for their 
own consumption more than their legal quota and did not surrender to 
the State “pools” anything like aU the remainder of their produce. 
The rationing regulations were notoriously flouted by restaurant 
keepers, who on meatless days served their clients with portions of 
meat concealed beneath heaped-up vegetables. As the list of articles 
’ subject to requisition lengthened, so the practice of hoarding increased. 
Not a day passed without cases of misdemeanours of one kind or other 
being reported in the Press. Heavy fines, however, and long terms of 
imprisonment and the stem reprimands of the Church were alike 
powerless. The profits were worth the risks. Many people quite 
openly declared mat dealings on* the Black Market were not only 
* See Appendix Three. 
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inevitable but justifiable. A woman giving her name and address in 
Caserta wrote a letter to the Telegrafo in April 1943 saying that she had 
five small daughters and was compelled to resort to the Black Market 
to procure the bare necessaries of life. The Government regulations on 
foodstufis were not observed in her town because many rationed goods 
were not supplied to the population for several months on end. Sugar 
had not been distributed since January. Eggs, instead of being available 
at the rate of one per head per week, had been available at the rate of 
one per person every five or six months* Meat was obtainable by the 
lucky few once a month, while the rest had to pay 50 or 60 Hre a kg. 
for it. And so on. ^‘Is it we”, she asked finally, “who are guilty of 
encouraging the Black Market or is it those who are incapable of 
properly regulating the distribution of the foodstuifs mentioned and 
therefore force us, by sheer necessity, to fall into the clutches of the 
profiteers?” The Popolo d' Italia ^ of Milan, Signor Mussolini’s own 
newspaper, conducted an inquiry into the defective distribution of coal 
in the city and came to the conclusion that cinemas and theatres could 
always obtain extra fuel through their Federations or through the Black 
Market. “Not a few” industrialists had received more coal than they 
needed and had sold some of it at high prices. Similar scandals were 
said to be prevalent in the wood and timber trades. The clandestine 
slaughtering of livestock was a fr^uent biffence. Conditions clearly 
varied greatly from region to region, pardy in relation to the fertihty 
of the soil, pardy owing to the goodness or badness of communications, 
and partly in proportion to the honesty of the local inhabitants and of 
the officials. Some highly-placed Fascist functionaries were caught 
out in the practice of various forms of misconduct and dishonesty. So 
far as foodstuffs were concerned jealousy and hatred of the Germans 
played no inconsiderable part. The Italian ration was smaller than the 
German, and this grievance was anything but mitigated when Marshal 
Goering made a speech declaring that whatever other nations in Europe 
might have to suffer the Germans should not go hungry. 

There is no need to go into each one of the demands put forward by 
the Directorate. Many of the points raised have, in fact, already been 
touched upon in other chapters. The authors of the address sought to 
convey to the nation the impression that the leaders of the Fascist Party 
were as vigilant, active and determined as ever, and that if Italy were 
destined to succurdb it would not be from the torpor and lassitude of 
her rulers. But what was interesting was the curious reaction of Signor 
* Issue of April 27th, 1943. 
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Mussolini. After an interval of many days, which was unconvincingly 
accounted for by Signor PavoUni as due to Signor Mussolini’s revulsion 
against having his words taken down by stenographers, the text was 
issued of a long speech which was supposed to have been delivered to 
the National Direaorate when he had carefully studied their proposals. 
The internal evidence suggests that whatever reply he may have vouch- 
safed did not take the form of the speech as published. Signor Musso- 
lini did not so much damn the proposals with faint praise as praise them 
with faint damns. He admitted that many of the proposals were 
excellent but then proceeded to show why they were impracticable and 
unnecessary and impolitic. It was more than doubtful whether after 
this odd episode Signor Scorza and his colleagues could attain their 
fundamental objectives. What they did do by their "‘demands” was 
to confirm the view that the mass of the Italian people was heartily sick 
of an unpopular war; was tired to death of the Fascist regime; was as 
fundamentily impatient of all restraints upon the exercise of its strongly- 
marked individualism as ever; was reluctant to put the higher calls of 
self-denial and patriotism above the satisfaction of selfish, private 
interests, and, in its heart of hearts, lent but a sceptical ear to all the 
vapourings of its propagandists. There is a well-known story of an 
ancient Athenian who, on being asked why he had voted for the 
ostracism of Aristides, repUed that he was tired of hearing him always 
called “The Just”. The unendit^ flow of Fascist propaganda had pro- 
duced the same reaction in the minds of many Italians, the more so as 
many of the most impassioned journalists and broadcasters were 
strongly suspected of cynical insincerity. If the Italian people, manacled 
by the O.V.R.A. and the Gestapo, was for so long in no position to 
revolt, and if it was plunged by propaganda into a catalepsy, this was 
not to say that it accepted unquestioningly the mouthings of Fascist 
spokesmen. There could be too much of a good thing, even if it were 
granted that Fascism was a good thing. When this premise was not 
accepted not even the dangers of war could create a truly solid and 
patriotic Home Front. 
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POLICY AND ATTITUDE OF THE VATICAN 


A S was to be expected, the Vatican is incurring in the present war 
^ the same sort of charges that were levelled against it in 1914-18. 
Just as Pope Benedict XV was accused by the Entente of favouring the 
Central Powers and by the Central Powers of favourii^ the Entente, 
so too Pope Pius XII has had to meet the angry remonstrances of both 
sets of belligerents that he is favouring their enemies. That this should 
be so is once again held up by the apologists of the Vatican as proof of 
the fundamental impartiality of the Holy Father. 

Some of the charges have been ridiculously crude. The most 
blatant accusation was that levelled by Dr. Friedrich,^ who declared 
that 

“a careful perusal of the Papal Press and of the reports on interviews 
of high ecclesiastical authorities with Pius XI, and a study of the 
Encychcals, have enabled me now to realize clearly the crushing 
responsibility of the Church in unleashing the present war. Just as 
the Vatican had condemned Fascism, it inevitably had to condemn 
National Socialism. Was it not a fact that these two revolutions 
were going to attempt to restore to all men the consciousness of their 
dignity and thus to come into conflict with the Church in the 
spiritual sphere?” 

Dr. Friedrich went on to cite at great length a list of pronouncements 
of various kinds made since the coming to power of Herr Hitler by 
Pius XI, Cardinal Pacelli (now Pius XII), Carchnal Mundelein and other 
prelates forming what he termed “this barking chorus of sulky dogs” 
in order to justify his conclusion as to who are “the real enemies of 
religion and of peace”. It was, of course, quite true * that the Vatican 
disliked intenesly many features both of Fascism and of Nazism, but 
this fact did not logically justify Dr. Friedrich’s elaborately construaed 
thesis. This attadk did not long remain unanswered. Addressing a 
large crowd of workers on Whitsunday in the Belvedere Court of the 
Vatican, Pius XII referred to the “rumour” that the Pope wanted war, 
that he kept the war going by paying for its continuation, and that he 

' On the German-controlled Radio Paris, May 23rd, 1943, 

* Sec below in this chapter. 
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was not working for peace. Never, he exclaimed, was a more 
atrocions calumny circulated. Who could fail to see that nobody had 
done more than the Pope to prevent the outbreak of war, its extension 
and its continuation? No one had invoked peace more incessantly, or 
done more to mitigate the horrors of war, and when in due time the 
relevant documents came to be pubHshed they would reveal the fooHsh- 
ness of such accusations. 

Of the anti-Vatican activities of such men as Signori Farinacci and 
Scorza something has already been said.^ Signor Farinacci has always 
taken the line that he is a true son of the Church, a more sincere Roman 
Catholic than is to be found in the editorial office of the Osservatore 
Romano or among the broadcasters of the V atican Radio Station. How 
Signor Farinacci reconciled this claim to be a Cathohc Wahabi with 
his violent anti-Semitism, which cuts across one of the fundamental 
principles of doctrine of the Church, is a mystery. His diatribes were, 
however, not taken seriously by anybody but himself and a few of his 
equally ill-instructed followers. Among these must be reckoned a 
peppery military chaplain by the name of Civati. 

“We are,” he wrote in the Regime Fascista, “and always ahall be, 
on the side of the Church and its intangible and indisputable dogma. 
The Fascist CathoHcs wiU never challenge dogma and rehgion. But 
on the political plane they desire to feel, first and foremost, Italians, 

in spite of the super-national character of the Church Once again 

we affirm: we are with the Church and with the Pope, in dogma 
and in God’s faith; with the wise King and the ‘providential’ Duce, 
in the defence and the progress of the country.” 

A third charge, and one to which the Roman Catholic Church is 
much more sensitive, is that since the Conciliation between Church and 
State of 1929 the Holy See has bargained away its international 
independence. 

“A little money has changed hands; some promissory notes have 
been signed, and on February i ith the Lateran Treaty is signed. By 
that treaty the Vatican becomes a Preference shareholder in the 
Fascist regime.” 

This version ^ of the financial Convention is virtually repeated ^ in a 
less wilfully flippant form by another British author who has pointed 
out that Pius XI, in making a settlement with Signor Mussolini, did not 
realize the price he was paying, “the price of basing his whole finances 

^ Chapter Six. « Hambloch, op. cit 

5 In Mussolini s Roman Empire, by G. T, Garratt. Penguin Special, 1938. 
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Upon the stability of Signor Mussolini’s Fascist State”, and who has 
maintained that 

‘‘It would be difl&cult for any impartial person not to trace some 
connexion between the still operative clauses of the Concordat and 
the attitude of the Pope and Italian Cardinals towards the Abyssinian 
venture”. 

At last, said one Rome newspaper, we have an Episcopate and Clergy 
who know, when necessary, how to place the authority deriving from 
the high ministry which they exercise at the service of the national 
interest. The Pope and Signor Mussolini had, in fact, approached the 
whole problem from two quite different points of view. Pius XI had 
hoped to make Italy safe for Catholicism. Signor Mussolini had hoped 
to make Heaven safe for Fascism, and, having spent about ^20 miUions 
of the pubhc funds upon what he probably regarded as a highly 
speculative gamble, he was determined to get m this world full value 
for what he had bought. Small wonder, then, if those who had looked 
askance or with hesitant scepticism upon the Conciliation, began to 
wonder whether indeed the Pope had become, as the saying went, the 
King’s private chaplain. 

This is, perhaps, as good an opportxmity as any of drawing a con- 
venient distinction between the more purely poHtical activities of the 
Vatican, its practical humanitarian activities, and the enunciation by the 
Pope during the war of various general moral principles, which have, 
indeed, a strongly political flavour but which for the moment are 
theoretical contributions to the problems of social justice and inter- 
national order and reconstruction after the war. These different 
activities dovetail tightly into each other, but the distinction will 
probably help to give a clearer general picture of the multifarious 
activities of the Vatican, 

It is not the Pope’s task, said a recent Vatican broadcast,^ to make a 
political stand. It is his duty to make a stand for the religious, ethical 
and ctiltural point of view. The Pope is neither for Comijiunism nor 
Nationalism nor yet CapitaUsm. He endorses neither the conception 
of the Masses nor the myth of Race nor the methods of Cash. He 
proclaims the ideal of Love, he can only wish for the victory of the 
Cross. To-day’s struggle is not for the victory of gold or of blood, 
but for the victory of the powers of Light over those of Darkness. If, 
declared the Pope to the Cardinals,^ the Church should allow herself 

* May 14th, 1943. * Address on his Name Day, 1943. 
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to be drawn into the vortex of exclusively earthly interests or that of 
purely human controversy, this would lay an even heavier burden 
upon him who has a mission to make himself all things lo all men in 
the struggle of all men against all men in order to gain all for God. 
This attitude is, perhaps, not wholly dictated by the motives men- 
tioned. When in 1917 Benedict XV issued his peace manifesto to the 
belligerents he suffered the fate of a mediator who has misjudged the 
timeliness of his appeal. Clemenceau at once interpreted the manifesto 
as a direct action for the benefit of the Central Powers and openly called 
Benedict XV “Le Pape Boche\ The Vatican diplomat who had the 
task of drafting the manifesto was none other than the present Pope, 
then Nuncio to Berlin. The action of the Papacy was primarily inter- 
preted by its critics as having been dictated by the wish to preserve a 
strong Austria as a sure defence of the Catholic world. Pius XII has 
doubdess decided not to bum his own fingers a second time, especially 
now that he must bear the final responsibility for any such step. 
Within the Hmits that he has set himself the Pope has, however, been 
pohtically very active. His first public pronouncement after his elec- 
tion showed that his predominant preoccupation was the preservation 
of peace, and it was certainly no fault of his if he was doomed to fight 
an uphill batde against the determiaation of Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini to unleash war. He can have had few, if any, illusions as to 
his chances of deterring Herr Hitler. Relations between the Holy See 
and the Government of the Reich had been strained already for some 
years, although he himself and Herr von Papen had signed a Concordat 
in 1933. With Signor Mussolini he may, perhaps, have hoped for 
success when Italy’s non-belligerency was proclaimed at the outbreak 
of the war. In spite of all the points of major or minor friction between 
Church and State the Lateran Agreements were standing, and the non- 
Cathohc minorities in Italy were almost neghgible. At the end of 
December 1939 there was a remarkable exchange of visits between the 
King and the Pope. The King went to the Vatican on December 21st, 
and a week later the Pope returned the visit by going to the Quirinal 
Palace, the official residence of the Popes until 1870, where he pro- 
nounced a striking and conciliatory address. Great significance was at 
once attached to these visits, which were thought not only to draw 
closer the bonds created in 1929 but also to foreshadow joint collabora- 
tion in a policy aiming at the restoration of peace. The hopes thus 
openly and ardently expressed on all hands evidently frightened and 
angered Signor Mussolini^and his German overlord. Signor Mussolini 
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was afraid that his political position in relation to his German ally was 
in danger of becoming compromised. An entry in my diary records 
that on January 2nd, I940» a-U the correspondents of the Foreign Press 
were summoned to the Ministry of Popular Culture (i.ei the propa- 
ganda headquarters) where we were requested: (i) not to speak about 
any Italian peace proposals. Signor Mussolini had at the moment no 
such intentions; (ii) not to attribute political significance to the meetings 
between the Pope and King; (iii) not to speak, as some correspondents 
had begun to do, about “the two Romes”. There was only one Rome. 
We gathered that Signor Mussolini was annoyed over the stress laid 
upon the interchange of courtesies, and was particularly cross because 
when the Pope had said in the Quirinal that he hoped soon to see Signor 
Mussolini — ^who was ostentatiously not present — ^the Kang had replied 
that no doubt Signor Mussolini would soon pay a visit to His Holhiess. 
The Vatican thereupon announced that Signor Mussolini would visit 
the Pope on January 4th and this statement was incautiously repeated 
by the Stefani newsagency . The report was sharply denied, and Signor 
Mussolini did not pay the visit. 

This episode must have opened the eyes of the Pope, as it did thQse 
of many other people. It was clearly a pointer to the direction to which 
Signor Mussolini’s policy was direaed. Another pointer was given 
soon afterwards. Since the outbreak of the war the popularity of the 
Osservatore Romano had been much enhanced.^ As the Italian Press 
fell more and more under German influence and gave an increasingly 
unfair and distorted view of the war and of all political developments 
having any bearing on it, people began to turn in ever greater numbers 
to the one newspaper in which they could find also the news and views 
of the Allies and in which they could read independent comments. Of 
these the most brilliant were those written by G. G., initials which 
concealed the name of Professor Guido Gonella. Professor Gonella is 
a writer of outstanding ability. He has an extraordinarily acute mind, 
and is gifted with the power of seizing at once upon the essentials of a 
situation, of analysing it with remorseless logic and of clothing his 
thoughts in admirably lucid language. No other Italian journalist is 
in the same street with him. His articles in the Osservatore Romano are 
alt the more refreshing because the language used in that journal is 
frequently sui generis; archaic, involved and pedantic. The existence 
of this newspaper, the sale of which was only limited by the capacity 
of its presses, was a thorn in the Fascist side. The Osservatore Romano 
I See Chapter Three. 
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gave as much prominence to the communiques of the Allies as it did 
to those of the Nazis. It condemned Germany’s aggression against 
Norway, pointing out that there had been a breach of Norwegian 
neutrality, whereas the Fascist newspapers proclaimed that the Nor- 
wegians had violated their own neutraUty in concert with the British 
and French. The newspaper pubUshed in a prominent position the 
Pope’s messages ^ to the King of the Belgians, the Queen of Holland 
and the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg sent when the Fascist Press was 
declaring that no pity should be wasted upon countries which had 
not been strictly neutral and which had joined in the application of 
“sanctions” against Italy. A regular hue and cry was raised against the 
Osservatore Romano, the yelping pack of the Fascist Press being led by 
Signor Farinacci’s Regime Fascista, Various methods were used to 
circumvent the circulation of a journal the sale of which on Italian 
territory was safeguarded by the Lateran Treaty. Copies were bought 
up and destroyed as fast as they were put on sale. Intending buyers 
were intimidated by the sight of the newspaper being burned or tom 
up in the streets. The newspaper kiosks were watched by Fascist 
toughs who set upon purchasers of the journal, to whom they, reverting 
to tieir earlier tradition, administered doses of castor oil. After a brief 
struggle, during which it suspended publication for a few days, the 
Osservatore Romano was compelled to surrender and to appear shorn of 
its pohtical comments. It was an ignominious capitulation, as igno- 
minious as the subsequent instmctions of the Secretariat of State to the 
Vatican Radio in 1941 not to mention Germany, thus leaving the field 
clear to the lies of Nazi propaganda. 

The attitude of the Vatican gave the impression of being bafflingly 
inconsistent in what may be regarded as its more short-term policy. 
To take a few examples, the Pope’s address to the Polish colony in 
Rome on September 30th, 1939, caused, as I well remember, much 
disappointment because he did not castigate the German and Russian 
invasions of Poland. But a month later, in his first Encyclical, ^ he 
made amends by making an obvious allusion to Germany in words 
reprobating efforts to banish Christ, the rejection of the universal 
standard of morality in international relations, governmental usurpation 
of the supreme authority belonging to God alone and the unilateral 
breach of treaties. The Pope hiS^elf reacted more mildly than might 
have been expected to the Nazis riding rough-shod over the spiritual 
and material rights of the Church in Germany, but he allowed the 
May loth, 1940. » Summi Pontificatus, of October 1939. 
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Vatican Radio to attack the Nazi persecution of the Poles and. the 
Cathohc Church in Poland. Later he muzzled the Vatican Radio, but 
he firmly refused all the German and Italian efforts to make him preach 
an anti-Bolshevist crusade after Germany's aggression upon the 
U.S.S.R. He kept silent when St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey and many of our churches and hospitals were bombed, and yet 
he frequently showed the utmost anxiety lest Rome should be bombed, 
although Signor Mussolini had acknowledged with boastfial pride that 
he had sent Italian airmen to take part in the Battle of Britain. He 
must have known that after the treacherous Japanese attack upon Pearl 
Harbour his acceptance of a Japanese diplomat accredited to the Holy 
See would be regarded as an affront to the United Nations, and yet he 
has accepted a Japanese representative. Just before Signor Mussolini 
declared war it was feared that the Pope would not stand upon the 
rights of missions accredited to the Holy See as safeguarded under 
Article XII of the Lateran Treaty. If representations were made to the 
Italian Government they were not pressed home, H.M. Minister and 
other heads of mission were forced to find an asylum inside the Vatican 
City. 

Of the Vadcan^s more general and long-term policy towards the 
different countries only a bare outline is here possible. It is clear that 
the position of the Church is different in this war from what it was 
in 1914, Under Article XV of the Treaty of London (1915) Great 
Britain, France and Russia promised to support “such opposition as 
Italy may show to any proposal tending to introduce a representative 
of the Holy See into any negotiations for peace and for the settlement 
of questions raised by the present war”. This hostility to the Holy See 
has by no means wholly died away. The Kulturkampf of Bismarck was 
child’s-play in comparison with the ferocious animosity displayed by 
the Nazi German Government towards Roman Catholicism. Com- 
munist Russia soon became the acknowledged Public Enemy Number 
One of the Roman Catholic Church, and, though this enmity has of 
late not been proclaimed quite so insistently and vociferously as it was 
under Pius XI, any modification in the attitude of the Vatican is prob- 
ably to be ascribed not so much to a belief in a change of the Bolshevist 
heart ^ as to a feeling that there is precious little to dioose between the 
Communist U.S.S.R, and Nazi Germany tmder its present regime, and 
that therefore it would be unjust to proclaim a crusade for the heaux 

* This was written before the rapprochement between M. Stalin and the 
Russian Orthodox Church, 
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ymx of such an infidel as Herr Hitler. In Great Britain the position of 
the Catholic Church is probably better than it was in 1914, when the 
Ulster problem had rekindled sectarian animosities, and it certainly 
improved during the all too short cardinalate of Cardinal Hinsley. The 
regime of Marshal P6tain has sought and won at least the conditional 
and qualified support of the Church, which by its support of moral 
resistance to the Germans has probably strengthened its position with 
the masses. In Latin America there has been an increase of the Roman 
Catholic population which is rapidlyredressing the balance of influence 
as between the Old and New Worlds. And last, but by no means 
least, there is Italy. Whereas the suspicions and jealousy of a Salandra- 
Sonnino Cabinet could so far prevail as to obtain the insenion of the 
Article above-mentioned in an international treaty, no such course is 
open to an Italian Government since 1929. Under Article XXIV of 
the Lateran Treaty the Holy See declares that it “desires to remain and 
will remain outside all temporal competitions between other States and 
outside all international Congresses held for such objects’’ xmless rival 
parties unite in appealing to its mission of peace. Whether Fascist 
Italy xmder Signor Mussolini has been any more truly religious than 
was the Italy of Signor Salandra may be doubted. Signor Mussolini 
himself runs small risk of ever being beatified on account of his having 
led a life of outstanding piety and of devotion to the Roman Catholic 
Church, On the contrary Signor Mussolini’s doctrines on the totali- 
tarian nature of the Fascist State made him averse from the inter- 
ference of the Church in political and other mundane affairs, and led 
him to claim that unto Caesar should be rendered not merely the things 
that are Caesar’s but also things which, in the eyes of the Holy See, 
appertain unto God. Except, therefore, in very special circumstances 
a totalitarian Government would not be likely to take the initiative in 
inviting the Holy See to exercise its mission of peace and to mediate in 
political disputes. The Lateran Treaty, though it purports to settle the 
intemationd standing of the Holy See, is, of course, only binding upon 
the Holy See and the Italian Government. It is in no way bincfing 
upon other Governments. So long, however, as the Treaty is in force 
it gives to the Holy See a moral claim to expect from the Italian 
Government at least a show of outward benevolence, and therefore if 
foreign Governments did express a desire for the Holy See to exercise 
its good offices it would be difficult for the Italian Government to raise 
serious objections. It is, of course, conceivable that a totalitarian State 
might be tinder the rule of a man with deeper religious convictions 
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than those professed by Signor Mnssolini. Upon the whole, however, 
the fundamental conceptions of a totalitarian regime render impossible 
a complete harmony between Church and State, while the replacement 
of the Fascist regime by, as seems the most probable development, a 
more Liberal and democratic Government ^ would not tend to revive 
strongly theocratic influences. 

So long as the Pope is an Italian and Italians are the strongest single 
nationality in the Curia, it is almost inevitable that the Holy See shoSd 
feel a special sympathy towards Italy. * But this does not necessarily 
mean that the Holy See is in the pocket of the Italian Prime Minister. 
Appearances may sometimes point in that direction. The anxiety of 
Pius XII to save Rome from the bombs of our airmen seemed to many 
of the Allies to argue an imjustifiable solicitude for the capital of an 
enemy country. The Allies were fully alive -to the religious, historical 
and artistic traditions of the Eternal City, their debt to which was 
indeed expUcitly acknowledged by their leaders. Had they forgotten 
the contribution of Rome to the civilization of the world and been 
swayed only by thoughts of revenge they would have bombed Rome 
early in the war as a reprisal for Signor Mussolini’s sending his airmen 
to participate, as he hoped, in the indiscriniiaate destruction of London, 
and as a punishment for his unnecessarily venomous and mendacious 
attacks upon Great Britain and the United States of America. We did 
not do so, although Rome was at our mercy. When, however, the 
military situation made further inaction impossible; when Rome had 
become an increasingly important military target owing to the develop- 
ment on its outskirts of new war factories and owing to its being the 
focal point of Italy’s railway system; when Rome housed not only, the 
Italian Government but many military missions of the German ally, 
the decision to bomb Rome was taken on purely military grounds. 
The Pope was assured in advance that every possible precaution would 
be taken not to endanger the Vatican City or other Papal domains, and 
the American airmen detailed for the enterprise were carefully instmcted 
in the topography of Rome and ordered to’ bomb in daylight when the 
risk of error would be as small as possible- These instructions were 
carefully carried out and no bombs fell within three or four miles of 
the Vatican City. If the bombs did, unfortunately, hit a few civilian 
buildings and damaged (apparently by blast) the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo in the neighbourhood of the San Lorenzo railway marshalling 
yards, some regrettable damage was almost inevitable and could not in 
* Latent in the first measures of the Badoglio Cabinet. 
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common fairness be Held up against us as showing that the Allies had 
violated their pledge to attack only legitimate miHtary objectives. No 
such charge, in fact, was formulated by the Pope, who after having 
visited in person the BasiHca and the devastated area of San Lorenzo, 
addressed a letter to Cardinal Marchetd-Selvaggiani, the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome. Although the Pope must have been fully acquainted 
with the military reasons for the bombardment he showed no under- 
standing of them whatsoever. Despite the solemn assurances given 
him he declared that the Vatican City, very loosely described as “almost 
in the centre of Rome’’, was exposed to the danger of air attacks; and 
from the depths of his “wounded heart” he lamented that the presence 
in Rome of Papal property, of priceless art treasures and libraries, and 
the fact that he had displayed impartiality “towards everyone without 
distinction of nationality or rehgion” had not availed to avert the 
dreaded blow. The Pope, in short, made it clear that he was primarily 
concerned to save the original seat of Roman Catholicism and the city 
of which he is the Bishop. To the existence in Rome of the Fascist 
regime he made no specific allusion. There is no reason to suppose 
that any love was lost between the Holy See and the Fascist regime 
collectively, whatever the natural love of an ItaHan Pope for his native 
country. Any solicitude evinced for the fate of the Fascist regime pro- 
ceeded not so much from love of that regime as from the conviction 
that the overthrow of Fascism, accompanied possibly by that of the 
Monarchy, was bound in any case to throw temporarily out of gear 
some of the machinery of the Vatican and might conceivably usher in 
a longer or shorter period of disorder, chaos, bloody acts of private 
vengeance and class struggles. Hence, after Signor Mussolini’s fall, 
the support given by the Vatican to the Conservative-Liberal- 
Monarchist Government of Marshal BadogHo. 

For” the humanitarian activities of the Vatican there can be nothing 
but praise. The Pope an<J the Vatican officials have done invaluable 
work in alleviating the hard lot of prisoners of war, refugees and in- 
terned dvihans everywhere. Influence and persuasion have been 
brought to bear to mitigate the sufferings of the starving in Belgium 
and Greece. The Pope has made impassioned appeals for the Christian 
treatment of the suffering dvUian populations tmder an enemy occupa- 
tion. He has done his best to counter the pohcy dehberately pursued 
by Signor Mussolini and his fuglemen by condemning the inculcation 
of the spirit of vengeance and hatred. He has raised his voice against 
the wilful terrorism of indiscriminate bombing and the massacres of 
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civilians. He has behaved with, conspicuous kindness to the few 
British prisoners of war who have succeeded in escaping to the asylum 
of the Vatican City. 

It remains to consider the Pope’s views upon the problems of social 
justice and international order and reconstruction after the war. The 
general trend of his thought was embodied in his first Encyclical, 
Summi Pontificatus, published at the end of October 1939. In this 
powerful document the Pope examined the causes of the war. In 
effect he attributed to agnosticism and to the abandonment of religion 
as the fundamental basis of morality in both public and private affairs 
the growth of those evils which had produced the war. He picked out 
for special mention two great errors. The first of these was the denial 
of that ‘‘law of human solidarity and charity which is ordained and 
imposed by our common origin and by the equality of rational nature 
in ail men, whatever the people to which they belong”. The Christian 
spirit was not the enemy of patriotism, but legitimate love of native 
country should not blind us to “the all-embracing nature of Christian 
charity, which calls for consideration for others”. These words were 
a strong condemnation of Racialism and excessive Nationalism. The 
second great error was seen by the Pope in the arrogation by the civil 
authority to itself of an unrestricted field of action lying at the mercy 
of the variable tide of human will or of the dictates of fortuitous his- 
torical claims. The Pope insisted that such undue elevation of the 
State, though it might achieve momentary success, was baleful and 
would in the long run result in the imdermining of international law 
and morality and would place the destinies of peoples at the whim 
of their rulers^ Thus international cooperation would be excluded. 
Harmonious relations between the nations must be based upon respect 
for corresponding rights to independence, life and the possibility of 
development along the path of civilization. There must be fidelity to 
duly accepted treaties and assurance that both parties were ready to 
enter into discussions and to avoid recourse to force or threats of force. 
It was possible that treaties might come to require revision owing to 
changed circumstances, but such revision should be the outcome of 
open discussion and not of the view that treaties are just ephemeral and 
subject to unilateral denunciation. The sword, he added, can impose 
conditions of peace but does not create peace. This approval of the 
principle of treaty revision was, naturally, seized upon with glee by 
the Fascists, but his statement in general was received with mixed 
feelings as it viras seen to apply alike to all totalitarian regimes, whether 
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established, in Rome or Berlin, Moscow or Madrid. 

These broad principles were embodied in three successive Christmas 
addresses to the College of Cardinals. In his message of Christmas 1939 
the Pope laid down five postulates of a just peace: — (i) All nations, 
great or small, powerful or weak, must be assured the right to life and 
independence. One nation s will to Hve must not entail sentence of 
death for another. When this equaUty of rights has been destroyed 
or endangered reparation must be made by the rules of justice and 
reciprocity, (ii) To ensure the durability of order thus established 
the nations must be freed from the slavery of competition in armaments 
and from the danger that material force be employed tyrannically to 
violate right. Every peace settlement must give fundamental import- 
ance to an agreed and progressive disarmament and make arrangements 
for its loyal execution, (iii) The nations must study and profit by the 
experiences of the past. And since it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
foresee and safeguard everything at the moment of peace negotiations, 
when passion and bitterness still bear their sway, juridical institutions 
should be established to guarantee the faithful execution of agreements 
and, in case of need, to revise and modify them. Thus there will be 
honourable acceptance of a treaty, and arbitrary and unilateral infringe- 
ments and interpretations will be avoided, (iv) Attention should be 
given to the needs and just claims of nations and peoples and of ethnic 
minorities. Even if these claims have not always a basis of stria right, 
yet they merit sympathetic examination, so that they may be satisfied 
by peaceful means and, if necessary, by a fair and wise revision of 
treaties, (v) Even the most complete arrangements will be doomed to 
failure, unless the leaders of the nations and the nations themselves 
become increasingly imbued with the spirit of intimate and lively 
responsibility, widi a hunger and thirst for justice and with universal 
love. The Pope admitted the seriousness of the difficulties standing in 
the way of the attainment of these ends, but this was a crusade worthy 
of pure and generous hearts. 

In his address a year later the Pope again laid down five necessary 
premises for a New Order. Before enumerating these premises the 
Pope told the assembled Cardinals that in such a strife of opinion the 
Church could not be invoked to listen to one side more than to another. 
Within the divine laws there was a wide sphere in which the most 
varied forms of political life had ample freedom of expression. The 
effeas of one or other political system, however, depended on circum- 
stances and reasons which, considered in themselves, were beyond the 
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scope of the Church’s activity. The Pope then laid down his premises 
as follows: — (i) Victory over the hatred which divides the nations 
to-day and the disappearance of systems and actions which breed this 
hatred. As a matter of fact, in some countries an unbridled propaganda 
is to be seen; it does not recoil from methodical distortion of the truth 
in order to show the enemy nations in a falsified and vilifying hght. 
He, however, who really wants the good of the people and wants to 
contribute to the future cooperation of nations and to preserve this 
cooperation from incalculable damage, will consider it as his sacred 
duty to uphold the natural ideals of Truth, Justice and Charity. (2) 
Victory over distrust, which exerts a paralysing pressure on international 
law and makes all honest understanding impossible. Therefore, return 
to the principle of mutual trust. Return to the loyalty to treaties 
without which the secure cooperation of nations and, especially, the 
Hving side by side of strong and weak nations, are inconceivable. The 
foundation of justice is loyalty, reliability and truth to the pledged 
word, and to the understanding which has been reached. (3) Victory 
over the dismal principle that self-interest is the foundation and aim of 
Law and that might can create right. This principle is bound to upset 
aU international relations and is inacceptable to all weaker nations. 
Therefore, return to honest, serious and moral international relations. 
This conception does not exclude the desire for the honourable improve- 
ment of conditions or the right to defend oneself if peaceful life has 
been attacked, or to repair the damage sustained thereby. (4) Victory 
over those potential conflicts arising out of the disequilibrium of world 
economy. Therefore, a new economic order has gradually to be 
evolved which gives all nations the means to secure for their citizens 
an appropriate standard of life. (5) Victory over the kind of egotism 
which, relying on its own power, aims at impairing the honour and 
sovereignty of nations, as well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of 
individuals. This egoism has to be replaced by a genuine Christian 
solidarity of a legal and economic character, and by a brotherly 
cooperation of the nations, the sovereignty of which has been duly 
secured. 

At Christmas 1941 Pius XII again enunciated five principles of the 
same general character which were the fundamental conditions of a 
*‘truly New Order” that should guarantee to all peoples a just and 
lasting peace. The conditions were defined as follows: — (i) Within 
the Emits of a New Order founded on moral principles there is no room 
for violation of the freedom, integrity and security of other States, no 
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matter what may be their territorial extension or their capacity for 
defence. If it is inevitable that the powerful States should, by reason 
of their greater potentialities and their power, play leading roles in the 
formation of economic groups, comprising not only themselves but 
smaller and weaker States as well, it is nevertheless indispensable that in 
the interests of the common good they, and all others, respect the rights 
of those smaller States to political freedom, to economic development, 
and to the adequate protection in the case of conflicts between nations 
of that neutrality which is theirs according to the natural, as well as 
international, law. (ii) Within the limits of a New Order founded on 
moral principles there is no place for open or occult oppression of the 
cultural and linguistic characteristics of national minorities, for the 
hindrance or restriction of their economic resources, for the limitation 
or abolition of their natural fertility. The more conscientiously the 
Government of a State respects the right of minorities, the more con- 
fidendy and the i more effectively can it demand from its subjects a 
loyal fulfilment of those civil obhgations which are common to all 
citizens, (iii) Within the Emits of a New Order founded on moral 
principles there is no place for that cold and calailating egoism which 
tends to hoard economic resources and materials destined for the use 
of all, to such an extent that ... the nations less favoured by nature are 
not permitted access to them. In this regard, it is perhaps a source of 
great consolation to see admitted the necessity of a participation of all 
in the natural riches of the earth even on the part of those nations which, 
in the fulfilment of this principle, belong to the category of givers and 
not of receivers. It is, however, in conforming to the principles of 
equity that a solution of a question so vital to the world economy 
shoxild be arrived at methodically and in easy stages. If, in the future 
peace, this point were not to be courageously dedt with, there would 
grow up between peoples bitter dissensions and burning jealousies, 
which would lead eventually to new conflicts. It must, however, be 
noticed how closely the satisfaaory solution of this problem is con- 
nected with the next fundamental point, (iv) Within the Emits of a 
New Order, founded on moral principles, once the more dangerous 
principles of armed conflict have been eEminated there is no case for 
total warfare or for a mad rush to armaments. The calanoity of a 
world war, with the economic and social ruin and the moral dissolution 
and breakdown which follow in its train, could not be permitted to 
envelop the human race for a third time. In order that mankind may 
be preserved from such a misfortune it is essential to proceed with 
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sincerity and. honesty to a progressive limitation of armaments. The 
lack of equilibrium between the exaggerated armaments of the power- 
ful States and the limited armaments of the weaker ones is a menace to 
harmony and peace among nations, and demands that a peaceful and 
proportionate limit be placed upon production and possession of 
offensive weapons. In proportion to the degree in which disarmament 
is effected, means must be found to ensure that the norm, “pacts must 
be observed”, will once again enjoy its vital and moral function in the 
juridical relations between States. To procure the rebirth of mutual 
trust, certain institutions must be established which will merit the 
respect of all, and which will dedicate themselves to the most noble 
office of guaranteeing the sincere observance of treaties and of pro- 
moting in accordance with the principles of law and equity necessary 
corrections and revisions of such treaties, (v) Within the limits of a 
New Order foimded on moral principles, there is no place for the 
persecution of reHgion and of the Church. From a lively faith in a 
personal and transcendent God there springs a sincere and unyielding 
moral strength, which informs the whole course of life; for faith is not 
only a virtue, it is also the divine gift by which all the virtues enter 
the temple of the soul, and it constitutes that strong and tenacious 
character which does not falter before the rigid demands of reason and 
justice. 

The Pope’s Christmas allocution of 1942 was of less internationally 
pohtical interest, and was primarily devoted to a consideration of the 
■ fundamental laws of the internal order of State and people. Since, 
however, as the Pope pointed out, international relations and internal 
order are intimately related a brief summary should be made of his 
“first five milestones” on the path towards a new social order: — 
(i) Cooperation in restoring to the human person the dignity given it 
by God, and opposition to the excessive herding together of men as if 
they were a soulless mass. Encouragement of the fundamental per- 
sonal rights to develop one’s corpor^, inteUectual and moral life; of 
the right, for example, to worsHp God, to work for the maintenance 
of fainily life, to use material goods in keeping with one’s own duties 
and social limitations. (ii) Rejection of every form of materialism 
which sees in the people only a herd of individuals to be treated 
arbitrarily. Defence of the indissolubility of marriage. The securing 
for every family, and for its domestic servants, a dweUmg where a 
materially and morally healthy family life may be led. Care that the 
good influence of home upon the children is not destroyed in schools 
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controlled by the spirit of materialism, (iii) The inherent dignity of 
work to be restored, together with the ensuring of a just and adequate 
wage, and of an assured, if modest, priVate property for all classes. 
Higher education for working-class children of promise, and the 
smoothing down of points of friction arising from privilege or class 
interests, (iv) A complete rehabilitation of the juridical order. 
Recognition of the individual’s inalienable right to juridical security and 
immunity from all arbitrary attacks. The establishment of clear, 
juridical rules which may not be upset by unwarranted appeals to a 
supposed popular sentiment or by merely utilitarian considerations, 
(v) Cooperation in restoring the State and its power to the service of 
human society, to the full recognition of the respect due to the human 
person and his efforts to attain his eternal destiny. 

There should be no need to refer further to the series of public 
utterances which the Pope and high prelates of the Church have made. 
The quotations given above illustrate abundantly the general policy 
and attitude of the Vatican. The passionate sincerity of purpose and 
the nobility of the views put forward by Pius XII cannot be called in 
question by any but wilfully blind and bigoted opponents. What is 
more open to doubt is the international prestige and authority of the 
Holy See. Pius XI, it is probably fair to say, did not have the intel- 
lectual stature of his successor. But Pius XI was a man and a Pope of 
immense physical and moral courage, who had roundly and promptly 
denoimced the immoral aberrations and excesses of Racialism, the 
offences to Christian civilization of Communist atheism, the anti- 
Christian manifestations of Nazi neo-paganism, atxd the Statolatry of 
Fascism with equally uncompromising vigour. If he condoned and 
countenanced the Abyssinian War and thus himself cast a slur upon his 
impartiality in an issue of high moral importance, he did not show 
himself such a “good Italian” as some of his Bishops. It is vain to 
speculate how he would have acted and spoken had he lived to be 
confronted by the problems that are harassing Pius XII. It is hard, 
however, to believe that a man of his character and temperament would 
have submitted so far as the present Pope has done to certain acts of 
Axis blackmail, <^r would have clothed his thoughts so often in such 
cryptic language. It is perfectly clear from the exculpatory tone of 
many of the Vatican Radio broadcasts and also from articles in the 
neutral Press bearing marks of inspiration that the Holy See is not 
un^ected by the criticism that the Pope has spoken too little, too 
vaguely and too diplomatically* The frequent references to the possi- 
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bility of the Pope exercising his mediation are significant, and must 
portend what is after all the not unnatural ambition of the Holy Father 
to promote the restoration of peace to the world. What, however, is 
not so certain is whether the almost pedantic determination of Pius 
XII to observe the most scrupulous neutrality — one thinks of the famous 
election scene in Thackeray where the successful candidate fought under 
the banner of “Uncompromising Toleration” — may not defeat its own 
purpose, weaken rather than strengthen the spiritual prestige of his 
office, and thus diminish the volume of readiness in the Democracies 
to accept his cooperation in the restoration of peace. For the Vatican 
that would be a doubly heavy blow. It would not only undermine 
the Pope’s international position, but it would also most seriously affect 
the part to be played by the Church in Italy after the collapse of 
Fascism. 
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Chapter Eleven 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES OF FASCISM 

S IGNOR GAYDA supplied the best yardstick with which to measure 
the achievements and failures of Fascism when he wrote that it was 
easy enough to drain marshes, build roads and change the face of the 
countryside, but that it was quite another thing to create a new 
mentality and a new spirit of discipline. 

The material achievements of Fascism are written up and down the 
length and breadth of the country. Vast sums of money were spent 
upon pubHc works of all kinds. High roads and motor roads; railways; 
ports and harbours; hydroelectric plants; housing for the working- 
classes and hospitals; swimming-baths and stadia for sport in all its 
forms; schools and universities; afforestation and land reclamation; 
reservoirs, canals and embankments; archaeological excavations; town- 
planning; civilian airfields — ^these are only the most obvious items in 
the long list of all the imdertakings that have been tackled since 
Fascism came into power. According to statements issued on the 
occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the March on Rome in 
October 1942, 33,634 million lire were spent from 1922 to 1942 by the 
Ministry of Public Works. Of this sum 3,126 milhon lire were spent 
on houmg for the people, 940 millions on school buildings, 1,937 
millions on State buildings and 2,060 millions on the reconstruction of 
zones visited by calamities. From 1862 to 1922, it was sHly added, 
Pubhc Works did not cost above 11,000 million lire. This dis- 
ingenuous comparison did not mention that in 1862 there was no 
United Italy and did not recall that the value of the lira was quite 
different. Other statistics published on the same occasion showed that 
during the two deades of the Fascist regime 3 ,400 million lire had been 
spent upon the building of new roach, and 6,280 million lire upon 
putting existing roads into modem order. New railway construction 
daimed 3,000 million lire, and the number of kilometres of electrified 
lines rose firom 700 to 5,428. Maritime constractions cost 2,955 
milhon lire, while 612 million lire were spent upon the improvement 
of inland waterways. Work of hygiene cost 1,655 million lire. It 
was further stated that there had been constructed 3,310 kilometres 
of aquedupts, 4,064 kilometres of embankments and 19,160 kilometres 
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of canals. Much attention was given to Land Reclanaation, the most 
conspicuous example of which was the draining of the Pontine Marshes, 
near Rome. The area drained comprised about 80,000 hectares, upon 
which 5 townships were built and some 3,000 peasant famili es installed. 
The encouragement of agriculture in its various forms was one of the 
main activities of the regime. In 1925 Signor Mussolini began his 
“Battle of the Grain’’, the objective being to make Italy as far as 
possible self-supporting in the production of wheat by raising the 
annual total from 50 to 80 miUion quintals. This figure was in fact 
just reached in 1937 and exceeded in the exceptional harvest of 1938, 
but it has since receded. The area under cultivation only rose from 
4*7 miUion hectares in 1925 to 5 millions in 1938, so that the increase 
has been achieved by improved methods ania greater use of fertilizers. 
The average yield per hectare rose from 11*5 quintals during 192 1-5 
to 14*6 quintals for the years 193 1-5 and even totalled 16*3 quintals in 
the exceptional year 1938. 

It must not, of course, be thought that in executing this vast pro- 
gramme the Fascist regime broke new ground to the extent to which it 
laid claim. The much-trumpeted Bonijica Integrate or Integral Land 
Reclamation work was as old as the Etruscans. The Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany had undertaken the ambitious enterprise of reclaiming the 
Val di Chiana in the south-eastern region of their domains. Prince 
Torlonia, whose family name is connected with numerous villas and 
palaces, spent large sums of money upon transforming Lake Fudno 
into an enormous granary. The reclamation of the Pontine Marshes 
had been essayed in the days of classical Rome, and, more recendy, 
under the Popes. All due credit should be given to Fascism for having 
succeeded where its predecessors had failed. It must, however, be 
pointed out that the enterprise has been extremely expensive, costing, 
it is calculated, something like 5,000 to 7,000 lire per hectare. The 
enterprise, in fact, was not executed simply and solely for the purpose 
of providing an additional 80,000 hectares of agricultural land. It was 
executed because it resulted in the clearing up of one of the last zones 
infected by malaria and, not the least consideration, because, being 
situated so near to Rome, it afforded a first-dass subject of propaganda 
for the foreign visitor. In common fairness to the Fascist regime it 
must be allowed that not only did it accompHsh a vast programme of 
public works but that this programme was more or less rationalized. 
If many of the schemes brought into being by Fascism were not original 
and already existed in the archives of the Ministry of Public ‘Wqrks, 
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far too many of them had remained only on paper or had been left 
incomplete. This state of aflfairs was due primarily to the instability 
of Italian Cabinets under a ParUamentary system which the inhabitants 
of United Italy were only slowly and laboriously learning to administer. 
In the second place the earUer representatives of United Italy were 
sharply divided by regional rivalries and antagonisms. There was the 
conflict of interest between the more industrialized North and the 
almost exclusively agricultural South. There was the disdain felt by 
the North and South for one another, a disdain which permeated all 
classes from the aristocracy to the working man. These regional 
rivalries were reflected inevitably in Parliament. Every candidate for 
Parliament promised his constituents that the pubhc money-bags 
should be opened for their benefit, and the unfortunate Cabinet was 
tom by the conflicting claims of its supporters and was prone to throw 
sops to the more influential 'among diem without due regard to the 
needs of the nation as a whole. Fascism mitigated, even if it did 
not wholly suppress these rivalries. If powerful Fascists succeeded in 
winning the acceptance of the projects sponsored by them, the con- 
tinuity of the regime at least resulted in the plans, once adopted, being 
as a ride put into execution. Signor MussoHni, moreover, hit upon a 
brilliant expedient for ensuring that schemes, once started, should be 
executed. He fixed a date which was to be an annual milestone. 
That date was April aist, the traditional anniversary of the foundation 
of Rome. He chose that date also to be the Italian Labour Day and, 
further, the day upon which the annual Fascist Levy was ceremoniously 
carried out. The Fascist Levy was the system under which young 
Fascists passed from one class of organization to another and a senior 
orgaxiization. By selecting a given annual date for the “inauguration” 
of new public works Signor Mussolini not only set a day upon which 
enterprises must either be completed or have reached a definite stage, 
but he linked together the achievements of the present with the tradi- 
tional accomplishment of the past and with the promise of the future 
to which the torch was being entrusted. 

Nor is it only with bricks and mortar, with high-tension wires and 
ferro-concrete, with aqueducts and smiling cornfields that Fascism has 
made its mark. It is quite impossible here to explain the complicated 
machinery of the Corporative State. It must sujEce baldly to state 
that the fundamental purpose of the Corporative system was to put 
a rigidly planned and controlled economy in the place of economic 
liberalism with its catchword of laisser-faire^ and to bring this about by 
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closely controlling and guiding not only the collective labour relations 
between masters and men but also the economic relations between the 
different categories of the national production. The protoplasm in 
this vast organization was the sindicato. There are ^ many thousands 
of these syndicates in which are separately represented employers and 
employees drawn from the same occupational groups. The Corpora- 
tions, which have given their name to the whole system, were 22 in 
number and assembled together— and this was their distinctive feature 
— equal numbers of representatives of employers’ and workers* syndicaJ 
organizations together with members of the Fascist Party and technical 
experts. In between the syndicates and Corporations there were 
various other bodies, of which the most important were the 9 Con- 
federations, 4 of which were formed from employers and" 4 from 
employees, while the 9th was sui generis, being the Confederation of 
professional men and artists. It was a condition that the representatives 
on all these bodies should be of ‘‘sound pohtical conduct”. What that 
meant goes without saying. This machinery was, in short, intended 
to put into practice Signor Mussolini’s formula “everything within the 
State, nothing against the State, nothing outside the State”. This 
formula naturally meant that one of the problems to which Fascism 
most quickly turned its attention was that of education. The Jesuits 
are said to have declared that so long as they might have charge of.a 
child for the first seven years of its Hfe they did not mind into whose 
hands it subsequendy passed. Signor Mussolini went one better. Not 
only did he begin his “cradle-snatching” by forming' the organization 
of tiny tots known as “The Wolf’s Cubs”, litde children from 4 to 8 
years of age, but he kept his hand firmly upon the youths until they 
passed into the Army and so escaped from the direct control of the 
Fascist Party. The first reforms in the educational system were intro- 
duced by Professor Giovanni Gentile,^ a pMosopher who had learned 
much from Benedetto Croce— for many years reckoned as one of 
the most intractable opponents of Fascism. Professor Gentile’s great 
object was to bring the schools into closer touch with Hfe, to weaken 
the predominant influence of the text-book and of parrot-like learning 
by rote. He reintroduced the teaching of the Roman Catholic religion 
into the schools. But the Gentile reforms were not popular. His 
spirit was aloof from the early exuberances of Fascism. The un- 

^ “Are”, because apparendy the syndicates are to be preserved upon a more 
truly democratic basis. . 

* See Mussolini's Italy, by Herman Finer. GoUancz, 1935. 
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educated hooligans who so largely abounded in the Fascist Party 
distrusted a pMosopher who had been tainted by LiberaHsm, and 
teachers and students alike were uneasy at his insistence that faith was 
not to be confused with formulae, or the Hfe of the mind with a card 
of admission to the Fascist Party. But though Professor Gentile soon 
resigned, certain undoubted improvements were made. Attendance at 
school, which had previously been compulsory up to the age of 12, 
was now made obligatory for two yeairs more, and attendance was 
more rigorously enforced. A number of other changes were intro- 
duced which for the most part brought more and more Fascist ideas 
and organization into the schools, and fibrially in 1939 Signor Bottai 
published the School Charter, which was intended to transform 
schoohhg “until now the preserve of a bourgeois society, into a school 
of the Fascist people and the Fascist State”. Attendance was con- 
sidered a civic duty and a fusion was made between the scholastic and 
the pohtical development of the Youth. 

Even recreation, to take one jSnal illustration, was carefully organized 
by the Fascist regime. In 1925 was estabhshed the Opera Nazionak 
Dopolavoro with the purpose of fostering the healthy and advantageous 
employment of the free hours of intellectual and manual workers by 
means of institutions directed to the development of their physical, 
intellectual and moral capacity. This organization, membership of 
which is voluntary, has over 4 million members and provides mental 
and physical activities of all kinds. Every branch of sport is encouraged. 
Much attention is given to the theatre. Lectures are given on every 
conceivable topic. Holiday camps and cheap excursions are arranged. 
Everything, in short, was done to wean the young ItaHans away from 
tie cafe and the brothel, to bring them out into the open air, to harden 
their muscles, and to give them a better knowledge and appreciation 
of the natural and artistic beauties of their country. Of all the creatiom 
of Fascism the Dopolavoro organization is probably that which is least 
open to criticism, and the continuance of which after Fascism may be 
welcomed by all Italians and friends of Italy. Other social measures 
introduced by Fascism can only be barely mentioned. Of the long list 
the most important,^ probably, are the introduction of the 8-hour day 
for workmen and clerks in trade, industry and agriculture; the unifica- 
tion and coordination of measures concerning old age and disability 
insurance; the reorganization of the unemployment insurance service, 
and the perfecting and unification of measures for maternity insurance. 

* According to the Giomale d' Italia, ]mc 26th, 1943. 
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This imposing record of achievement has, however, its less favourable 
aspects. The expenditure on Public Works was gaily sanctioned 
although since 1930 the Italian Budget has regularly shown a deficit. 
Various causes contributed to this, such as the heavy expenditure 
incurred upon rearmament and upon the foreign campaigns in Abys- 
sinia and Spain, the increase in the costs of administration, due to the 
establishment of the Corporative machinery, and the expensive policy 
of autarky. It is calculated that the total indebtedness of the State is 
now about 450 milliards of lire. This is a very heavy burden for a 
country where, according to the experts, incomes and earnings are 
normally only about one-third of what they are in Great Britain. 
Taken as a whole, indeed, the normal standard of living in Italy is very 
low, and it has tended to fall since 1929 owing to world conditions, the 
shrinkage of Italy’s foreign markets in conjunction with autarky, and 
the heavy expenditure on military matters. As has been mentioned 
previously elsewhere the publication of economic statistics ceased in 
June 1940,1 but it is safe to assume that to-day the much-increased note 
circulation has virtually no gold backing. Even the much-boosted 
agricultural campaign of the regime has not ended in anything like an 
Austerlitz. The Italian peasant is as conservative as is the peasant in 
most countries, and m part owing to his stubborn recalcitrance, in part 
owing to topographical difficulties and the exigencies of the climate, 
old-fashioned methods are still commonly practised. The champions 
of agriculture complain that even now not enough has been done for an 
industry which normally furnishes almost half of Italy’s exports and pro- 
vides nearly half of the population with its occupation. It is maintained 
that agriculture inltaly has not yet reachedits full development, and that 
the level of rural life ought to be brought to the level of the industrial 
worker’s life by better housing, higher wages, more road develop- 
ment and so forth. Most important, perhaps, of all, a really sustained 
effort should be made to banish illiteracy. The decade between 1921 
and 1931 saw a distinct improvement, but even so over 40 per cent of 
the population was illiterate at that date in Sicily, Calabria and Lucania, 
while between 20 and 40 per cent was illiterate in Umbria, The 
Marches, Campania, Abruzzi, Sardinia and Apulia. Illiteracy is most 
frequent amongst the older people. 

After what was said in a previous chapter ^ it will hardly come as a 
surprise if it is said here that the practice of the Corporative State and 

* A frank financial statement was made on August 5th, I943> by the Finance 
Minister in the Badoglio Cabinet. * Chapter Nine. 
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of the Fascist Party was woefully inferior to its theory. The establish- 
ment of the Corporative system led to the country having clamped 
upon it a second bureaucracy composed of oiSScials who were not 
required to pass any tests or open competitions and who were fre- 
quently lacking in the requisite qualifications. Posts were allotted to 
tiiose who could pull strings, and, what made the scandal even more 
flagrant, the salaries were notably higher than those paid to the regular 
State employees. The natural consequence was that important posi- 
tions were entrusted to men possessing little or no knowledge of the 
interests which they were supposed to represent, so that one of the 
fundamental postulates of the Corporative system was ipso facto denied. 
The new bureaucracy, in other words, was built up on the spoils system 
and was recruited fi:om men. who had hitherto failed to find lucrative 
posts ia the Fascist Party or who wished to improve their position or 
who expeaed a reward for political services rendered. A bureaucracy 
formed in this way naturally proved quite incompetent to administer 
the mass of regulations, and the consequence was that exasperated 
members of the public found that the simplest, quickest and in the long 
run the most advantageous thing to do was to bribe the ofiicials. The 
mancia (tip) is a deep-rooted institution in Italy. It was, therefore, 
doubly understandable that bribes should be accepted by men conscious 
of owing then positions to graft and nepotism and not to hard work 
and suitability. 

Nor was it only the ofiicials who came in for increasingly bitter and 
outspoken criticism. The soundness and value of the system itself 
were openly challenged. The Milanese Professor De Maria demanded 
that, as soon as peace was restored, the economic system should be freed 
from the “strait-jacket of State Corporative controP^ which had been 
a chief cause of die decline in production. ^ It was, he wrote, the large 
industrial enterprises that were the principal participants in the privileged 
monopolistic organizations, whereas it was still the middle-sized firms 
with less than i,ooo employees which were responsible for the largest 
part of the national production. In this criticism he had the support 
of Signor Bottai, at one time Minister of Corporations, who wrote in 
his Critica Fascista that the principal fault lay with the Fascist big-wigs 
who, especially since the war, had been manipulating the system so as 
to build up large trusts, thereby obliterating the small man and exploit- 
ing the workers. Moreover the workers were admitted not to have 
had their rightful say in the election of their representatives in the 
syndicates, the appointments being in practice imposed “from above’^ 
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This arbitrary practice, it was confessed, had been a principal factor in 
creating the dislike and distrust felt by the workers for the Corporative 
and Syndical system. Signor Bottai has, in fact, been remarkably out- 
spoken in his comments upon the disorganization and inefficiency of 
the Administration, and not many months ago he maintained that 
unless something was done to level the average of resources and to 
reduce the gap between great riches and great poverty a series of 
economic crises was inevitable. Five professors of economics at Milan 
and Turin Universities collaborated in the production of a book on 
post-war economic reconstruction which embodied some singularly 
frank criticism of Italian and German economic policy. Thus on the 
showing of the Italians themselves the vaunted Corporative system, 
partly owing to the incompetence of the officials and partly owing to 
its inherent defects, antagonized large sections both of employers and 
employees, and, by bringing in its wake a compHcated and cosdy 
bureaucracy, placed exasperating obstacles in the way of healthy private 
initiative. 

Infinitely more important, however, than the material achievements 
and failures of Fascism is the question how far the regime won intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual victories, and how far such victories have 
been beneficial to the nation as a whole. Among the fundamentalideas 
of Fascism as set forth by Signor Mussolini in the Enciclopedia ItaUana 
are many that are inspiring and salutary in themselves: 

“To Fascism the world is not this material world which appears 
on the surface, in which man is an individual separated frpm all other 
men, standing by himself and subject to a natural law which 
instinctively impels him to lead a life of momentary and egoistic 
pleasure.’* “Fascism wishes a man to be active and to be absorbed 
in action with all his energies; it wishes him to have a manly con- 
sciousness of the difficulties that exi§t and to be ready to face them/* 
“No action is to be divorced from the moral sense; nothing is to he 
in the world which is divested of the importance that belongs to it 
in respect of moral aims. Life, therefore, according to the Fascist 
conception, is serious, austere, religious; wholly balanced in a world 
sustained by the moral and responsible forces of the spirit. The 
Fascist despises the easy* life.** 

But these sentiments were embedded amidst oAers which robbed man 
of all his natural dignity by making him perforce into a mere cog in 
the machinery of the State, and in any case, as we have seen, Fascist 
theory and Fascist practice were two very different things. Fascism 
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would have been an infinitely greater menace to the world than it has 
been if its doctrine had been applied in all its theoretical purity. Such, 
however, as it was, and great as were its imperfections, the doctrine of 
Fascism undoubtedly won its sincere and disinterested adherents. Only 
a genuine behever could have written a “spiritual testament’’ such as 
the following which was left by a Black Shirt killed in action: 

“I accept”, he wrote, “the war voluntarily as an act of faith and 
as the completion of my personality. I do not fear the war, and the 
few moments of hesitation which preceded my decision were due 
solely to my deep love for my family. This war has been a materid 
and historic necessity for Italy and for the Revolution. If a higher 
socid justice is to be attained it is necessary to create the economic 
premises of the new organization. If we are to be an Empire we 
cannot tolerate an inferior and servile position in the Hving space 
which is essentid to us for our construction, Hfe and colonization. 
Seeing the war from this point of view, I could not refrain from 
taking a materid part in it. I was bom and have lived with Fascism. 
I belonged to the movement when I was thirteen years old and a few 
months later I was attacked for the first time and severely shaken by 
a group of students and teachers from the industrid school where I 
studied. My whole family became Fascists from that day. I have 
worked unceasingly in the ranks of the Party and in the forward 
trenches of Synmcalism both at home and abroad for the wider 
divulgation of MussoHni’s tmth. I am thus a son of the Revolution 
and must therefore offer my services in this moment of glorjr and 
sacrifice. I believe in the Duce, in his generous fdth, in his divine 
mission, and in his limitless and unrestricted genius. The gods 
which he has shown to the Itdian people and the whole of manldnd 
cannot fail, but they demand absolute fideHty to the cause and deter- 
mination to fight agdnst all the inevitable resistances. Aware of dl 
this, I have chosen my action station and will see to it that I am 
worthy. I am absolutely edm and certain of victory. If I should 
be killed in Russia I leave this testament of my fdth to my wife, 
children and father. I have nothing else to leave,” 

The volume of criticisms of the regime which mounted so steadily 
during 1942 and 1943 must dso be taken to prove the existence of a 
considerable body of Fascists who were genuine supporters of Fascism 
as it had started out to be and who were disgusted at its degenerate 
developments and practice. 

No reasonable objection could have been taken to Signor Mussolini’s 
encouragement of patriotism; to his attempts to cure Italians of a deep- 
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seated inferiority complex bred of hearing themselves continually 
referred to as “Dagoes”, “Wops”,, “Macaronis” and “Ice-creamers”; 
to his fostering of sport, and to his desire to wean his comtrymen from 
their excessive Regionalism and to make them realize that the inhabit- 
ants of Palermo or Taranto, of Naples or Turin are all alike citizens of 
a United Italy. But all these aims underwent distortion. Patriotism 
degenerated with the fanatics into rabid Nationalism and Jingoism. 
The inferiority complex only too often was replaced by intolerable 
arrogance. Even sport lost its spontaneity and was methodically 
cultivated to the greater glory of Fascism. 

In his earlier days Signor Mussolini once said, 

“Imagine an Italy in which 36 millions should all think the same, 
as though their brains were made in m identical mould, and you 
would have a madhouse, or, rather, a kingdom of utter boredom or 
imbecility.” 

But what seemed intolerable to the youthful Mussolini in a nation of 
36 millions was exactly what the Mussolini of later days sought to 
inflict upon a nation of 46 millions. If he failed to gain a totalitarian 
victory he succeeded so far that he practically extinguished any 
exterior manifestation of independence or originality and submerged 
the intellectual and spiritual life of his country under a sea of insincerity 
and hypocrisy. . Signor Mussolini once compared the Press to an 
orchestra, the members of which played their music under him as 
conductor. The simile is apt. The more important scores were 
handed to the first violins, such as Signor Gayda, and minor parts were 
given to less well known journalists, but the Press as a whole formed a 
well-drilled band. The same theme was to be found in all the news- 
papers on any given day with little or no variations and was often 
expounded in identical language obviously written out at the dictation 
of an official in the Propaganda Department. No journalist might ply 
his trade unless he was inscribed on the professional roll, and to qualify 
for inscription he must be of approved moral and political standing. 
University professors were even more strictly circumscribed by an oath 
which ran: 

“I swear to be loyal to the King, to his royal successors and the 
Fascist regime, to observe loyally the Statuto (Constitution) and the 
other laws of the State, to exercise the office of teacher and fulfil all 
the academic duties with the purpose of forming citizens, industrious, 
honest and devoted to the Fatherland and the Fascist regime, I swear 
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that I do not and will not belong to associations or parties the 
activity of which is not in harmony with the duties of my office.” 

Thus hamstrung, the professors naturally only taught in accordance 
with the approved text-books and ideas, and their pupils in turn repro- 
duced the same hackneyed phrases and theories in their theses. Even 
the arts such as architecture tended to follow one monotonous form. 
For several years the most approved architect was Signor Piacentini. 
He and his school were responsible for the new buildings of Rome 
University and many other public buildings. It would be difficult to 
say whether Rome has suffered more from the “austere”, shapeless 
masses of the Piacentini style or the Vatican City from the more florid 
but equally detestable monstrosities erected under Pius XL For one 
thing, at any rate, the world may be thankful. Signor Mussolini did 
not sanction the plan for the construction of an enormous headquarters 
of the Fascist Party mid-way along the Via dell^ Impero where it would 
have had to stand in view of the Column of Trajan, the Campidoglio 
and the Roman Forum. Music has come off better than most of the 
arts, but the modem paintings are, for the most part, so hideous and 
so utterly lacking in draughtsmanship that they must be seen to be 
believed. Parliamentary life and debate in recent years existed only 
in name. The Parliament became nothing but a registration office, 
utilized to give full legal effect to decrees. Except on very special 
occasions the proceedings aroused no public interest. Herein the 
public showed its good sense, because for all practical purposes the two 
Houses might just as well have been abolished. Well might Professor 
Salvemini write that 

“Italy is the only country whose Government has organized a 
spectacular, world-wide propaganda campaign to prove diat its 
people was so backward as to be incapable of self-government, and 
that to educate it there were necessary the Fascist bludgeon and castor 
oil. Italy is the only country in the world whose Government has 
striven intensively to erect the false glory of a single man on the 
unmerited discredit of an entire people.” 

The worst injury of all done to the Italian people has been the 
fostering of insincerity and hypocrisy. Within forty-eight hours of 
my first arrival in Rome as a newspapfo correspondent I found myself 
seated at dinner next to a certain Count and Senator who, I observed, 
was wearing the Party badge in days when the tessera was not so very 
commonly worn in Society. He asked me what I thought of Fascism. 
I replied that ^ I had only been two days in Rome I was not qualified 
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to express an opinion. What were his views? To my surprise he 
answered that the system was thoroughly harmful because it compelled 
many people to adhere to it insincerely out of self-interest, and that this 
hypocrisy was especially deplorable in Italy where only too many 
persons prided themselves on outwitting their neighbours and where 
the first words ever taught to a child were a lie. I was just assuming 
that he was a violent anti-clerical and perhaps even a Protestant when » 
he went on, “What happens to the average child after it is bom? As 
soon as the first ministrations have been performed for it and its mother 
it is given back to her, and she, pointing to a male figure standing at the 
foot of the bed, says to the infant, ^Bahho (Daddy).’’ This cynical 
observation was not without truth. The recent wholesale purges of 
the Fascist Party were due to the realization that very many thousands 
of its inembers were lukewarm adherents, if indeed they were even 
that. When not long after the Conciliation a first-class quarrel 
developed ^ between Church and State over CathoHc Action, Pius XI 
issued his famous EncycHcal Non Ahhiamo Bisogno in the course of 
which he attacked the Fascist oath and wrote: 

“Realizing the numerous difficulties of the present hour, and being 
aware that membership of the Party and the oath are for countless 
people a necessary condition of their career, daily bread, and even 
their fife itself. We have tried to find a way which would restore 
tranquilUty to these consciences, reducing to a aninimum the external 
difficulties of the situation. It appears to Us that such a means for 
those who have already obtained tne membership card would be for 
them to make for themselves before God, in their own consciences, 
a reservation such as ‘Saving the laws of God and of the Church’, 
or ‘ha accordance with the duties of a good Christian*, with the firm 
purpose of declaring also openly such a reservation if such a need 
arose. We should wish that Our prayer may move those heads of 
the Party who decide its policy and issue the orders. It is the prayer 
of a Father who is jealous for the consciences of so many of his 
children. Let the reservation above mentioned be included in the 
formula of the oath. Better still, let the oath be dropped, since an 
oath is an act of religion and is out of place on the membership card 
of a political party/ 

This Papal protest led to a modification in the oath, but from that time 
onwards the Fascist authorities can never , have felt so sure of their 
ground and must have feared that casuistry was lurking behind the 
taking of the oath. 

* In 1931. 
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An article published in May 1943 in Signor Bottai’s Critica Fascista 
gave a very penetrating diagnosis of Italian psychology. It stated: 

‘Italy is not an easy country to govern. She has been united for 
only a few decades, but her inhabitants have a pohtical conscience 
which, at times, is hypersensitive and morbid: she is a poor country, 
but her inhabitants allow no one to govern them as if they were 
common, shabby beggars without the sHghtest dignity. She is a 
country where there are sriH belts of scarcely cultivated land and 
where certain so-called educated classes read Httle, but the inliabitants 
do not admit they are governed by uncultured people: a country 
where the people ‘know how to shut for themselves^ where all are 
sly and cunning and where any peasant knows how to employ low 
casuistry for his own ends, yet, nevertheless, the inhabitants pretend 
to be governed by honest men. She is a country where, all are 
improvisers and where anyone can be ,a demon at rhetorics, or 
apparently so, but all are ultra-sharp at detecting a sham: at ‘debunk- 
ing* show and ostentation with irony: and at taking a rise out of 
conceited people. 

“She is a country that loves pirates, fine uniforms and public 
speaacles, but, having admired them, demands the substance. The 
Italians are a people of pastoral mind and good-natured, but they 
also know what an authentic warrior or a hero is.. This people has 
produced the unnamed sorrowing multitudes of emigrants and also 
a Christopher Columbus. They have produced manual labourers, 
but also many factorv hands classed among the world’s best, as well 
as Lombard and Piedmont manufaaurers. 

“They are a people who gives way to the gentlest sentimentalism 
or to the savagery of Empoli in 1921: a people who indulges in 
laissez-aller and 'tira a campare (rubs along whatever betide). But let 
them be angered beyond measure and they react either with the 
inertia of passive resistance, or with the wild fury of a riot. They 
love to live far from political activities, but want to judge the 
slightest aa of their political leaders. Many centuries of luckless 
history of disrupting strife that has drained away existing wealth and 
prevented Ae accumulation of new wealth have left them with a 
mature civilization, but the rottenness of ‘culturism*, subtleties and 
spiritual &esse, and with defects and grave evils, and terribly back- 
ward in just those things which count in the face of contemporary 
Europe/^ 

The boldness and acuteness of this analysis are a tribute to Signor 
Bottai s courage. There are, however, one or two other characteristics, 
mention of which will help to complete the picture. In the first place 
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the highly-developed critical faculty of the Italian gives to many 
foreign observers an exaggerated idea of his discontent. The Italian 
is no whit behind the Irishman in his propensity for being “agin the 
Government”. This propensity is summed up in the well-known 
saying, Governo ladro^^ (“It is raining, the robber Government”), 

and in the more modem quip that the favourite street in Rome under 
Fascism was the Via del Governo Vecchio (Street of the Old Govern- 
ment) . But such jibes and grumbling are not to be taken too seriously, 
and have even been tolerated up to a certain point by the Fascist regime 
which saw in them a safety-valve for the letting off of steam. A second 
saving grace has been the intense individualism of the Italian. It is 
quite tme that Italians with their exuberant temperament are apt to fall 
victims to mass excitement and to go temporarily berserk. But the 
enthusiasm often dies away as quickly as it is aroused and the critical 
faculty reasserts itself. TheTtalian likes to add his individual touch to 
whatever he is making, just as he liked to give his own interpretation to 
Fascism. If the State professors were debarred from so doing in their 
teaching they could not be prevented from forming their own private 
opinions. The workman was freer. There are a vast number of 
craftsmen in Italy who condua their businesses alone or with only a 
few assistants, and their distinctive, individual products axe among the 
most appreciated of any in the world. Discipline, moreover, is, as a 
general rule, apt to be lax and administration easy-going in Italy, where 
nothing is proverbially more popular than a comhinazione. Lament- 
able, therefore, as hypocrisy must be to the stem moralist, there is good 
reason to hope that the sturdy individualism and critical faculty of the 
people may prove to have survived the deadening discipline of Fascism 
to a greater degree than may have appeared and that no great effort 
will be required for the elimination of the Fascist virus. 
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chapter Twelve 
THE FUTURE 


'^EMPTING as political prophecy is, there is no intention here of 
jLdogmatizing upon the future of Italy. The available data are quite 
insuf&dent. ffistory shows many instances where a nation defeated in 
war takes many years and undergoes many changes before it finally 
setdes down. This may well happen in Italy. Even had Signor 
Mussolini’s dictatorship ended in some normal way, e.g. by his 
voluntary resignation or a natural death, the odds are that his dis- 
appearance would have been followed by a period of unrest, if not of 
chaos. Those Fascists who were straining hardest at the leash were 
prepared up to the last moment not to question Signor Mussolini’s 
leadership. But as between themselves Hs Ueutenants were full of 
jealous rivalry, and there would almost certainly have been a fight for 
the succession. Now that the end of his dictatorship was forced upon 
him and the Fascist regime toppled over with him, the chances of 
Italy finding at once her new and permanent form are even less. For 
over twenty years Signor Mussolini deprived the masses of his people 
from takii]^ any part or interest in politics. They were there simply 
to “believe, obey, fight”. Any attempts to exercise what in democratic 
countries are regarded as the elementary rights of a citizen were sternly 
discouraged or punished. More than two decades of political absentee- 
ism are bound to produce their effects, and these effects will inevitably 
come into prominence as soon as the 45 nulhons of Italians living inside 
Italy will have come into intimate contact with those other Italians 
who, for one reason or another, have spent many years abroad and 
have absorbed an entirely different set of ideas. While, then, anything 
approaching detailed prophecy as to Italy’s future is impossible, it may 
be useful here to recall certain fundamental statements of AlHed policy 
towards Italy; to compare various programmes drawn up by Fascist 
and auti-Fascist Italians within and outside Italy; and, after the ground 
has thus been cleared to some extent, to consider a few broad principles 
upon which the rebuilding of a new and free Italy will pr^umably 
have to be based. 

The most fundamental statement of Allied policy may be found in 
the Atlantic Charter. The terms of this Charter have been so widely 
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advertised that it is unnecessary to set them out here. The point of 
immediate interest is Article III under which Mr. Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as representing their respective countries, declared that 
“they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government 
under which they will live’’. But this freedom of choice was made 
subject to one vitally important condition. Article VI of the Charter 
opens with the words “after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny”. 
The Charter does not specifically allude to the Fascist tyranny. But 
that the Nazi tyranny was intended to include also the Fascist tyranny 
was at once understood in Rome and Berlin, and the correctness of this 
interpretation was home out by many pubHc statements made by the 
spokesmen of the United Nations. The United Nations never wavered 
in their proclaimed determination to bring Fascism down to the dust. 
Eight months before the proclamation of the Atlantic Charter Mr. 
Churchill broadcast ^ an appeal to the Italian nation as a whole over 
the head of Signor Mussolini. It was upon this occasion that Mr. 
Churchill first saddled Signor Mussolini with the sole responsibihty for 
having dragged his country into war with us and for having forfeited 
the sympathy and intimacy of the United States of America. Since 
that date Mr. ChurchiU has consistently and repeatedly differentiated 
between the mass of the Italian people and Signor Mussolini and his 
Fascist military chque. The same is true of Mr. Eden and of other 
responsible British spokesmen. President Roosevelt has been equally 
emphatic in distinguishing between the Italian nation and Signor 
Mussolini, whom, together with “his personal Fascist regime”, he 
accused of acting in the name of Italy bixt of not actually representing 
the Italian people, “who are on the whole, by and large, a people 
devoted to peace”.^ When, he added, the German domination of 
Italy was ended and the Fascist regime was thrown out, all the United 
Nations could, he felt sure, “assure the Italian people of their freedom 
to choose the non-Fascist, non-Nazi kind of Government that they 
wish to establish”. Declarations to the same effect have been made by 
Marshal Stalin and by the Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
It was, therefore, made abundantly clear to the Italian nation from the 
outset that the Allies would not tolerate the survival of Signor Musso- 
lini and of his Fascist confederates. 

But the spokesmen of the United Nations have not yet made equally 
dear their intentions regarding Italian territory, except in so far as 

* On December 23rd, 1940. 

* At a Press Conference in Washington on June 4th, 1943. 
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Article II of the Adantic Charter expressed the ‘‘desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned”. Ethiopia has been triumphantly restored to 
the sway of its Emperor, Haile Selassie. An assurance was given by 
Mr. Eden to the Senussi of Cyrenaica that they would not again come 
under Italian rule. Mr. Eden has also declared in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons that the AlHed Governments do not intend 
to restore to Italy all her former possessions in North Africa. Other- 
wise no commitments have as yet been openly and definitely assumed. 
This was only elementary prudence, and had we acted in the opposite 
way we should certainly have been tatmted by the Axis with cutting 
up the bear’s carcase before the bear had been killed. But the absence 
of any authorized pronouncements did not prevent various speculative 
proposals being put forward in the Allied Press, and Italian propa- 
gandists seized upon the occasion to string together all the most un- 
favourable suggestions and then to paint a lurid picture of the appalling 
fate awaiting a defeated Italy. On July 12th, 1943, when the plight of 
Italy was already recognized to be desperate and when impassioned 
appeals were being made to the nation to rally in defence of the 
Fatherland, the official Stefani newsagency issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The real intentions of the Anglo-Americans as regards Italy are 
becoming more evident every day. The Duce s warning that, if 
Italy were to capitulate, the enemy would leave her only her eyes to 
weep with, is confirmed every day by more or less authorized state- 
ments in the Anglo-Saxon press which, drunk with optimism, 
believes that the moment has come to drop the mask. 

“In this connexion it is interesting to enumerate the 12 points and 
conditions which, it is said, are to be imposed upon Italy if she loses 
the war. These points have already been revealed by official Anglo- 
Saxon spokesmen, and the British and American press now takes it 
upon itself to present them to the Itahan people like a bill which 
must be honoured with the shortest possible delay. The points are 
as follows: 

“fil The Fleet and the Air Force to be handed over. 

“(2) The metal, iron, and engineering industries to be abolished. 

“ (3 ) The strength of the Army to be reduced, only what is strictly 
necessary to maintain internal order to be retained. 

“(4) Pantelleria, Tobruk, La Maddalena, and other strategic bases 
to be ceded to Britain. 

“(5) Istria and the naval bases of Pola and Trieste to be handed to 
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Yugoslavia, the frontier thus being withdrawn to the Isonzo. 

‘ (6) Possessions in the Ionian and the Aegean Sea to be ceded to 
Greece. 

‘‘(7^ The colonial empire, including Libya, to be given up. 

‘‘(8) Italy to give up her rank as a Great Power. 

“(9) Military occupation of Italian territory for an indefinite 
period. 

‘‘(10) The cultivation of cereals to be abandoned and agricultural 
production to be confined to vegetables only. 

Numerous universities to be closed. 

“(12} Classical education to be abohshed, to prevent Youth from 
being inspired by the greatness of Rome, only technical schools 
being left. 

“This enumeration, which affects all institutions, all classes, and all 
activities of the Italian people, who are to be humiliated and thrown 
into slavery, shows the extent of the hatred which the Anglo-Saxons 
feel towards the Italian race, and the base intentions which they 
entertain regarding the nation whose sole wrong it was to want to 
occupy in the world a place worthy of its sacrifices and of its 
qualities.’’ 

Some of these points were so manifestly idiotic that nobody could 
have been deceived. Their pubhcation was, however, no bad thing 
for the Allies, as it showed them what the Italians were being taught to 
expect, and therefore it may well prove useful when the real terms 
come to be presented. 

Fascist propaganda has been noticeably inconsistent and mercurial. 
The defeats of the winter 1940-41 drew from Signor Ansaldo his 
famous broadcast “Woe, Woe!” * In the summer of 1942 Signor 
Gayda was opening his mouth so wide that he was ready to swallow 
an enormous chunk of the hSdcm continent.^ This was going far 
beyond anything he had previously said. Early in 1940 Signor Gayda 
had spoken to me strongly but vaguely about the iniquity of Italy 
remaining bottled up in the Mediterranean; he had practically admitted 
that saturation point was being reached in Libya and that Abyssinia was 
proving a disappointment; but he had suggested that Italian eyes were 
principally fixed upon Tunisia. He had dso put forward to me the 
plea that Italy should be encouraged to keep up her high bhrth-rate on 
the score that, if the European races did not multiply, we should soon 
be at the mercy of the black and yellow peoples, and it was evident that 
he saw in Africa the sphere of Italian expansion. He never, however, 

* Chapter Nine. * Chapter Eight. 
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indicated that Italian appetites were so insatiable as they afterwards 
became despite Signor Mussolini’s statement that with the conquest of 
Abyssinia Italy was a “satisfied” nation. But during 1943 the Italian 
appetite grew steadily smaller. After the meeting between Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler, which lasted from April 7th to April loth, 
the Italians suddenly developed a spirit of sympathy for the European 
occupied countries and virtually declared that they had reproached the 
Germans with their foolish and brutal treatment of the enslaved peoples. 
Signor Gayda published a programme of a New Order based upon six 
.fundamental points: — (i) Recognition of the right of all European 
States, great and small, to independence, liberty, and full sovereignty; 
(ii) Permanent collaboration between the European peoples on the 
basis of their common interests and within the framework of Europe’s 
mission of civilization and of the recognized value of European 
solidarity to each and all; (iii) A fair redistribution of raw materials and 
of the world’s goods among civilized peoples in proportion to their 
needs for existence and work; (iv) The firee economic development of 
each nation within the framework of soHdarityofinterests; (v) Freedom 
of the seas and of trade for all nations; and (vi) Justice and social peace 
within each State, coupled with protection of the working classes and a 
shortening of the distance between the social classes as realized in Italy 
and Germany. This programme obviously owed a great deal both to 
the programmes successively put forward by the Pope ^ and to the 
Atlantic Charter, and Signor Gayda was reduced to appending to each 
of his points a comment expressing disbelief in the sincerity of the 
Anglo-American proposals or pointing to alleged examples of Anglo- 
American imperi^sm and disregard of the rights of others. Signor 
Gayda subsequently even went so far as to pretend that Italy was com- 
pelled to enter the war because she was blockaded by Great Britain and 
France; that she had no desire for revenge; that she did not wish to 
impose her will or her system of government on other peoples, or (if 
‘ he is correaly reported) to modify in any way the map of Europe or 
Qf Afiica. Italy, now said the plaintive Signor Gayda, only asked for 
justice and the respea of national rights, both for herself and other 
peoples. She asked for the fulfilment of her national unity, security, 
fireedom on the seas and enough colonial living space to proyide the 
inhabitants of her over-populated territory with work and a livelihood. 
How these ambitions were to be satisfied without any alterations to the 
map Signor Gayda did not explain. 

* Chapter Ten. 
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But while Fascists continued up to the last to be occupied mainly 
with expounding their external war aims and even Senator Gentile was 
dug out of his retirement to declare that “Oidy the Corporative system 
could bring salvation’\ 'Tt was impossible to go back”, “Fascism was 
to be looked on as the development of Italy, that Italy who was destined 
to fulfil her mission in the world”, the principal anti-Fasdst under- 
ground movements in Italy which had agreed to sink their differences, 
temporarily at least, were for the most part concerned with 
internal reconstruction. A programme, issued in the name of the 
Action Party, demanded (i) the establishment of a repubhcan regime 
in view of the “prolonged abdication” of the Monarchy and its co- 
responsibility with Fasdsm for the ruin of the country; (ii) full protec- 
tion of civil and political freedom; (iii) careful and permanent control 
through the representative organs of the Executive, which should enjoy 
sufficient authority and stability to ensure continuity, effidency and 
rapidity of action and to prevent a return to that state of permanent 
crisis which was so fatal to parliamentary regimes; (iv) a guarantee of 
complete independence for the Judidary ; (v) the reorganization on a 
representative system of Communal and Provincial bodies, and the 
development of the economic, sodal and cultural needs of the different 
regions; (vi) the nationalization of the large finandal, industrial and 
insurance trusts, and their management in accordance with their own 
character and the public needs; (vii) the restoration of liberty of eco- 
nomic enterprise to the smaller undertakings, which, while fitting into 
the national economy, were to be fireed from the bonds of bureaucracy; 
(viii) a radical agrarian reform which, due regard being paid to geo- 
graphical, economic and sodal variations, should allow more labourers 
to enjoy ownership of the land either (a) individually, through the 
brealmg-up of large estates or gradual alteration in the terms of tenure, 
or (b) collectively, through collective management of large farms 
existing or to be created under due legal regulations. The cooperative 
system to be fostered in every possible way with the ulterior object of 
(a) raising the standard of the labourer’s fitness for taking a share in 
political and sodal life, and further, through mtemational coordination 
of economic activity and modem technical improvements, of (b) 
ahowing the resumption of that specialized and more profitable 
economy which had been checked and upset by the policy of autarky; 
(ix) the assignment to the workers’ syndicates, after the restitution of 
mose liberties which derived from the right of association, of an essential 
share in the process of production. The workers to share in the profits ; 
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(x) full liberty of creed and cult. Problems relating to the separation 
of the civil from the religious power to be solved with strict respect for 
the rights of conscience and freedom of the Church within the province 
of its spiritual functions; (xi) in the international field, so far as the 
situation existing de facto at the end of the war should allow, the utmost 
support for the formation of a single European conscience as being 
indispensable to the realization of a European federation of free demo- 
cratic countries within the framework of a vaster, world-wide collabora- 
tion. In the meantime it was of immediate urgency that there should 
be (a) close and continuous cooperation with all the democracies; 
(b) revision of international relations and values so that the principle of 
absolute sovereignty might be renounced and all problems of a merely 
territorial nature might be repudiated; (c) a juridical community of 
States, endowed with the means of establishing and operating a regime 
of collective security, of international protection of minorities and of a 
luster and progressive application of the system of colonial mandates; 
(xii) the conclusion of a peace such as would permit and ensure a general 
economic reorganization according to the principles of the division of 
labour, of the free transfer of the forces of production and goods, and 
of free access to the sources of raw materials. 

That this programme will not win universal acceptance goes without 
saying’. To take one obvious example. The demand for the abolition 
of the Monarchy will provoke strong reactions among those ItaHans 
who regard it, irrespective of the actual wearer of the crowm, as the 
symbol of the national unity, a last bulwark against dictatorships. 
Constitutionally unconstitutional or unconstitutionally constitutional as 
King Victor Emmanuel was between October 28th, 1922, and July 25th, 
1943, he nevertheless retained powers which, in theory if not in fact, 
would have enabled him at any given moment to dismiss Signor 
Mussolini from power. Laws and decrees were issued in the King’s 
name. The Royal March took precedence on all national occasions 
over the Fascist hymns. The wearers of the Collar of the Anmnziata, 
which made them the King’s “cousins”, were immune from the out- 
rages of Fascist thugs. Even such an avowed opponent of the Fascist 
regime as Signor Benedetto Croce found in his capacity as a Senator 
of the Realm freedom to go his own way. The reference in the King’s 
proclamation of July 25th to those institutions which always helped 
Italy to rise shows that he wished to remind his people of the part 
which the House of Savoy had played in the Risorgimento in company 
with such stout Republicans as Mazzini and Garibaldi. And if many 
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individual Italians would rather acknowledge the leadership of a con- 
stitutional monarch than that of a republican president there is no 
doubt upon which side the sympathies of the Vatican lie. Obedience 
to the legally constituted authorities of the State may be the guiding 
rule of Vatican poHcy, but the Vatican has its preferences and it is well 
aware that the more a State moves towards the Left the more likely is it 
to become anti-clerical. For in Latin countries Republics have tended, 
since the French Revolution, either towards an atheistic anti-clericalism, 
which becomes the basis of the State and makes for a permanent and 
irreconcilable division between vital elements of the population, or else 
towards a clerical authoritarianism which, when it is not brutally 
repressive, offers Uttle in the way of what we call freedom. Moreover, 
as “democratic** Repubhcs have to be built up on a mass appeal, the 
result must necessarily be a deadly conflict between the embattled forces 
of Catholicism on the one hand and the Leftist or Marxist forces on the 
other. A weU-estabHshed and liberal Monarchy does not require to 
make such appeals to the masses, is a bulwark against Communism, 
and, even though it naturally refuses to be overshadowed by the 
Church, provides the essential element of continuity. 

The 59 years of voluntary imprisonment in the Vatican which the 
Papacy enjoined upon itself were -wiped off the slate when Pius XII 
went to visit the King in the Quirinal Palace in 1939. Ruling 
Sovereigns form a Httle, highly exclusive Trade Union of their own. 
The address which the Pope delivered to 20,000 or more Italian work- 
men on Whitsunday, 1943, was largely a warning against trust being 
put in the specious promises of demagogues and against the dangers and 
disillusionments of social revolutions. The reference, moreover, under 
item X of the programme of the Action Party to the position of the 
Church in a republican regime may; perhaps, indicate the possibility of 
an attempt being made to bring up the whole question of the Lateran 
Agreements of 1929. Pius XI always maintained that the politi- 
cal Treaty, the financial Convention and the Concordat were inter- 
dependeiit, whereas the Fascist Government declared that Italy was free 
to denounce the Concordat without invalidatmg the Treaty. As the 
intimate collaborator and disciple of bis predecessor Pius XII would 
probably try to take the same luie, but it is hard to believe that a man 
’ of his character would in the last resort insist. It is, therefore, not to 
be excluded that a republican regime might hark back again to Cavoufs 
weU-known formula of “A free Church in a free State**. The Con- 
cordat, after all, has not always been stricdy observed by the Fascist 
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Government, and it is an instrument dealing merely with the position 
of the Church in the Italian State. 

The general principles of Vatican policy were clearly delineated in 
the utterances of the Pope quoted in a preceding chapter. ^ Their 
repetition is unnecessary. It is, however, interesting to see how the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church towards the outcome of the war 
was being interpreted by the correspondent of the German newsagency 
Transocean on July 14th, 1943; at a moment, that is to say, when Italy 
was already wallowing deep in the mire and when President Roose- 
velt had sought to allay the Pope’s nervousness over the prospect of an 
Allied invasion of the mainland by promising that all possible regard 
would be paid to the Vatican City and to the Papal domains in Italy. 

“In Vatican circles”, he reported, “the Anglo-U.S. plan to conquer 
Italy and carry out a political revolution there has caused great anxiety 
‘which is in no way lessened by Roosevelt’s guarantees. The Vatican 
fears that if this plan were realized, it would endanger the existence 
and the freedom of action of the Catholic Church and of its head. 
The institution of the Holy See has for centuries been so thoroughly 
Italianized that its leading men are mainly recruited from the Italian 
people and more closely linked with the Italian people’s prosperity 
and fate than with those of any other nation. For more than four 
centuries all Popes have been Italians, That is why the Catholic 
Church and Fascism have always, in spite of doctrinal differences, 
managed to get on with each other. The last Papal speech on June 
13 th, addressed to 20,000 Italian workers, showed to what extent 
the former modus vivendi between Church and Fascism has developed 
into active cooperation to combat the anti-CathoHc, anti-Christian 
and Bolshevik danger. Shrewd observers, commenting on this 
development, state that a kind of ‘mutual assurance’ of the two forces 
has emerged. Well-informed Vatican circles therefore regard the 
breaking-up of Italy and of Fascism as dangerous for the Catholic 
Church because: (i) In the case of conquest, Italy will, for the first 
time in her history, be at the mercy of Protestant Powers, a fact 
regarded as even more dangerous for the Church than the Reforma- 
tion, which never bro^ht Protestant influence right TO to the walls 
of the Papal State. They think this Anglo-U.S. influence would 
have to be reckoned with, as no prominent Italians, in Italy or abroad, 
would be ready to collaborate with Britain and the U.S. A. (2) The ^ 
anflitary defeat of Italy, with all its material and moral consequences, * 
would lead to the disorganization of the nation from which the 
Church for centuries has drawn its most vital strength. (3) The 
* Chapter Ten. 
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defeat of Italy would bring nearer the Bolshevization of Europe. 
Vatican circles do not believe ^the position of Catholicism in South 
America would ever be a substitute for its European basis. The 
misunderstanding of the Curia’s attitude to these questions — clearly 
revealed in Roosevelt’s letter to the Pope — ^has all the more surprised 
the Vatican as Roosevelt’s special envoy, Myron Taylor, was 
expressly told in the Vatican in September 1942 of the relations 
between the Holy See and Fascism.” 

This report must, of course, be taken with a grain of salt as coming from 
such a tendentious source, but it is not to be dismissed offhand. That 
the Pope, with his long diplomatic training, will expect to play a part 
in the post-war reconstruction not only of Italy but of the world is 
evident from his above-quoted addresses. The demand that the 
Church be allowed to fulfil, unhampered, her lofty mission in the world 
was the main argument of some remarkable articles contributed by 
Professor Gonella to the Osservatore Romano in 1942; and from this 
starting point the right of the Church to participate in the pohtical and 
public life of the nation was definitely claimed on the ground that 
religion is not only the teaching of the Hfe of the peoples but also a 
political and social science, the purpose of which is to save souls and to 
help the nations in accordance with a uniform system based on a uniform 
idea, which should guide the individual, the family and the nation. 
Such a claim, one may be certain, did not pass unobserved by those who 
have remarked that in Italy none of the higher prelates of the Church 
dissociated themselves from Fascism by protests of the character made 
by certain high ecclesiastics in Nazi Germany, and who are well aware 
that, as the revolt against Fascism was gradually coming to a head, an 
often-suggested instrument of its overthrow was thought to reside in 
an association of the House of Savoy with the Papacy, the large land- 
owners and the powerful leaders of finance and industry. 

It is evident from the programme of the Action Party summarized 
above that such an alliance would* provoke opposition.^ The heresy 
hunt would not be confined by these Republicans and anti-Fascists to 
the Royal Family or to the more notorious Fascist extremists, but would 
be extended to many other persons whose political conduct under 
Fascism has been, to say the least of it, equivocal. As has been 
suggested earlier,^ Mr. Churchill did not expect his words casting the 
sole responsibility for Italian policy upon Signor !^ussolini to be taken 

^ This Qppositioii, in fact, soon manifested itself against the Badoglio 
Cabinet * Sec Chapter Six. 
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absolutely literally. Both he and President Roosevelt associated with 
Signor Mussolini his more intimate collaborators. There is prima facie 
a good deal to be said for the more reasonable view that the overthrow 
of the Fascist regime 

‘"does not mean that every Italian whose name has been inscribed 
on the roll of the Party is for ever debarred from public life. 
Prudence is one of the cardinal virtues as well as courage, and there 
are many degrees of subscription to Fascist doctrines. But the 
Fascist regime — ^the system and the gerarchi — must go if Italy is to 
restore lasting friendsliip with England.’’ ^ 

That Fascists can be graded is indisputable. That many inscribed 
Fascists only paid lip-service to Fascism for the sake of their careers and 
bread and butter was cast in the teeth of the regime by sturdy, blunt old 
Pius XL^ But for the more intransigent anti-Fascists such distinctions 
are strongly suspect, if not anathema. The solution of Italy’s problem, 
SignorPaolo Treves has written, 3 mustbe as radical as that of Germany’s. 
Half-measures, compromises, all the skilful manoeuvres beloved by 
diplomats are useless here, fail to meet the case. Signor Treves does 
not say in so many words that nobody who has ever sported the tessera 
is to participate in the public life of the new Italy; but he is very 
emphatic in repudiating the notion that there can be a nice quiet form 
of Fascism suitable for Italians. The future of Italy, he observes, 
“certainly does not he in exchanging Mussolini for some Grandi or 
Volpi or De Vecchi, but in accustoming ourselves to thinking along 
.quite different lines”. 

Disappointment with Marshal Badogho for not having initiated his 
Premiership by an immediate acceptance of the AlHed demand for 
unconditional surrender quickly gave rise to accusations of his being a 
crypto-Fascist. It is perfectly true that he served the Fascist Govern- 
ment in many capacities and that he accepted from them the highest 
honours. He consented to go as Itahan Ambassador to Brazil. He 
consented to become Governor-General of Libya. He was quite ready 
to undertake the conquest of Abyssinia when the Quadrumvir Marsh J 
(then General) De Bono had exposed his incompetence. He accepted 
the title of Duke of Addis Ababa after his rapid and triumphant entry 
into that capital had been accelerated by the use of mustard gas. He 
took charge for a week or two of the ignominious campaign against 
Greece into which ^ Signor Mussolini’s treacherous aggression had 

I The Remaking of Italy, by Pentad. Penguin Special, 1941, 

» Chapter Eleven. 3 Op. ciL 
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plunged his country. It is also quite true that by upbringing, by his 
career as a soldier, by temperament, by his friendship with the King, 
Pietro Badoglio was a man of the Right and had scant sympathy with 
the political views of the majority of the most prominent and the most 
active anti-Fascists. But it is unjust to assume that and-Fasdsm can 
flourish solely among partisans of the Left wing in politics. If Marshal 
Badoglio, so far as he was concerned at all with poHtics, has been a 
Conservative and a Monarchist, he has been first and foremost a soldier, 
a strong and conscientious patriot, fully convinced — ^and this was one 
thing liat made him opposed to Fascism— that the fighting services 
must hold aloof from, and be independent of, party poHtics. His 
loyalty was to his King and country. If his King forbade him to dis- 
perse the Fascist rabble marching upon Rome by firing a few bursts 
from a machine-gun he did not fire. If it was his patriotic duty to 
conduct the Abyssinian campaign on a scientifically military plan he 
conducted it with competent strategy. If he withdrew from the 
humihating campaign against Greece it was probably because he had 
disapproved of the expedition as a dangerous dissipation of Italy’s 
strength in view of the coming struggle with Great Britain in North 
Africa, wished to build up Italy’s stocks, and would have preferred to 
patch up some arrangement with Greece rather than owe a Pyrrhic 
victory to the contemptuous intervention of the Germans. Scathing 
as were the terms of his rejoinder to the attacks of the “lawyer 
Farinacci”,^ it was only his patriotism and his “strong desire to conform 
to an august decree” that prevented him from scarifying still further 
his enemy. For years Marshal BadogHo’s was practically the only 
name mentioned when discussion turned, inside and outside Italy, upon 
a possible alternative leader to Signor Mussolini. His character must 
have been known to his countrymen, and it cannot injustice be said that 
he has belied his fundamental anti-Fasdsm.^ It wiU not, it is quite 
clear, be easy always to separate the goats from the sheep. There 
should, presumably, be no great difficulty in cutting the claws of those 

* Chapter Seven. 

» Much of the critidsm so hastily made against him during the first weeks 
of his Premiership was afterwards shown to be unjustified. * His proclaimed 
intention to carry on the war was not, in fact, much more than a formaHty, 
since he was already convinced that Italy was beaten and that it would be 
useless to continue the struggle. Moreover it is understood that at the time 
of the capitulation he tried to strengthen his Cabinet by including members 
of the anti-Fascist Parties, but diat the question of the Monarchy proved a 
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powerful industrialists and financiers who backed Fascism from the 
outset for their own selfish interests, and who, though in many cases 
they disliked the war, yet made money out of it, and who only towards 
the end took to airing their anti-Fasdst views with vigour. But it will 
be harder to size up the true sentiments of the smaller fry and to know 
exacdy how far the wearing of the Party badge was or was not imposed 
solely by the necessity of gaining a livelihood at all as distinct from a 
comfortable Hvelihood. It was a common jest that the initials P.N.F. 
on the tessera were interpreted by many of its wearers to mean not 
Partita Nazionale Fascista (Fasdst National Party) but Per Necessita 
Familiare (For Family Necessities). Many genuine enough Fasdsts 
must have lost no time in trying to escape through this loophole. The 
third cock-crow will have followed, upon many impassioned abjura- 
tions of Fasdst faith. 

Finally, to take one more example, it can be foreseen that the inter- 
national position of Italy, as adumbrated imder point XI of the Action 
Party’s programme, is not going to pass unchallenged. That pro- 
gramme is too vaguely worded to enable one to judge precisely what 
territorial adjustments are in the minds of its authors. If the many 
conversations I have had during the war with Italians living in this 
country are any criterion, and from what one hears and reads of the 
views of Italo-Americans and Italians exiled in the United States of 
America, the territorial clauses of the Italian Peace are going to give 
rise to acrimonious disputes and a tremendous lobbying campaign. 
The Italian vote is, of course, no negligible factor in American politics 
and it is already being mobilized. Although the line of reasoning of 
the pro-Fasdst and anti-Fasdst elements has been wholly opposed, yet 
many of both sides are at one in advancing strongly-backed arguments 
not only for Italy having her overseas possessions restored to her but 
also for her obtaining several of the claims put forward by the Fasdst 
regime. The sponge, it seems, is to be passed over the Fasdst record 
of treachery, aggression and treaty-breaking ! The loss of the war, the 
winning of which brought so^ much misery and suffering into Allied 
homes, is to be brushed aside as an unimportant episode! Nobody 
wants to repeat the acknowledged errors of ‘‘Versailles”; but some of 
these Italian pretensions are 50 impertinent and so whoUy divorced 

stumbling-block. It was, doubtless, with this inddent in mind that Mr. 
Churchill expressed in Parliament on September zist the view that all Italians 
should collaborate now to drive out the Germans, without prejudice to their 
right ultimately to choose whatever form of Government mey may wish. 
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from all sense of realities that one is left gasping at the extent to which 
Fascist arrogance has coloured the mentdity even of Italians living far 
away from the Fatherland. 

But the true problem of Italy’s political reconstruction as a whole 
will probably not be solved for many years. Italy will need a long 
period of convalescence before she expels all the Fascist poison from 
her system and recuperates from the shock of an ignominious defeat. 
It is useless to expect too much of her too quickly. A correspondence 
pubhshed in The Times at the beginning of 1942 revealed what different 
views were held by men such as Professor G. M. Trevelyan, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Wickham 
Steed and others upon the compHdty of the Italian nation in the crimes 
of Signor MussoHni and upon their “moral sense”. If such a divergence 
is possible in this country amongst such eminent experts, the task of 
re-educating the Italians is not going to be simple. It will in fact be 
extremely difficult and arduous. Owing to Fascism having lasted for 
twenty years, hundreds of thousands of young Italians of both sexes 
have no, or only the haziest and most distorted, view of what Italy 
could be under any other than a Fascist regime. Not only will they 
have to acquire this knowledge, but first of all they will have to 
unlearn- all the lies and tendentious mischief that has been inculcated 
into them from infancy by Fascist propaganda, some unconscious 
influences of which will need to be counteracted even amongst those 
who have been most refiractory to the teachings of Fascism. It is vain 
to suppose that all Italians are panting to become good litde Democrats, 
whether under a Republic such as that of France or under a constitu- 
tional Monarchy such as that of Great Britain. The Western Demo- 
cracies were consistently vilified and jeered at under Fascism, and 
during the era of “appeasement” they were regarded with a scornful 
contempt which, if not justifiable, was at least understandable. The 
friends of the new Italy must, then, have no illusions and, above all, 
must exercise great patience. When once the land has been cleared of 
the weeds which soured it for over twenty years it will bear a good 
harvest. The Italian people have two invsJuable assets. They are 
hard-working and they are intelligent. 
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THE ITALO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 

T he preamble ran: — “The German Reich Chancellor and His 
Majesty the King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of Abyssinia, hold 
the moment to have arrived to conjSxm through a solemn Pact the close 
bonds of fiiendship and soUdarity that exist between Fascist Italy and 
National Socialist Germany. 

“Now that through the common frontier, fixed for all time, a sure 
basis has been created for reciprocal aid and support between Italy and 
Germany, the two Governments reconfirm the policy which has 
already been agreed upon by them in its principles and aims and which 
has proved itself highly advantageous not only for the promotion of 
the interests of the two countries but equally for the assurance of peace 
in Europe. 

“Closely united by the profound affinity of their conceptions of Hfe 
and by the complete soHdarity of their interests, the Italian and German 
peoples are determined in the future also to act side by side and with 
united forces for the security of their hving space and the maintenance 
of peace. 

“Along the path marked out for them by history Italy and Germany 
intend, amidst a world of unrest and in course of dissolution, to fulfil 
their task of ensuring the bases of European civiUzation.’’ 

The seven articles of the Treaty ran: 

“i. The contracting parties will remain in standing contact in order 
to come to an understanding on all questions touching their common 
interests and the general situation of Europe. 

“2. Should the common interests of the contracting parties be 
imperilled by international events of any nature whatever, they will 
immediately enter into discussions upon the measures to be adopted 
for the protection of these interests. Should the security or other vital 
interests of one of the contracting parties be threatened from outside 
the other contracting party will give to the threatened party its full 
political md diplomatic support with the object of eliminating this 
threat. 

“3. If, contrary to the wishes and hopes of the contracting parties, 
it should happen that one of them should become involved in hostilities 
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with another Power or Powers, then the other contracting party will 
immediately come to its side as an ally and will support it with all its 
military forces on land, sea and in the air. 

“4. In order to ensure, in the circumstances foreseen, the rapid 
execution of the treaty obligations undertaken in article 3, the govern- 
ments of the two contracting parties will further intensify their col- 
laboration in the military field and in the field of war economy. 
Similarly the two Governments will remain in constant contact for the 
adoption of the other measures necessary to the practical apphcation of 
the provisions of the present Pact. For the objects indicated in the 
above-mentioned paragraphs i and 2, the two Governments will set 
up permanent committees which wiU be placed imder the direction of 
the two Foreign Ministers. 

“5. The contracting parties undertake forthwith that, in the event 
of a war conducted in common, they will not conclude an armistice or 
peace except in full agreement between each other. 

“6. The two contracting parties, fuUy conscious of the importance 
of their common relations with the Powers friendly to them, are 
resolved to maintain and develop these relations in common accord 
also in the future, in harmony with the concordant interests binding 
them to those Powers. 

“7- The Pact comes into force immediately upon signature. The 
two contracting parties are agreed in fixing at 10 years die first period 
of its validity. In due time, before the expiry of the period, they will 
reach agreement over prolongation of the validity of the Pact.” 
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TEXT OF SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH OF JUNE ioth, 
1940, ANNOUNCING ITALY’S DECLARATION OF WAR 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

F ighting Men of the land, the sea and the air, 

Black Shirts of the Revolution and of the Legions, 

Men and Women of Italy, of the Empire and of the Kingdom of 
Albania, hearken: 

An hour marked by destiny is striking in the sky of our country; 
the hour of irrevocable decisions. The declaration of war has already 
been handed to the Ambassadors of Great Britain and France. We, 
are entering the lists against the plutocratic and reactionary Demo- 
cracies of the West, who have always hindered the advance and often 
plotted against the very existence of the Italian people. A few lustres 
of the most recent history can be sununed up in these phrases; promises, 
threats, blackmail and finaEy, as the coping-stone of the edifice, the 
ignoble siege of 52 States belonging to the League. 

Our conscience is absolutely tranquil. With you the whole world 
is witness that Italy of the lictor’s emblem has done everything that was 
humanly possible to avoid the tempest which is turning Europe upside- 
down. But everything was in vain. It would have been sufficient to 
revise the treaties so as to adapt them to the changing exigencies in the 
lives of the nations and not to consider them intangible through 
eternity. It would have been sufficient not to have initiated the stupid 
policy of guarantees which has shown iftelf to be fatal above all for 
those who accepted thena. It would have been sufficient not to have 
rejeaed the proposals which the Fuhrer made on October ( 5 th after the 
dose of the Polish campaign. 

But now all that belongs to the past. If to-day we are determined to 
face the risks and the sacrifices of a war, the reason is that considerations 
of honour, interests and the future inflexibly impose this decision on us. 
Because a great nation is only really such if it considers its engagements 
as sacred and if it does not shrink from the supreme tests wHA deter- 
mine the course of history. 

We are takiag up arms in order to solve, after the problem of our 
Continmtal fiontiers has been solved, the problem of our sea fiontiers. 
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We wish to break the territorial and military chains which are suiTocat- 
ing us in our own sea, since a people of 45 million souls is not truly 
free unless it has free access to the ocean. This gigantic struggle is only 
a phase in the logical development of our revolution: it is the struggle 
of the peoples poor and with a large working population against those 
who would starve them, who fiercely hold on to the monopoly of all 
the riches and all the gold of the earth; it is the struggle of the frtaitful 
and young peoples against the sterile peoples already in decHne; it is 
the struggle between two centuries and two ideas. 

Now that the die is cast and we have of our own will burned our 
boats behind us I declare solemnly that Italy does not intend to drag 
into the cordShct other peoples who are her neighbours on land ot by 
sea; let Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and Egypt take note 
of these words of mine; it will depend upon them and upon, them alone 
if my words are rigorously confirmed or not. 

Itahans! — 

At a memorable meeting, that in Berlin, I said that, according to the 
laws of Fascist moraHty, when one has a friend one goes with him to 
the very end. We have done this and we will do this with Germany, 
with her people, with her victorious armed forces. 

On this eve of an event of secular importance we address our thoughts 
to His Majesty, the King Emperor, who has as always interpreted the 
soul of our country, and we salute with our voices the Fuhrer, the 
Head of Allied Greater Gernc^y. 

Proletarian and Fascist Italy is for the third time on her feet, strong 
proud and united as never before. The watchword is only one and it 
is categorical and binding on everybody: already it is flying through 
the air and kiudlirig hearts from the Alps to the Indian Ocean: — ^to 
conquer. And we will conquer ! in order to give finally a long period 
of peace with justice to Italy, to Europe and to the world. 

People of Italy, to arms ! and show your tenacity, your courage, your 
worth. 
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THE DIRECTORATE’S DEMANDS 

T he address •which was reported on June 14th, 1943, to have been 
sent through Signor Scorza to Signor Mussolini by the National 
Directorate ran as folio'ws: 

“Duce, the Directorate of the National Fascist Party has approved 
by acclamation the folio-wing declarations which I have the honour to 
submit to you. 

“The Directorate of the National Fascist Party, at the beginning of 
the fourth year of war, reaffirms the most firm determination of the 
Black Shirts of the whole of Italy to fight by every me^ until victory 
is achieved: it lifts its thoughts to the fallen: it salutes the Italian people, 
a model of firmness and discipline, and the armed forces which have 
■written pages of glory, the towns martyred by enemy fury, and 
solemnly recognizes the profoundly national character of the war, 
which Italy was compelled to enter by enemy hostility, a hostility 
which was started as fiir back as 1935 when, in substance, Britam 
declared war on Italy, which was seeking through the Empire an outlet 
for its labour, and land for its bread. In this connexion, it reminds 
those who have forgotten of the origin of ‘sanctions’ and of all the steps, 
historically incontestable, taken by the Duce to avoid the conflict: it 
recognizes the necessity that the people should be brought sternly fiice 
to face with the real seriousness of the present hour, so that all noay feel 
themselves directly and personally involved, and so that the efforts of 
each may be concentrated on resistance and on the achievement of 
■victory. 

“For the purpose of resistance the Party Directorate demands: 

“(a) The severe, and where necessary ruthless, repression of all 
attempts to cause a rift in the moral and material solidarity of 
the people; should the existing laws be insufficient, new la-ws 
must be promulgated. 

“(b) The unification with strkt, and where necessary ruthless, 
• control, of industrial production; the unifying control of agri- 
cultural production must be perfected. 

“(c) The regulation and more effective control of the supply and 
distribution of, and the trade in, all goods, iniplacably elimin- 
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ating all interference, over-complicated organization, and 
corroding and speculative incompetence. 

“(d) The reduction to the indispensable minimum of the economic 
organizations, many of which have shown themselves to be 
useless, obsolete, or harmful for the purposes of war economic 
control, and their incorporation in the framework of the 
Corporations. 

“ (e) The application by the State administration and by all organiza- 
tions of the most productive dynamic energy, and the abandon- 
ment of bureaucratic forms and impediments, which, if 
tolerable in normal times, are criminal in war-time. 

“(f) The repression by every means of the black market which, 
although common to all countries in war-time, is absolutely 
incompatible with Fascist ethics. 

“(g) The Party proposes to continue to follow the road already 
entered upon, stiffening penalties against offenders, and dealing 
more severely, where necessary, with those who purchase at 
excessive prices, as it is precisely these persons who cause the 
depreciation of our currency in the most harmful way, and 
multiply the greed of the speculators. It calls upon all members 
to denounce offenders regardless of who they may be. 

“(h) The strictest control and, where necessary, the closing down, 
of the big hotels, pensions and luxury restaurants, men^s and 
women’s luxury tiloring estabhshments, luxury shoemakers’ 
and dressmakers’ establishments, which do not comply with 
war-time regulations. 

“(i) Repatriation of all foreigners who cannot justify their presence 
in Italy, and, where this is not possible, their isolation in places 
that are not hoHday resorts. 

“(j) The strict and complete application of the law on compulsory 
labour, making a distinction, however, between those who are 
summoned to fulfil a lofty and noble national duty and those 
who are compelled to work as the result of police or social 
security measures. 

“The Directorate of the PNF from now on obhges all producers to 
deliver all their products to the pools, and in its turn assumes the 
obligation to ensure a more equitable distribution and to prosecute by 
every means any failure to deliver to the pools that may occur; 

“Exacts fi:om the working masses, and from managers and hierarchs 
of any kind and grade, uninterrupted fulfilment of their duty and their 
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work, and production of their maximum output, in order that produc- 
tion in all branches may comply more and more closely with the needs 
of war; 

‘‘Demands frpm scientists, professors, industrialists and technicians 
the maximum effort to support the activities of the Armed Forces, 
bearing in mind that the slightest improvement or the most humble 
invention may contribute to victory. 

“Th6 Directorate of the PNF salutes the Youth of Italy which, on 
the battle-field, has renewed ancient deeds and provided the best 
augury for the future, but calls the attention of all young people to the 
necessity for strict awareness of the moment, and regards discussions on 
doctrine and metaphysical lucubrations as obsolete and inopportmie. 
The young people know that there is only one doctrine of Fascism, and 
that it is the one laid down by Benito Mussolini on the eve of the 
revolution; they know that there is only one way of applying it, 
namely, by study, work, and fighting: the rest is academic futility. 

“The PNF salutes the Old Guard of the Revolution, to-day, as always, 
standing upright and ready to shed its blood so that the Fatherland may 
be sound at home and victorious against external enemies; and demands 
for the Party the supreme honour and burden of being not only the 
propelling force and centre of dynamic energy of the life of the country, 
but of assuming the entire responsibility for protecting and defending 
the nation, for increasing its power and safeguarding its destiny.” 
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